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CHAPTER I 
THE SUSPECT 


** KEEP close to me and we'll be first off the boat,” said 
the seedy-lonking man, giving Louise a knowing look. 
The girl smiled indulgently at his optimism. She 
had made the cross-channel trip often enough to know 
the deck-hands would run a rope around the opening 
in the rail so that those passengers who had seized the 
most favourable spots for an early landing would be 
pressed back into less desirable positions. Never one 
to thrust herself into prominence, Louise would have 
been content to wait modestly until the more eager 
passengers had decided their own order of precedence, 
but with the pressure of the man’s hand on her arm 
she wormed her way through the crowd as he directed. 
“ve got friends among the landing officials,” he 
declared, seeming to anticipate her scepticism. 

He had sought out the girl from the mass of mis- 
fortune. Except for a group of prosperous-looking 
Dutch merchants the entire human freight of the ship 
consisted of half-dazed French and Belgians, with 
terror-haunted eyes, scarcely able to realise their good 
fortune at having escaped the perils of the German 
invasion. Conversation for the most part was con- 
ducted in monosyllables, for these poor fugitives had 
poignant memories and, worst of all, imaginations 
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inflamed by fantastic tales that had improved upon the 
truth and magnified the hazards of their own escapes. 
Louise had watched the seedy-looking individual pass 
from group to group, individual to individual, listening 
to the fragments of speech, searching, as she thought 
so many others were, for someone who might give tidings 
of relatives caught up in the flood of fugitives and 
carried, like flotsam on the tide of misfortune, heaven 
knew where. Several times she had discerned the 
man regarding her with more curiosity than she felt 
was merited. Finally, his wandering about the deck 
brought them face to face and he spoke. 

**Come far?” he said, leaning his arms on the rail 
and turning upon her a pair of acute blue eyes peering 
eagerly from a face of neutral tints. The odd low voice 
did not go with the man’s well-worn clothes, it was 
that of an educated man. The eyes, too, were baffling. 
For when their quick glance had made a comprehensive 
scrutiny of the girl at his side they were hidden behind 
half-closed lids. 

“From Lille,” she answered, vaguely wondering 
what was the man’s employment. 

“ How did you get away ?” 

“I came through the woods at Tournhout,” she 
answered simply, as though that high adventure had 
been no more than a casual country walk. 

“ Alone ?” he. queried with such unfeigned interest 
that his eyes were wide open again. 

“No, I had a guide from Antwerp. And you?” 

It appeared he had come from Brussels where he had 
been in business, but he preferred to have her talking 
and encouraged her to continue by plying her with 
questions. Perhaps it was because they were the two 
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most intelligent people on the boat that Louise and the 
shabbily-dressed man found much to say to each other. 
He knew the north of France and Belgium as well as 
he knew his own pocket and had the girl known more of 
his profession, she might have grasped that in his 
unobtrusive way he was skilfully putting her knowledge 
to a severe test, but the man was a mystery with his 
muffled, silken voice, his half-shut eyes, and his inacces- 
sible soul. If he declined to give any information about 
his recent past it was doubtless because memory was 
an evil thing to many of these people who had witnessed 
horrors unspeakable. 

When the ship was made fast to the quay a group of 
officials hurried on board beneath the curious, dull gaze 
of the weary fugitives. The unhappy refugees were 
in no hurry to leave the ship. They were reluctant to 
move from any place where the urgent necessity for 
further flight from pursuit was absent. They were 
fatigued to the point of exhaustion by continual 
movement under the compelling dread of being over- 
taken and apprehended by the German police, whom 
they believed to be capable of any inhumanity. They 
were content for the moment to be safe, to thrust all 
responsibility upon the officials, to remain motionless 
until those officials set them in movement again by 
shouted advice, command and admonition. The 
movements of Louise and the shabby man were lost 
upon them. Only the Dutch merchants resented the 
privilege given these two. For the man who had 
volunteered his protection to the solitary girl now 
unexpectedly made good his pretension to have some 
influence with the landing officers. Approaching the 
two policemen in plain clothes who had taken post at 
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the gangway he whispered confidentially to one of them 
and worked a miracle. The policeman gave the girl 
a quick look of appraisal, one of many she was to 
encounter that day, and signed for her to pass. 

“Come on,” urged her companion. “ Anything else 
but this parcel P ” 

Louise shook her head. The conventional baggage 
would have been a useless encumbrance in those death- 
haunted woods at Tournhout. 

“You get your papers passed and I will see your 
things through the customs,” went on the man. “I’m 
pretty well known here—got friends in the customs, 
too.” 

He pointed out to her the entrance to the examination- 
room. 

“* Scorched !”’ was the laconic comment of one of 
the onlookers who had witnessed their favoured 
departure from the ship. The other Dutch merchants 
who overheard the remark threw him a mute warning 
that such eloquence might be misinterpreted in this 
strange land. The man had used an expression that is 
commonly used in the secret services to denote a detected 
Spy. 

Louise entered a room down which ran a long table 
where several officials were already waiting the appearance 
of the passengers from the boat. Beyond the long 
table was a group of smaller ones, at each of which sat a 
uniformed officer, English, French, or Belgian. The 
girl was passed quickly down the length of the long 
table where she gave brisk replies to the rapid fire of 
formal questions on name, residence, nationality, 
destination and a multitude of other matters. Everyone 
seemed interested in some minor detail of her life, past, 
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ptesent, and future; everyone was uniformly courteous 
in a frigid indifferent way; everyone gave her that 
quick trained scrutiny which always caught her off- 
guatd and made her feel guilty of having done some 
wrong. Her passport, card of identity, and personal 
papers were demanded but merely glanced at as if the 
Officials were bored by such details and were waiting 
for something of more importance. At length she 
atrived at the end of the table where she was handed 
the sheaf of papers to which each successive official 
had added sume note and told her to present them to 
a keen-faced French officer seated at a small table. 

“ Sit down, mademoiselle,” he said, taking the papers 
and motioning her to a chair in front of him. He 
quickly read through the papers and then gave her his 
full attention. ‘‘ How long have you been living in 
Lille >” 

It was a perfectly innocent question but asked in a 
manner that suggested the questioner had the right to 
know the answer. It was the first time the girl had 
detected a note of hostility, but when she had 
answered that she was a native of the city the 
keen-faced French officer became all affability. He, 
too, was a native of Lille. Whom did she know 
there ? Whatchurch did she attend ? Ah, the cathedral. 
How did one get there from the Rue d’Isly? They 
chatted in the most friendly fashion for some minutes 
until the girl suddenly realised that the man was telling 
her nothing, that she was merely answering his questions, 
and that in the suavest possible manner he had been 
putting her knowledge of Lille to a searching test. She 
felt herself resenting this examination. 

“And is it your intention to remain in England 
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mademoiselle ?” the officer asked her when they had 
exhausted their native city as a topic of conversation. 

“No. As my papers declare, I am going to Saint 
Omer where my mother has found a refuge for the time 
being.” 

“That, I am afraid, is not possible. Saint Omer ! 
Mademoiselle might as easily ask for a passport to 
paradise. But we will see what can be done. I will 
ask the chief of the British Intelligence Service 
here.” 

When Louise was ushered into the room of Major 
C-——— she had no idea that the preceding visitor had been 
a shabbily-dressed man, with a muffled, silken voice 
and a habit of watching the world through half-closed 
eyes that saw much more than most wide-open eyes 
ever knew existed. For her former companion was a 
British secret agent and he had just given his chief a 
brief but comprehensive account of his talk with Louise 
and had made clear his conviction that she was a spy. 
It must be remembered that the German spy system in 
England had been paralysed at the outbreak of war in a 
manner that reflected great credit upon the English 
police but which offered little solace to their enemy. 
The German secret service were confronted with the 
unparalleled problem of building up their spy system 
under the severe handicap of war restrictions on travellers. 
With frantic haste, fresh agents were recruited, hastily 
instructed, and dispatched to find some crevice in the 
protecting walls England had erected. So urgent was 
the need for reports from that country which had been 
engulfed in silence that these agents were too often 
ill-adapted to their delicate task, but if some were easy 
prey the British maintained an unceasing vigilance to 
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prevent the better qualified agents from slipping by un- 
perceived. 

It was immensely difficult at first for the German 
authorities to furnish the better type of patriotic agents 
with neutral passports and a sufficiently intelligent 
knowledge of their pretended country to pass exami- 
nation so, to overcome the initial difficulty, some 
ingenious individual hit upon the happy expedient of 
providing their agents with papers taken from Belgians 
and sending them into England disguised as refugees 
claiming hospitality. To counter the menace of this 
sinister invasion the British created an elaborate espionage 
system among the refugees pouring in the greatest 
confusion into the country. Secret agents mingled 
with the fugitives from the moment they arrived on 
neutral soil. Indistinguishable from genuine refugees 
in speech, manners, or costume, they moved freely 
among the crowd, bestowing upon the more intelligent, 
observant, and audacious their gravest suspicion and 
thus singling out the probable enemy agents. 

The seedy, shabbily-dressed man who had cultivated 
an acquaintance with Louise on the boat was one of 
these secret police who had taken her under observation 
in the port of Flushing before she had embarked, had 
checked her story with everyone she had talked with, 
and after probing the story himself had now signalled 
her to his superior as a potential spy. 

“So you want to visit Saint Omer, mademoiselle ? ”’ 
said the major, after the French officer had talked with 
him quietly for a few minutes. He told the major 
that there was not the slightest doubt the girl was, or 
had been, a resident of Lille. ‘“ But coming as you do 
from the actual seat of war you will appreciate our 
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Necessity to exercise the greatest care in granting 
permission for any unauthorised person to enter France.” 

“Tam a Frenchwoman, just escaped from enemy hands, 
is it not natural that I should wish to return to my own 
country ? ” | 

*‘ Quite natural. We shall offer no protest to your 
journey as soon as we are convinced of your story. 
If it is true you have nothing to fear, you will be entitled 
to whatever help we can offer you. However, I cannot 
promise under any circumstance to recommend your 
residence in Saint Omer. Do you know the town?” 

“Monsieur, I must appeal to your generosity,” 
pleaded the girl earnestly. ‘“‘ Ever since the Germans 
occupied Lille I have been robbed of all liberty, have 
been excluded from all communication with my relatives 
whom I now want to rejoin. I know nothing of Saint 
Omer, I have no interest in the town except that it is 
the home of my mother. I want to see her.” 

“It is unfortunate that Saint Omer should be the town 
chosen for the headquarters of the British army. You 
will understand it is impossible to allow you to go there 
without assuring ourselves of your innocent intention. 
You may be assured we shall not delay you unnecessarily 
but it is of the utmost importance that we protect our 
own interests. Therefore, you must be patient. 
Besides, you must be in need of rest after such a fatiguing 
journey. What made you undertake it ? ” 

Again Louise was deceived by the gentleness of tone, 
the friendly interest in her problem. She did not see 
that she was again being lured into a severe examination. 

*“One requires no excuse for undertaking that 
journey,” she said stoutly but with a bitterness that 
she had not yet displayed. “If you could realise the 
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awful state of the country under German occupation 
you would not ask why we should accept risks 
in escaping from it. It was not fear of the Germans 
that drove me to it. I do not fear, I despise them. 
It was fear for my own people, fear that under the 
terrible suspense they might be driven to commit foolish 
things. You, who are soldiers, can forget your miseries 
in action, therefore, it is difficult for you to picture the 
sufferings of a people condemned to helpless inactivity 
when their country is in peril. It is not deprivation of 
food that weakens them, nor the curtailment of their 
liberty that makes them desperate, nor the fear of 
physical danger that drives them into sullen rebellion. 
No, these could be supported as part of the burden of 
war. But to go on, day after day, week succeeding 
weary week, with no trustworthy news of the engage- 
ments, to hear nothing of the battles, except the 
triumphant accounts of the Boches, when we have 
fathers and husbands, sons and brothers fighting in those 
battles, but never a word of their fate reaching us— 
that is unendurable. We are submitted to a suspense 
that cannot be borne. Since October, nearly four 
months now, I have been without news of my mother, 
my sister, or my brother who are all in the unoccupied 
territory. They have heard nothing from us. They 
do not know whether my sister, another brother, or 
myself are yet alive. Picture their anxiety over us|! 
Such isolation is intolerable but it is general in that 
part of France held by the German troops and all Belgium. 

*“The members of the Red Cross Society have 
been excluded from all work in the military hospitals, 
we have been dismissed, but we have found other 
wotk, In working among the destitute and the 
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refugees from destroyed towns and villages we have 
been impressed with the necessity for restoring the 
means of communication which the enemy had 
forbidden. I was asked to be their first courier bearing 
letters from the poor people of Lille to their friends 
in unoccupied France. Since I was willing enough 
to escape from the life in a captured city I set out for 
Paris with three hundred letters concealed on my 
person.” 

“You understood the risks you rane Did you 
know you might have been shot had you been intercepted 
and those letters found?” asked the major, who was 
listening intently to the story. 

“There was no attempt to delude me about the 
danger,” was the simple reply. ‘“‘ Others who had 
failed in their effort to escape brought us news of the 
difficulties to be encountered and in Lille we did not have 
to seek for evidence of the savage punishments inflicted 
upon those who had the hardihood to defy the 
regulations. My friends did not fail to point out the 
dangers if I were caught. I merely resolved not to be 
caught.” 

**'You must have had an interesting journey. Would 
you mind telling me what you saw? What were your 
impressions P Which road did you take ?”’ 

Louise was completely at ease with this quiet man, 
whose manner betokened interest and sympathy. More 
worldly-wise people had failed to notice that his suave, 
gentle manner veiled frank hostility, that his solicitous 
questions dripped guile. He was an expert in making 
enemy agents betray themselves through over-confidence 
in their ability to bluff him. As the major drew a large- 
scale map of northern France across the table, Louise 
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bent over it, laid the point of a pencil he offered on 
Lille and tracing her road, plunged quickly into her 
narrative. 

*“‘T went through Saint Python, Solesmes, and Cambrai 
to Peronne. .. .” 

“© What induced you to select that route P” asked the 
French officer, raising hits head from the map but revealing 
nothing of his astonishment that she should indicate 
a road that led directly away from Holland, the country 
from which she had just come. 

Louise explained that before starting out on her 
journey she had consulted her best-informed friends, 
one of whom, the Bishop of Lille, had told her that the 
way to Paris was still open through a gap in the enemy 
lines near Peronne. When she arrived at Peronne, said 
the girl, she was told the road to Paris was no longer 
open to either friend or foe. From the channel to 
Switzerland there was an unbroken line of embattled 
troops. Faced with this obstacle to the accomplishment 
of her mission the girl assured her listeners that she had 
never contemplated abandoning her journey. Louise 
recalled having heard before leaving Lille that Mrs. 
Walker, the wife of the British consul, had made her 
escape over the Dutch Frontier. The exploit of this 
courageous lady inspired her to imitate it. She made 
her way to Orsinval where her brother Henri was 
parish priest and remained hidden there while he made 
preparations for the perilous journey which was to take 
her over Belgium, now efficiently policed by the 
invaders. 

As the girl talked, she was prompted by questions so 
that she acquired the habit of forestalling them by 
punctuating the easy flow of her narrative with staccato 
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sentences that displayed a retentive memory for detail 
and a surprising power of observation. 

“It was raining when I passed through Cambrai,” 
she said in the course of her tale, “‘ and so there were 
few troops in the streets. I took them to be head- 
quarters’ details... .” : 

““ What made you think that?” 

“They were from so many regiments but yet not 
numerous enough if the entire regiment was in the town. 
A regiment was just detraining at the railway station 

. ted and white cap badges... red collars... 
numerals 110... .” 

** Make a note of that,” snapped the major without 
turning his head in the direction of the French officer 
whom he addressed. “The 110th Bavarian Infantry 
Regiment is at Cambrai. We have been looking for 
them.” 

“At Solesmes the Kommandantur is in the Mairie. 
The staff are regarded as being unusually accommo- 
dating. .. . In Malines I talked with an officer of the 
Prussian Guard who had been wounded in the fighting 
near Ypres. He said their plan of attack has failed and 
he complained his men had been deceived by the rapid 
fire of the British infantry, which they took to be machine- 
gun fire and complained about being asked to attack 
against such a superiority of machine-guns. He also 
said the men had been splendid but the regimental 
leadership was hopeless . . . too much parade ground 
stuff.” 

** Do you speak German, mademoiselle ? ” 

‘€ Yes, I have lived in countries where the people are 
compelled to speak German against their will. I have 
been taught by those people to hate the Germans as 
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being oppressors and I have learned the methods for 
fighting against their oppression.” 

|. “Now, mademoiselle, when you were in Brussels... . ” 
and the girl was brought back to the military signifi- 
cance of her tale. It went on until Louise had no more 
to tell and the major no more to ask. Silent and haggard 
she waited for the next move. 

“ Extraordinary! Your story is most interesting,” 
admitted the major, but Louise could not tell whether 
he was enthusiastic or dubious. He was one of those 
men who had so trained their emotions that he betrayed 
nothing in feature or in speech that he wished to conceal. 
** Now since you cannot leave for France to-day, I am 
going to send you to an hotel where you can have the 
opportunity to rest. To-night I will call on you and 
let you know when you may expect to leave for France.” 

“ But be prepared for a delay of some days,” cautioned 
the French officer as he held the door open for her. 

The weary girl implored them not to place any fresh 
obstacles in her way. She regretfully admitted the 
need for circumspection on their part, but she reminded 
them she had three hundred anxiously awaited messages 
to dispatch, and, having come so far, she was eager 
to complete the journey which would bring her to her 
mother. She had to be content with vague promises 
and the admonition to be patient. 

Had Louise de Bettignies been able to hear some of 
the comments of the various men who had taken part 
in her examination she would have repressed all hope of 
an early resumption of her journey. She was already 
condemned in many quarters. 

“What I did not like was the faultlessness of her 
story,” said one who had weighed the evidence 
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judicially ; he was a lawyer of repute. “She had an 
answer for everything.” 

* She was altogether too glib for my fancy,” agreed 
a companion, adorned with equal grace by an Oxford 
accent and a Belgian uniform. “ It sounded like a well- 
rehearsed piece. The explanatory reasons at the difficult 
parts were too neatly phrased to be spontaneous, I 
am sure she has been trained in the details she was to 
reveal in order that she could get our confidence.” 

“ T admit the story sounded like a well-learned lesson,” 
protested a third, “but you’ve got to give that girl 
credit for not being detected in a single untruth,” 

** Where are the three hundred letters she claimed to 
be carrying? I searched her one and only piece of 
baggage and found nothing.” 

“Yes, what became of them? I am sure that girl 
is a spy. Why, a trained soldier could be forgiven for 
having missed half the things she saw and no ordinary 
woman would have noticed them at all! ” 

Acceptance of the girl’s guilt was so general that the 
discussion after having turned upon the decided improve- 
ment in the methods the German service were 
employing, finally centred upon the best manner to 
benefit from the detection of their latest agent. There 
was no suggestion that Louise de Bettignies should 
be arrested for espionage. Contrary to the popular 
belief the police are never eager to arrest spies if, by 
allowing them to retain their liberty, they will obligingly 
lead the way to their colleagues. When a spy is 
“scorched” he is a positive menace to those who 
employ him and to everyone with whom he associates, 
because it is inevitable that his every action will be 
performed under observation and every letter written 
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to ot by him will be read by the attentive watchers. 
It was naturally assumed, therefore, that this Louise de 
Bettignies would be allowed complete freedom to 
incriminate any other member of the German service 
with whom she cared to correspond. There was 
little danger in allowing her freedom if only she was 
adequately watched and it was soon generally known 
who had been delegated to the task of keeping the girl 
under observation. 

Besides, she was not arrested because nothing whatever 
had been proved in her disfavour and courts-martial 
demand well-supported evidence before passing a 
sentence. 

The utmost that Major C—— could be induced to say 
about the girl was a cryptic admission : 

“ If she is not a spy she ought to be,” which left his 
subordinates wondering what the next step in the drama 
was likely to produce. 

Being the type of man who will engage in a desperate 
affair with the audacity and cunning such enterprises 
demand, he called upon Louise that night wearing his 
serene and holiday-like expression. But he was still 
in search of information. This time he initiated a 
sagacious course of questioning calculated to reveal to 
him some point of weakness in the girl’s character upon 
which he could play in order to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion. Suddenly he changed his listless tone as 
though he had seen the point he was seeking. 

“What do you propose to do when you get to 
France ?”’ he asked. ‘“ You do not seem the kind of 
girl who will bury herself in a little provincial town 
while the world is in torment.” 


“There is so much I might do,” replied the girl 
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reflectively. ‘I would prefer to do something directly 
helpful in the war, something which calls for the same 
kind of sacrifice that the soldier offers. But, for a few 
days, I want to enjoy my liberty without having to think 
too setiously about my duty. The war has filled too 
much of my mind for the past few months, let me forget 
it for a day or two.” 

“I am going to ask you to keep your memory fresh 
for a few days longer because I want you to repeat your 
story to the commander of the British army. We 
leave for Saint Omer to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ! ” cried the girl, delight and excitement 
brightening her face. “ That is much quicker than I 
had anticipated so I will try to reward you by remem- 
bering all I told you to-day.” 

“Yes, keep the picture fresh in your mind. I want 
Sir John French to look right into his enemy’s lines 
through your eyes.” 

“TI will try,” said the girl, gravely obedient. It was 
a form of usefulness that had not presented itself to her. 

“I do not hesitate to say that you saw more than most 
men would have seen and I regret we have not a pair of 
equally good eyes observing for us all the time in Lille.” 
The major then sprang the surprise to which he had 
been leading. ‘ Look here, mademoiselle. You want 
to undertake responsible work for your country, you 
are not afraid if that work is flavoured with a spice of 
danger, then why not join our service? Why not go 
back to Lille and act as our agent there? You could 
render us invaluable service.” 

“You mean I should become a spy?” she cried in 
astonishment. 

“ Exactly, although we have other names for it.” 
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The major was able to present the work under its 
most alluring aspects but Louise declined to commit 
herself to a course of action which she was at pains to 
show was utterly repugnant to her ideas of honesty, of 
chivalry, and of duty. The soldier answered with 
arguments concerning the misapprehensions under which 
his agents performed a very necessary and valuable 
function in warfare, he played deftly upon her hatred 
for the Boches, and he created an attractive prospect 
for anyone with a sense of duty so ardent that it is 
willing to expend itself without reward upon unrecog- 
nised achievement. He was emphatic in attributing to 
Louise the special qualifications required in a successful 
spy; they had, he said, impressed all the officers she had 
interviewed that morning. 

All that he could gain in acknowledgment was the 
admission that Louise would give the matter serious 
consideration but, she insisted, if she agreed to accept 
such dangerous work she must be permitted to offer 
her services to her own country. If the French did not 
desire to employ her she would return to volunteer 
her services with the British. Having good reason to 
know that what he had told her of the difficulties to be 
encountered would be conclusive, Major C—— was 
content to let the matter rest there, confident that the 
French authorities would not repeat the offer in the 
form he had advanced it. To an officer who enquired 
how her case was progressing the major spoke enthusi- 
astically of Louise and repeated his enigmatic saying of 
the morning. 

“ If the girl is not a spy she ought to be.” 

Next day, under the escort of this privileged officer 
of the Intelligence Service, Louise made the journey 
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to France. It was a new experience to find barriers 
magically raised before her, she who had had to surmount 
so many, but as the guest of the service which erects the 
barriers and as a visitor to the commander of an army, 
the way was made delightfully easy. On the long straight 
road from Calais to Saint Omer the pair came within 
sound of the guns bombarding the British line, guns 
that were being fired from the neighbourhood of the 
city from which she had recently escaped. Louise 
commented on the different significance the ominous 
rumble had for her in this situation. 

“In Lille,” she said gravely, “the sound symbolises 
the nearness of the power of oppression, here it indicates 
how far away from the heart of France that power has 
been checked, that there is still a valiant resistence to the 
arrogant invader.” 

We may pass lightly over the domestic joys of her 
reception, for to Louise’s great delight she unexpectedly 
found a brother and sister visiting her mother at the 
time. Dinner had been eaten and the tables cleared 
when the summons came for the girl to visit head- 
quarters, Here she met Sir John French, Colonel 
McDonough (his chief of Intelligence), and Major C—— 
awaiting her. She left that interview deeply impressed 
with the effect an intelligent civilian’s observations may 
have upon the mind of men who are responsible for the 
conduct of a war. The old soldier in parting from her 
had said how much he regretted not having someone 
behind the German lines who could reproduce for him 
with equal fidelity the day to day situation before him. 
His words bore such a close resemblance to those 
employed by Major C that one might have suspected 
some concerted action between the two men. 
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No one seems then to have given much thought to the 
suspicion that Louise was an enemy agent until, after 
the lapse of a few days, a sudden, virulent panic smote 
the members of the French secret service who were 
guarding the locality in which the British headquarters 
were situated. This was created by the discovery of 
evidence which pointed to the activity of a dangerous 
spy in the prohibited area itself and when the mysterious 
enemy had been identified the consternation was 
complete. 

It was Louise de Bettignies, who had not only 
penetrated the British commander’s headquarters, but 
from there had gone to General Joffre’s headquarters at 
Chantilly | 


CHAPTER II 
THE RECRUIT 


IN normal times Saint Omer is a provincial town of 
twenty-thousand quiet, sober citizens, an abbey in 
dejected ruin, two tolerable restaurants, and one pleasant 
walk bordered by shady plane trees. The business 
transacted there is connected with the placid progress 
of the seasons over the surrounding fields and it flows 
into the outer bustling world of commerce through the 
recognised channels as tranquilly as the canal water 
flows through its locks to the sea. The demands of 
business or personal correspondence never submit 
the postal arrangements to abnormal strain. Con- 
sequently, when a stranger walked into the Bureau des 
Postes and deposited upon the counter a bundle of 
letters larger than any collection box in the town was 
designed to accommodate, the astonishment of the staff 
was so great that the incident assumed the magnitude 
of an historic event in local affairs. Such an unseemly 
orgy of epistolary activity was duly reported to the 
postmaster, to whom it furnished justifiable ground for 
sinister suspicion. 

In justification of his conduct it must be said that 
in 1914, Saint Omer was enduring its greatest military 
crisis since the Spaniards had sacked the town in 1537. 
During the early stages of the World War the inhabitants 
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of the most sophisticated cities in the world had 
succumbed to the ravages of the spy mania, so that it 
would have been altogether unnatural for the residents 
of a small town, suddenly chosen to provide accommo- 
dation for the officers of an army headquarters, to escape 
the contagion. Through the vigilance of an unusually 
active police force, strengthened for the work, no 
stranger entered the town without having excellent 
reasons for doing so, nor was he permitted to leave 
without being called upon to furnish unofficial curiosity 
with a good and sufficient account of himself. Even 
acquaintances were regarded with so great a distrust 
that the most reputable citizens did not dare venture 
to depart from the well-established routine of their 
existence, for fear of arousing suspicion of their evil 
intent by any novelty of behaviour. In such an 
atmosphere of distrust it was transparently obvious 
to the post-office staff that no fellow-citizen could 
contemplate the dispatch of several hundred letters 
without some advance notice of his intention leaking 
out through the customary domestic channels for the 
dissemination of information—such events were 
invatiably discussed in the cafés on the Grande Place. 
Acting with commendable discretion the official respon- 
sible for guarding the mails against abuse took the 
bundle of suspicious correspondence to the local 
representative of the Second Bureau, that section of the 
General Staff in France which is concerned with the 
collection of information relating to the enemy, embracing 
both espionage and counter-espionage. 

To an amused and incredulous officer the postal 
official revealed his belief that the letters were the work 
of a spy. Score upon score of less circumstantial 
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cases poured into the offices of every Intelligence Service 
during the war so that, for the most part, the harassed 
officers were plagued by fantastic stories based upon the 
flimsiest evidence of guilt. It became second nature for 
evety officer to seek a plausible excuse to account for 
the strangest conduct. In this particular case the 
officer to whom the complaint was made had the authority 
to open the letters and to demonstrate how foolish it 
was to assume that because of their number they had 
been written with ill-intent. Somewhat abruptly he 
opened one of the letters to inspect the contents. 

To his surprise he drew out a small piece of white 
linen on which a scanty message of well-being was 
written in such pale characters as to be barely decipher- 
able. 

Nonplussed by the originality of the enclosure, he 
opened another envelope only to find it bore a similar 
piece of linen, and another, and another—with the same 
result. Inspection of all the letters showed they were 
to the same purpose, curt intimations that Jean or 
Marie or Suzanne and the children were safe, the names 
varied but the messages were singularly alike. This 
was the most novel form of correspondence the officer 
had encountered but having been instructed in the 
subtle means by which secret agents carried on their 
clandestine correspondence with each other he was 
compelled to acknowledge that the postal official’s 
suspicions were not without foundation and that the 
case merited further investigation. 

Since every message bore a different signature there 
was no clue to the writer but it was not a difficult matter 
to trace the suspect. There was only one shop in 
Saint Omer capable of transacting commerce upon such 
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a grand scale that it could execute orders for envelopes 
by the hundred. Enquiries made at this shop revealed 
the purchaser to be a woman refugee from the occupied 
territory, otherwise nothing was known of her. When 
application was made to the police for information 
they could furnish none, no refugee answering the 
young woman’s description had reported her arrival 
to them. With this damaging evidence of plain evasion 
of police regulations concerning residence within a 
restricted area the mystery deepened and the secret 
police were entrusted with the pursuit. It was only a 
matter of a few days before they made their way to the 
home of Louise de Bettignies’ mother. 

“Mademoiselle is in Amiens visiting a friend,” an 
officer was informed when he called at the house to give 
Louise an opportunity of explaining her extraordinary 
correspondence and her reason for not reporting to the 
local police. “‘ We do not know when she will return.” 

In answer to his enquiries about Louise’s arrival 
and her authority to enter the area the officer was told 
that Louise was travelling on a confidential mission, the 
purpose of which could not be disclosed. 

“Will you have the goodness to tell me the name 
and address of the friend she is visiting in Amiens ? ” 
asked the officer, more than ever determined to probe 
the purpose of this mission. With so many compli- 
cations in the case the officer decided to waste no time 
in establishing contact with his quarry, so he telephoned 
to Amiens where he asked the police for their 
co-operation. 

A few hours later came the startling information that 
Louise de Bettignies had been in Amiens, had visited 
the friend, a priest, but had hurriedly departed for 
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Chantilly, where General Joffre had established his 
headquarters. From Saint Omer to Chantilly! Could 
a suspect have taken a more sinister route? Suspicion 
now ctystallised into conviction that the elusive young 
woman was a dangerous enemy agent. 

Convinced that they had to deal with a spy of more 
than usual audacity the French police vigorously pressed 
their pursuit, but their prey proved to be so surprisingly 
elusive that every move she made seemed to display a 
mastery in the difficult art of concealing movement. 
At several places the police missed her by narrow 
margins. Even in Saint Omer there was a fresh flurry 
of excitement when it was learned that the British 
were making discreet enquiries about the girl, and then 
there was a gasp of indignation when it was learned 
that she had doubled on her tracks in order to pay 
another visit to her mother and had succeeded in both 
coming and going without attracting notice. 

“Mademoiselle is on her way to England,” the 
police were now told when they sought to interview 
her. 

Her purpose was now manifest. Having been 
dispatched on a mission including visits to both head- 
quarters, not necessarily to spy but more probably to 
collect reports from resident spies who did not dare 
entrust their messages to the ordinary channels of 
communication, she was now returning to her employers 
through Holland. She must be stopped at all costs. 
The British were cautioned to be on the look-out for 
her arrival and police at all the channel ports were 
notified to be on guard. Presently word was received 
that the quarry was in Calais, where she had applied 
for permission to leave for England. That same 
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afternoon officers from Saint Omer hurried to the 
seaport where they found Louise apparently unconscious 
of all the excitement she had created and patiently 
waiting for the conclusion of the necessary formalities 
which would enable her to sail. Another searching 
examination was opened on the spot. 

** About this singular correspondence, mademoiselle,”’ 
said the senior officer. ‘“‘ You will admit it is uncommon 
enough to require some explanation.” 

** You have not delayed the delivery of those messages ! 
How could you be so cruel ? ” the girl cried in dismay. 
“I risked my life to bring those letters and by delaying 
them you are merely prolonging the anguish of those 
people who have had no word of their friends shut up 
in Lille. I beg of you to forward my poor letters.” 

“You must see that what you ask is impossible,” 
declared the officer by no means appeased. ‘“‘ We must 
know why you went to all the trouble of writing those 
messages on linen when paper is so much easier to 
obtain and provides a more suitable medium for writing. 
Your ink, too! This is no ordinary ink.” 

“I carried those messages through a country where 
every traveller is subject to examination and search 
by the enemy’s police. You would not have me carry 
three hundred forbidden letters in my hand. I would 
have been arrested by the first man I met and immediately 
imprisoned, perhaps shot, for such impudent violation 
of their regulations. To guard against discovery those 
letters were written on the white linen of my underskirt 
and since it was not improbable my clothing would be 
examined I took the additional precaution of writing 
them in lemon juice so that they would be invisible. 
When I got to Saint Omer I simply ironed the underskirt 

Cc 
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to make the writing legible, and cut it up so that 
each message could be mailed to the person for whom it 
was intended. You have only to apply to the addresses 
on those envelopes to find that the messages are all 
genuine.” 

“ Then if your purpose was quite innocent how does 
it come about that you did not report to the police ? 
We have no record of your entry into the country, none 
of your arrival in Saint Omer, and your journeys about 
France have been made in such a way that it has been 
impossible to overtake you until now.” 

“ There is no record of my entry because I was brought 
into the country under the personal escort of the major 
in charge of the British Intelligence service at Folkestone, 
where I landed from Holland. At his request, I came 
to tell the story of my journey to Sir John French.” 

“So? But you left Saint Omer on the pretence 
of going to Amiens. That was only a pretext. You 
really went to Chantilly. Doubtless you had a mission ?” 

‘You are right, I had a mission,”’ Louise cried, with 
a flush of anger. “I went to Amiens as I intended. 
I went to consult with the old priest who has been my 
friend and adviser since childhood. As I was about 
to take a step which would change my entire life I wanted 
to consult with him. When I had got the advice and 
blessing of my old friend I went to Chantilly.” 

‘For what pupose ?”’ 

“ To volunteer for service in the French secret service.” 

‘‘Then you doubtless have some means of identi- 
fication as a secret agent.” 

“No. My offer was not accepted. I was warmly 
received, encouraged, and told to go ahead with the 
work. Whatever I obtained that was of value would 
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be paid for generously. When the question was put 
to me by Major C—— in Folkestone he was frank 
enough to explain that an extensive secret organisation 
requires much money, the sum he mentioned is far 
beyond the funds I could command if I worked for the 
French service.’ 

** And so you are leaving ance: >” 

*“No, monsieur! J am not deserting France as you 
seemtoimply. Jam returning to my post. To-morrow 
I report to Major C in Folkestone for service 
under him. When he tells me to I shall return to France 
—to Lille—as a spy.” 

The bewildered but still distrustful French officer 
went to the British for confirmation of this story and 
learned that they were anxiously awaiting the return 
of Louise to undertake her duties. So it came about 
that Louise de Bettignies, who, on a patriotic mission, 
had incurred the suspicion of the two secret services 
that she was an enemy agent, was now enlisted in the 
one service which harbours a crusty old bachelor 
prejudice against the employment of women. 

One of the prime requisites of an espionage agent is 
a sound knowledge of human nature. When Major 
C—— declared, “If that girl is not a spy she ought to 
be,” he was doing more than express an appreciation 
of Louise’s abilities. He was expressing doubt of her 
veracity, and with him doubt was invariably followed 
by swift measures to ascertain the truth. Not only had 
he caused all her personal statements to be verified but, 
during his conversations with Louise, he had cunningly 
asked many questions to which he had the answer. By 
comparing her replies with his established information 
the major was provided with proof of Louise’s reliability, 
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which strengthened his belief in the other information 
she supplied and confirmed the opinion he had formed 
of her character. Having satisfied himself that there 
was no reason to suspect her loyalty the major then sought 
the means of enlisting her talents. 

When Louise had confided to her patrician mother 
that it was her intention to return to Lille, there to 
perform her duty as she saw it, the horrified lady had 
swept aside all subterfuge with the contemptuous 
comment : 

“* Bureau des Renseignements, Intelligence Service! Why 
resort to such ambiguity ? You propose to become an 
ordinary spy!” 

That was true enough, and the contempt which 
Madame de Bettignies expressed for her daughter’s 
projected employment is commonly reserved for all 
secret agents. To the ordinary man, anyone who can 
adopt such a profession is by nature, base, vile, 
unprincipled, and assured of an inglorious end before 
a firing squad. There is an inevitableness about the 
spy’s unpleasant end that contributes to the horror of 
his life, although few people realise that the mortality 
among spies is considerably lower than that of many 
fighting units. 

As for the morality of the work, that depends almost 
entirely upon the side the spy works for. The noble 
secret agents of one’s own country are invested with a 
halo of sanctity, their preservation of the nation’s 
security is judged to be worthy of the nation’s gratitude. 
On the other hand the enemy spy is a fair object for 
unqualified execration. Yet the difference between the 
two is subtle. Spies are only the secret agents of our 
enemy’s country and secret agents are no better than 
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the spies of our own country. No one in the United 
States ever questions the unblemished purity of Nathan 
Hale’s sacrifice yet the super-loyal American cannot 
question the justice of the punishment. 

Pethaps the only justification which may be set up 
crystallises about the spy’s motives. Whatever the 
age or the conditions be, the example that of King 
Alfred disguised as a minstrel, or Nathan Hale as a 
Dutch schoolmaster, or Carl Lody as an American 
citizen, patriotism furnishes an adequate excuse which 
cannot be advanced in the case, say, of Margaret Zelle 
(“Mata Hari’), who was an uninspired neutral. The 
professional spy, satisfied to work for money without 
any marked preference for whose profile adorns the 
coins which pays for his work, deserves all the condem- 
nation heaped upon his head but no one has any right 
to hurl execration upon an enemy patriot who becomes 
a spy unless they are equally sweeping in their condem- 
nation of their fellow-countrymen who do exactly the 
same work for the same reason. 

In the case of Louise de Bettignies the motive is plain. 
She was animated by the purest of patriotic motives. 
She was of that type, unhappily too rare in our day, 
who believes that her life belongs to her duty and not 
to her happiness. 

“Formerly, I loved my neighbour in his person,” 
said one of her colleagues. ‘“‘ Now the war has taught 
me to love him in his framework, in the picture of our 
country, its people and the land they inhabit. It is a 
sweeter love. If I am condemned to die I shall die 
singing for La Patrie.” 

Let it be noted this was no idle boast. On the morning 
when this girl, her name was Gabrielle Petit, had to 
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face the firing squad, her strong young voice greeted the 
dawn with a defiant chant, fitly chosen—Sa/ut, 6 mon 
dernier matin ! 

Only those who had practical demonstration of it 
could estimate the power of the fierce patriotism that 
surged through the women of the occupied territory 
and only they may judge how ardently the women 
strove to do their duty by bearing their share of war’s 
burden. 

Louise had nothing in common with the prevailing 
picture of the woman spy. Although in achievement 
her work surpasses that of the other women engaged in 
espionage during the World War, she probably owed 
her success more to the lack of traditional qualities 
than to any she possessed. Placed among the more 
spectacular women spies like the glamorous “ Mata 
Hari,” the Maria Lesser of legendary fame, or the 
demoniacal Irma Staub, the slender, modest Louise 
might be overlooked as insignificant but when the 
records of accomplishment are submitted to unprejudiced 
examination the French girl has nothing to fear from the 
comparison, her position as the queen of spies is 
unchallenged. 

Louise Marie Jean Henriette de Bettignies was born 
on July rsth, 1880, in the little town of Saint Amand 
in the north of France, of parents of noble families whose 
men were often talked about, their women never. She 
was the seventh of eight children. After the con- 
ventional education of girls of her station, Louise devoted 
serious thought to her future. Marriage was a project 
considered and rejected after an unhappy suitor 
discovered that her family was unable to endow her 
with the marriage portion he imagined he was worth. 
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This experience left Louise bruised in thought, filled with 
a memory of frustrated hope tinged with bitter regret. 
In the murky confusions of her life, lingered visions of a 
world of peace, love, and beauty from which she feared 
she was excluded. 

“It is odd,” she once said, with a wistful smile, to a 
companion in one of her adventures, “ that those who 
play at the game of love never suspect that it may have 
an end like other games.” 

Those wounds of the heart, they hurt none the less 
because we cover them with a smile ! 

One could never imagine a girl of her spirit passively 
resigning herself to the vacuum of old-maidenhood. 
To gratify her desire for more useful occupations 
Louise seriously considered devoting her life to religion. 
All her life she seems to have felt the need of an 
occupation that would demand the application of all her 
resources, all her energy. Louise was tempted to follow 
the example of her younger brother who had entered the 
church but after careful reflection she abandoned the 
idea, not because she felt unequal to the sacrifice it 
entailed but because, while the life of a religious might 
provide nourishment for her voracious appetite for 
Service, her nature was too active, too tumultuous for 
her to find enduring happiness in the tranquillity of 
the cloister. She loved life, beauty, laughter, and 
action. 

Rejecting the life of a nun, she decided to complete 
her education abroad, going first to England where she 
Spent two years at Girton College. In spite of the 
handicap of working in a foreign tongue she completed 
in two years the course which normally requires four 
years of study. 
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In 1906, she went to study in Italy, enjoying the art, 
the history, and the music of the Latins before turning 
to the more grave problems presented by the study of 
German. Louise had an instinctive dislike for the 
German character which is difficult to explain apart 
from the rancour which the Franco-Prussian war 
bequeathed to her people. She refused to go to the 
traditional Germany. An offer of employment in the 
household of Count Mikiesky in Lemburg, Poland, was 
accepted because it offered facilities for learning the 
German language in more congenial surroundings. 
Her antagonism for Prussia and Austria was so magnified 
from contact with the repressed Poles that she rejected 
the offer of a situation as governess to the children of the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria (whose untimely death 
by violence at Serajevo precipitated the outbreak of the 
war) in order to study the problems of another oppressed 
people, the Czechs. With the recollection of the 
smouldering hopes for gaining their independence 
cherished by Poles and Czechs, it is no wonder that, 
when Germany’s iron grip closed upon Belgium and 
menaced a portion of her own country, Louise gave 
attentive ear to the wail of anguish which assailed 
heaven. In her conscience she judged that the Belgians 
were stricken as the Poles and the Czechs had been, and 
that they would be deprived of their independence as 
they had been. 

As the menace of invasion crept nearer to her own 
home, when Mauberge had fallen, when Tournai was 
attacked, when fresh floods of refugees brought news of 
the enemy’s approach to Lille, Louise thought and 
spoke frequently of the generations of injustice inflicted 
by the Teutonic people upon weaker nations who had 
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fallen into their hands. But flight into safety never 
entered her head. When the less courageous or more 
prudent portion of the inhabitants began to evacuate 
the city, Louise and her elder sister Germaine gave their 
time to work in a military hospital. The battles of the 
Marne and the Aisne had supplemented the wounded 
from the engagements fought during the hasty with- 
drawal of the Allies’ left flank and hospital accommo- 
dation was under some strain. The two great battles 
that had relieved Paris brought numbers of German 
wounded into French hospitals, so that, because she 
spoke their own language, Louise found an additional 
occupation as letter-writer for the disabled prisoners. 

Against their country Louise maintained a resolute 
dislike but for the individual German, helpless upon a 
hospital cot, her heart could be surprisingly tender. 
Scores of letters beginning, “ Meine liebe Mutter,” went 
to Germany in her handwriting. Often the dictation 
ceased before the letter was finished and it was Louise 
de Bettignies who added the note which put to an end 
the anguish of suspense for a despairing woman, innocent 
like herself of the infamy of war that inflicted suffering 
on both. 

Then on the morning of October roth, enemy cavalry 
reappeared at the Ypres Gate in Lille, shells began to 
fall in the Place Richebé, and the city was besieged for 
the eighth time in its history. The Rue d’Isly where the 
de Bettignies lived was near the Bethune Gate, and on 
their way home from duty in the hospital the two sisters 
found French soldiers busily engaged in erecting defences. 
The two young women promptly enquired of the 


officer in charge if there was anything they could do for 
his men, 
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“No gift would be more acceptable to the men than 
some wine. We have none,” he replied. 

Germaine and Louise immediately set about supplying 
this want. They had to make several journeys and 
long before the work was finished, Uhlans were spraying 
the approaches to the Bethune Gate with machine-gun 
fire, snipers began to collect their harvest of the unwary 
or ignorant, and the crack of bullets mingled with the 
heavy roar of the explosions in the Place Richebé. It 
was no place for young women but the pair worked on, 
undeterred by the danger. 

With darkness came added terrors. The shell-fire 
increased in volume, incendiary bombs were thrown 
into the town. Through the incomprehensible stupidity 
of some official the water had been cut off so that the 
flames burned unchecked. 

Through this Dantesque scene went the two sisters 
on a fresh errand of mercy. They had overheard a 
bearded reservist, his face glowing with perspiration, 
declare feelingly : 

“How much better a man can work and fight when 
he has a good soup in his belly.” 

Instantly the two sisters resolved upon the wholesale 
manufacture of a soup to sustain the fighting men. They 
went from place to place through the half-deserted 
streets in search of vegetables. Their way was unlighted 
except for the illumination provided by the blazing 
buildings in the Place de la Republique, the hub of the 
city’s life, and the reflection of a fitful glow from a 
fire which had broken out in the Wazemmes district. 
So long as they had the means of bringing relief the two 
girls were content to work on, scouring the streets in 
search of the materials for their soup. They made 
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three hundred canteens of it. The officer who 
commanded the hard-pressed post at the Bethune Gate 
was eloquent in his gratitude and not unobservant of 
their courage, for he reported their act to the proper 
authorities and the elder of the sisters was rewarded with 
the Croix de Guerre. 

Five days later the inadequately protected city was 
forced to admit the German troops. The Red Cross 
workers were driven from the hospitals. Louise and 
her sister kad to seek other work. From the home of 
the Sisters of Charity in the Rue de la Barre, they aided 
in succouring the destitute townspeople and the horde 
of refugees who drifted into the city in search of shelter. 
The ladies who directed this work soon saw that the 
main sufferings of the people arose from their utter 
isolation from relatives who were with the regiments 
that were being pushed farther and farther away from 
the city. In order to allay the growing anxiety it was 
resolved to inaugurate the “ Family Post,” a clandestine 
organisation designed to ensure a more or less secure 
and regular channel of communication with the outer 
world. Louise was the first courier dispatched. 

It is in accordance with tradition that every woman 
spy is glamorously beautiful. In this respect Louise 
is a bitter disappointment. Although a native of French 
Flanders, the land of robust men and buxom women, 
Louise had few of the racial characteristics of the Flemish 
people. She was slender of figure and short of stature. 
The first impression one got of her was that she was far 
too fragile for the exacting work she was performing. 
It required close personal acquaintance to recognise 
that her body was like fine tempered steel, of astonishing 
strength. The phlegmatism of the Fleming was replaced 
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in her case by a vivacity that was essentially French. 
In no sense “pretty” her regular and harmonious 
features gave an expression of gentle, reposeful beauty 
to her face. Her dark blue eyes were bright, not from 
shallow vivacity but from the inner sweetness of her 
nature and the working of an active intelligence alertly 
peering from the little window science provides for us 
to gaze through this intangible night of life upon the 
working of the great microcosm. Her mouth was 
slightly large but the mobile lips gave strength to her 
expression. The only true Flemish characteristic she 
retained was the luxuriant splendour of golden hair 
that Rubens’ models have made familiar. 

Louise spoke six languages, not so perfectly that there 
was no trace of accent but fluently and easily, had more 
than a superficial knowledge of art, and was a musician 
of no mean order. In spite of this formidable catalogue 
of accomplishments the girl’s most striking feature was 
her alluring femininity. In case the reader should imagine 
that to wear spectacles and to scorn the use of lipstick 
is a dangerous course for a young woman to follow, let 
me add that mentally Louise was the most womanly 
woman one could imagine. 

There was nothing of the Amazon about her. Her 
love of clothes is common to all women but she had 
an unerting instinct for the chic and wore her clothes 
with distinction. During her espionage work Louise 
was compelled to flit furtively from place to place, often 
compelled by the vigilance of the police to sleep in a 
barn or under a hedge: sometimes forced by the close- 
ness of the pursuit to make an unpremeditated plunge 
into foul water or to crawl through acres of glutinous 
mud.. Discomfort, abomination, and filth were so 
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distasteful to her healthy nature that she must often have 
been tempted to tarry when once she had reached a 
safe shelter or had crossed the frontier, in order to rest 
and refresh herself, but Louise was never known to 
delay for more than the shortest time when on a mission. 
Her determined haste on these occasions earned for her 
the name of “ Vite, vite,’ by which expression she was 
constantly spurring forward her colleagues. 

From this description it will be seen that Louise was 
in no sense typical of the beauteous ladies whose spell 
of diablerie and witchery are their principal qualifications 
for espionage. The unfortunate truth is that no spy 
tries to make herself conspicuous either in appearance 
or conduct. To be a little more ordinary than the 
ordinary person is the object of all good spies, male or 
female, and if to their other qualities of self-assurance, 
unflinching courage, nimbleness of wit, and abundant 
ingenuity they can add a natural unobtrusiveness, they 
have most of the attributes for prolonging a dangerous 
life. Louise was unusually qualified for the work once 
her repugnance to it had been overcome and when it 
had been pointed out that the greatest service she could 
perform for her country was to set her scruples aside, 
embrace the offer Major C—— had made, and return 
to Lille, the girl was fired with desire to start. To her 
great satisfaction, before leaving Saint Omer, Louise 
had found her mother reconciled to the proposal. 
Disapproval had given place to understanding. 

“ Since you believe it is your duty to return to Lille, 
my dear,” said her mother on the eve of departure, 
“I would not interfere with your going. But be wise, 
be prudent. Take counsel of older friends when you 
get there.” 


CHAPTER II 
ALICE DUBOIS IS BORN 


RETURNED to Folkestone, Louise quickly fell under the 
fascination of the most absorbing work in war next to 
the personal command of men. Her technical training 
was simple in the extreme for espionage is a form of 
human activity which leaves little to be learned beyond 
a few details. A contemporary French journalist writing 
on the subject of the British Intelligence Service with 
more than the customary lack of accuracy, but with 
greater assumption of authority, places its headquarters 
at No. 10, Downing Street (omitting to say what became 
of the Prime Minister who was officially residing there) 
and ascribes to newly engaged agents an elaborate 
training in a special school “‘ somewhere in Devonshire.” 

Of course, no such school exists. Maria Lesser, the 
famous ‘‘ Fraulein Doktor” of the German service, 
established a training school in Antwerp* for her pupils 
and thus provided a splendidly easy way for the Allied 
agents to identify the graduates when they emerged to 
undertake their missions. The Antwerp academy was 
a solemn warning to other directors of espionage (if 
any warning was necessary) not to gather their agents 
in any one place. What instruction Louise received was 

* At ro Rue d’Etang de Schoonbeke, a house which had been 
abandoned after it had been struck by a shell during the siege. 
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given by a man already experienced in the work who 
lived in populous Kensington, where a stranger may 
come and go without exciting comment. It is recorded 
that he burst into indignant complaint because one of his 
women students caused him embarrassment when, with 
misplaced enthusiasm, she began to call at his rooms too 
early in the morning to escape the attention of his 
neighbours. 

Louise had to be instructed in the fundamentals of 
obtaining and transmitting information, the employment 
of codes, the identification of military units, and the 
way of making intelligent deductions from small details. 
The choice of ways and means was left entirely in her 
own hands, for it is wisely recognised that anyone 
called upon to perform a task surrounded by so many 
physical hazards must be left complete liberty of action. 
Anyone incapable of inventing the necessary evasions 
to suit the exigencies of the moment has no place in 
espionage. The quickness of wit demanded by the 
work cannot be cultivated nor can its application be 
taught, one either has it or has not, one either dodges 
the police or one does not. 

Curiosity being the last thing spies wish to arouse 
in themselves and their work, it is unwise to distinguish 
them by numbers because that is instant condemnation 
in intercepted correspondence. When Louise de 
Bettignies entered the British service she became Alice 
Dubois to everyone in it. Her proper name was aban- 
doned, forgotten for reasons of safety. Her chief was 
“Uncle Edward ” and her “ letter-box ” (the man in 
Holland to whom her reports were relayed) was either 
“Mr. Beemans” or “ Aunt Emma.” This latter 
gentleman was a Belgian and those who encountered 
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him in his unpleasant work will recall with joy that 
kind nature had endowed him with a sense of humour 
which was not the least endearing of his qualities, 

In the middle of February, 1915, Louise arrived in 
Philippine, the last village in Holland before crossing 
the frontier into the Belgian village of Bouschaute. 
Between these two places death stalked the unwary. 
It is probable that Louise recalled with a grim smile 
the farewell of the agent who accompanied her to 
Philippine : 

** Remember, if you get caught we will not be able to 
help you. But if you do have the misfortune to be 
caught it will probably be your own fault. Good 
luck.” 

With that comforting reflection to cheer her the girl 
took the first plunge to meet the unknown dangers 
awaiting the spy behind the German lines. 

Crossing the frontier from Holland to Belgium was 
much easier than reversing the direction but in any 
event the wayfarer had to avoid encounters with an 
alert police who had a tendency to appear at the most 
inopportune moments. Any night movements in 
proximity to the frontier on the Belgian side called for 
a detailed knowledge of the locality and some acquain- 
tance with the habits of the police, so that the agents 
who had to make the crossings did so under the expert 
guidance of men who knew every inch of the road. 
While waiting for nightfall, Louise had an opportunity 
to hear something of her guide’s story. He had been 
a respected merchant in Visé when that village was 
occupied by the German troops and had been seized as 
a hostage for the good behaviour of his neighbours. 
For some imaginary wrong done by a fellow villager 
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this unhappy man was sentenced to death and on fourteen 
consecutive mornings he was put through the comedy 
of execution. Each day his heartless tormentors selected 
a different spot for the final act and to give each the 
impression of being the fatal day they carried out the 
full ritual of the ordeal, until, when the firing squad 
waited with fingers on triggers for the command to 
fire, someone would rush forward to inform the wretched 
victim that his death had been postponed until the 
following day. Then, with the aid of the man for whose 
wrong-doing he was paying the penalty, he escaped 
and made his way to Holland, where he might have 
remained undisturbed had he not been inspired with 
the desire to gratify his spirit of vengeance against the 
men who had inflicted upon him the hellish vision of 
levelled rifles. To every person whom he conducted 
over the frontier he spread the contagion of his deadly 
hatred. 

Under this man’s guidance Louise was safely passed 
through the police cordon guarding the frontier, beyond 
it she had to depend upon her own resources to reach 
Lille. From Bouschaute she set out for Brussels. 
Experience she had gained on her first journey enabled 
her to avoid encounters with the police until she was on 
the outskirts of the Belgian capital, where to her 
annoyance she was challenged and ordered to produce 
her papers of identification. Louise promptly offered 
her card of identity for inspection. 

““And your passport?” demanded the policeman, 
handing back the card. When Louise expressed 
ignorance of this official form the man retorted brusquely: 
“ The regulations require everyone coming from France 
to provide themselves with written authority to enter 
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Belgium. You had no right to leave Lille without 
it.” 

This regulation had come into force during the five 
weeks Louise had been absent from her home but any 
explanation of her absence would have led to such 
embarrassment that she was compelled to avoid the 
subject. Trying hard to conceal her dismay, she said 
impudently : 

*‘ T have come twice before to see my sister in Brussels 
without a passport. The police have raised no objection 
to my coming. Your authorities pass so many 
regulations that it is physically impossible to keep up 
with them. If they chose to issue a new regulation 
while I am on the road, you can hardly expect me to have 
foreseen the need and provided for it.” 

The policeman was a truculent fellow, Louise by no 
means accommodating, so, believing the best form of 
argument was the shortest, he seized her by the arm and 
led her off to police headquarters where, before presenting 
her to his officer, he conducted a quick examination of 
her handbag and her person. In his opinion he found 
indisputable evidence that she was a spy because she was 
carrying a letter written in English. 

“This woman is a spy,” he announced, as he thrust 
her before the officer on duty. ‘“ She has come from 
Lille without a passport but she has an English letter 
and she can speak German. Is that not enough ?” 

*‘ Bad enough,” said the officer. ‘‘ What has she to 
say for herself ? ” 

He addressed Louise in English, German, and French, 
but she presented a blank face to every question save 
those in the latter language, these she answered readily 
enough. When the policeman declared that she had 
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been able to understand his German without any 
difficulty, Louise assured the officer that she could under- 
stand what was said but she flatly denied that she had 
answered in any language but her own. This was 
true. Louise had been cautioned not to reveal her 
knowledge of German lest it make men cautious of 
speaking that language in her presence. The examining 
officer was satisfied that his subordinate was exagger- 
ating Louise’s knowledge of German. 

*‘ But what about this letter in English ? ” he asked. 

Now this was a matter of considerable importance. 

It was a recommendation of the bearer to the Brussels 
representative of the ‘“‘ Cereal Company,” of Flushing 
for employment and assistance. It was quite an innocent 
document as the police officer read it but while the words 
were under his eyes Louise was passing through an 
excruciating ordeal. The letter was a direct challenge 
to the German police. To appreciate it a word of 
explanation is necessary. 

During the war a number of business houses sprang 
up or took over existing organisations in Holland. 
These new firms proved to be very enterprising concerns. 
Some even established branches in Germany. Although 
they did engage in actual commerce, pecuniary gain 
was the last thought of their directors. Disguised as 
the representatives of these pseudo-Dutch companies, 
Allied agents were sent to penetrate areas which were 
not easily accessible. In 1919, I listened with a good 
deal of amusement to a former member of the Zentral 
Einkaufs Gesellschaft* describe how a renegade French- 
man operating as the Venus Soap Company in Schiedam 
had obtained supplies from Allied sources ostensibly 


* The Central Control for im ports into Germany. 
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for Dutch consumption but had obligingly furnished 
them to the Germans through a branch of his business 
in Dusseldorf. I did not tell the man who gloated over 
this act of treachery how choiccly they had been fooled. 
The renegade Frenchman was Major Joseph Crozier, 
and his staff of the Venus Soap Company were all French 
secret agents who used this disguise to secure information 
that led to the seizure of many cargoes of contraband 
goods. The supplies were furnished by the British 
authorities at the request of Colonel Wallner, the French 
liaison officer at Folkestone, who were willing to pay 
this price for the invaluable information the “ renegade ” 
Frenchman thus procured. 

The “Cereal Company” to which Louise was 
accredited was another of these mushroom concerns 
which sprang to life with the sound of the guns and put 
up their shutters when the armistice was signed. 
Directed by M. van Tichelin, its headquarters were in 
Flushing but its agents were distributed all over Holland 
and Belgium. Some of the more famous Belgian spies 
like the two Gabrielle Petits (one of whom is honoured 
as a national martyr, the other is happily married to a 
fellow-employee of the bogus company, Arthur 
Bertenchamps), Fernand van Andruwel, Lanckens, 
Theodore Broeckx of Neerpelt, and many others (the 
Germans claim to account for 2,000) were members of 
this organisation. 

Since Louise had no organisation of her own yet and 
individual effort could not overcome the innumerable 
difficulties of the task given her, the British authorities 
had accredited her to the “‘ Cereal Company ” for assis- 
tance in need. It was one of their guides who conducted 
her over the frontier. When the police officer in Brussels 
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was reading this letter found in Louise’s possession he 
was actually studying the passport of the enemy secret 
service. 

** What is this letter for ?”’ he asked, after mastering 
its contents. 

“It is a recommendation from a friend for employ- 
ment,” replied Louise innocently. 

“So I see. But why is it written in English pP ” 

‘Because my French friend who wrote it can speak 
English but not Dutch and the Dutchman to whom it is 
addressed can read English but not French. If you can 
translate it for me I shall be glad to know what the letter 
says.” 

The officer read the letter to her in French and then 
examined her upon the methods she proposed to employ 
in discharging her work if she got it. He seemed a 
friendly sort of fellow for having sympathised with the 
authorities of the occupied zone in their problems of 
feeding the population, he exposed to the girl the oppor- 
tunities she had of trading in large quantities of food- 
stuffs with the German army authorities or on a more 
modest scale with the various regimental messes. After 
this pleasant chat he reverted to his official tone, 
reprimanded Louise for having offended against the 
police regulations, which he was careful to explain were 
designed to safeguard the civilians, and concluded by 
mildly reproving his subordinate for excess of zeal. 

Released happily from this predicament, which might 
have had serious results, Louise continued her way. 
It was her intention to make a detour which would 
enable her to call upon her brother, the priest at Orsinval, 
to give him news of their family. The abbé Henri was 
glad to have reassuring news of his old mother, to 
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receive at second-hand information of the welfare of 
other members of the family, concerning whose fate he 
had been in entire ignorance, and to hear with satisfaction 
the efforts that had been made to institute the “ Family 
Post.” Thus far the reunion had dealt happily with 
their relations but when Louise revealed the nature of 
the work which had brought her back to the occupied 
territory from which she had been at such great pains 
to escape, the good man was shocked. He did not 
know what to make of this turbulent young woman 
whom he had known and loved as a tranquil, devout 
girl. To the abbé, a spy is an immoral creature employ- 
ing criminal methods in an unscrupulous work of 
questionable value, invariably caught and shot amid 
the applause of an outraged populace. With this 
common but erroneous impression of his sister’s future 
the abbé did not hesitate to express his disapproval. 

“What folly have you committed,” he exclaimed 
reproachfully. “‘ You are playing with death. If you 
are caught there is nothing for you but the firing squad.” 

“The firing squad! I know it. And after? Do 
you not see there is the satisfaction of having served our 
country by sharing the perils of the soldiers? Does a 
soldier decline to perform his duty for fear of being 
killed? The firing squad? What does it matter if by 
my work the lives of thousands of our soldiers are spared ? 
Like Jeanne d’Arc I shall have served my country and, 
like her, I shall have my statue.” 

Prophetic vision! As the readers of this book shall 
see, if Louise de Bettignies was spared a violent death at 
the hands of the national enemy, her martyrdom for her 
people’s cause entitles her to claim comparison with the 
saint. Not until tranquillity was restored to the embattled 
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nations was the work of this heroic girl revealed. Then 
it was found that nations had honoured her. When the 
veil of secrecy was raised it displayed her as the bearer 
of the Cross of an Officer of the British Empire (O.B.E.), 
the Military Cross, the Legion d’Honneur, and the 
Croix de Guerre. Yet as one of the great heroes and 
martyrs of the war she remains virtually unknown, not 
because her achievement was lacking in degree of merit 
but because the nature of her work enforced its perfor- 
mance under the cloak of anonymity. On the threshold 
of her mission the girl Louise de Bettignies ceased to 
exist except as an obscure private citizen in an occupied 
town but as Alice Dubois she operated under the beards 
of the Germans until her activity became a nightmare 
to the police. 

She organised a band of workers who were without 
parallel in espionage but even to them she was no more 
than a shadowy mythical creature endowed with magical 
powers of invisibility. Alice Dubois became to friends 
and foes a will-o’-the-wisp, diligently pursued and 
loyally protected: a baleful menace and a shining 
example of patriotic sacrifice. So well was her identity 
preserved that those friends who were questioned about 
her work and denied all knowledge of the girl, rarely 
knew that they were telling an untruth. 

For several days Louise remained in concealment in 
her brother’s house in Orsinval, maturing her plans for 
raising an organisation that would cover the territory. 
Abbé Henri knew his sister too well to interpret her 
enthusiasm as anything but an exalted feeling of having 
inherited a task worthy of the best performance. He 
ceased to try to persuade her against pursuing it, he was 
converted to sympathise, and finally to offer his help. 
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Through his exertions Louise was furnished with the 
documentary proof that she was Alice Dubois, a refugee 
from the village of Neuve Eglise. The choice of 
residence was deliberate. Neuve Eglise was just behind 
the British lines so that, had the Germans desired to 
inspect the official documents verifying her claim to be 
a resident of the village, they must first capture it from 
an enemy who showed no signs of accommodating their 
aim. Armed with these papers she set out for Lille, 
explaining to the police, whom she made no effort to 
avoid, that she hoped to find better opportunity of 
employment in the larger city. 

The “ Alice Service ” had begun its mission. 

“You would never think this was a captured city 
with fighting going on only ten miles away, except for 
the crowds of soldiers and the roaring of heavy artillery, 
which I can hear quite plainly—shops open and doing a 
brisk trade. Big crowds on the streets.” 

That may have been the aspect of Lille as seen by a 
United States senator* who viewed the city from the 
windows of Crown Prince Rupprecht’s chateau and under 
the soothing confident influence of the prince’s head- 
quarters staff, but the dolorous life of the French people 
on the reverse side of the medal offered less opportunity 
for exclamations of wonder and considerably more for 
humble resignation. By common consent it was decided 
to conceal their wounded pride beneath an attitude of 
indifference or passive resistence to the invaders. Beneath 
the more or less placid surface, raged a fierce torrent of 
suppressed emotion and thwarted action that found 
expression in every petty resentment not expressly 
forbidden—and many that were. Among the remaining 


* See Bowers’ Beveridge and the Progressive Eva, p. 465. 
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residents, Louise found no lack of helpers but her mission 
was so delicate that every individual recruited had to be 
chosen with the utmost care and caution. This was 
not merely a matter of selecting the appropriate person 
for a specific task, it was compulsory because of the 
necessity rigidly to exclude undesirables. 

The German secret police seemed everywhere. Under 
the guise of unselfish friendship they penetrated homes 
and betrayed the incautious. Louise’s first mission 
from the city had inaugurated the ‘‘ Family Post,” a 
recognised need, so that those behind the German lines 
might maintain communication with the outside world 
from whom they were cut off as effectively as if they 
inhabited some other planet. So urgent was the necessity 
to break through the surrounding barriers that enclosed 
them that the residents became the easy prey to innumer- 
able spies traffeking in the anguish of suspense. 

One day or another, if you were a citizen of Lille at 
that time, a stranger would knock at your door and with 
a whispered request for a private interview would tell 
you that he had a verbal message from some friend or 
relative in unoccupied territory. Having gone for 
months without news of your friend, wrung with 
anxiety and tortured with suspense, what were you 
inclined to do P 

“T have no friend or relative of that name,” you would 
retort, trying and hoping to make him divulge some 
sign of trustworthiness. 

“You are wise to be cautious,” was the general trend 
of the stranger’s replies. ‘“‘ As for my news you may do 
as you please, it is no affair of mine. Recently, I was 
in Holland on my own affairs and there I met a man who 
paid me well to deliver certain messages here. One 
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was for you. I cannot show you the original because 
I did not wish to be found with them in my possession, 
I refused to carry any written messages but I memorised 
them. This was yours... .” 

Sometimes the messenger had not been paid and 
required satisfaction for the risk he had run before 
revealing the message entrusted to him. There were 
occasions on which the agony of suspense drove you 
to such a pitch of desperation that you were compelled 
to pay your last centime to obtain information of a 
loved one, to experience the indescribable joy of learning 
that he or she was safe, or to realise the long anticipated 
sorrow of hearing that husband, father, or brother had 
fought his last fight in defence of his country. Any 
news, however melancholy, was preferable to the 
prolongation of the dreadful uncertainty. However, 
your affable stranger was most likely to be the bearer of 
cheerful tidings which would render you well disposed 
towards him and having delivered himself of the message 
he would proceed to suggest that, as he was delighted 
to find the journey to Holland could be performed 
without the risk he had anticipated and had been more 
profitable than he had dared suppose, he was about to 
repeat it. This time he did not fear to carry written 
messages and in return for a small consideration would 
be willing to convey a letter from you to a friend in 
unoccupied France which he would mail when once 
safely across the frontier. There were just enough 
honest men in the trade to make the story plausible and 
the practice dangerous. For when you had given the 
stranger the note the chances were about two to one 
that next day you would be arrested for attempted 
violation of the police regulations forbidding corres- 
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pondence with unoccupied France and the message you 
had written would be produced in evidence against you. 
Unhappily, the police found many traitors willing to 
undertake the malodorous work of luring unsuspecting 
citizens into these petty infractions of the multitude of 
regulations. | 

At the outset of her career, Louise was almost trapped 
by one of these police agents. She was in Courtrai 
seeking a suitable assistant to conduct the work of her 
service in that town from which it was proposed to 
dispatch a regular line of couriers. There came to her 
unsolicited, a man, who gave his name cautiously as 
Alexandre, a redoubtable fellow from his own account, 
who had been employed for so many years in the 
resourceful craft of smuggling that he knew numerous 
safe ways of crossing the frontier unknown to the 
police. He urged his qualifications as a courier upon 
Louise so eloquently that the girl, impressed by his 
shameless candour, was ready to employ him. Never- 
theless, she proceeded with caution. 

“ Thave no doubt you would make an excellent courier 
for anyone needing one,” she admitted. “ But I have 
no need of your services.’ 

‘I was told you were seeking someone who would 
take messages to Holland,” urged Alexandre, dis- 
appointed at her indifference. ‘“ You may rely upon me 
as you would upon your own brother.” 

“IT do not doubt it. You have been very frank but 
I simply do not need a courier. My business does not 
require one.” . 

Well, that’s odd. I was told you were seeking for 
someone who could carry messages over to Holland.” 

“* Oh, that was some days ago. The message has gone.” 
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“Then you may have others,” suggested Alexandre, 
renewing his hopes of employment. 

“No, I do not think so. My lover has escaped to 
Holland where he wanted me to join him. I would 
have liked to do so but on making enquiries I find the 
risk is too great. I decided to stay where I am and wrote 
to tell him so.” 

** Well, if that is so there is no more to be said,” 
declared the disappointed man. “ But if you should 
hear of anyone who needs a reliable courier you might 
keep me in mind. The more confidential the work the 
better I shall be pleased.” 

After renewing his protestations of honest intention, 
Alexandre took his departure. The man was precisely 
the type Louise was seeking, bold, resourceful, skilled 
in the delicate art of evading the police, and familiar 
with unfrequented paths, yet the prudence which marked 
every step of her way caused Louise to require conclusive 
proof of the man’s honesty. On her return to Lille she 
applied for information to her one sure source, M. 
Lenfant, the civil police commissioner of Roubaix, who 
had stood loyally to his post and, by doing so, performed 
invaluable services to the Allies in general and to Louise 
in particular. M. Lenfant made professional enquiries 
about the proposed new courier and learned that he was 
not boasting about his achievements as a smuggler, for 
he had an impressive police record in this unsavoury 
commerce. The last of his exploits had terminated in 
a brawl in which a knife alleged to have been wielded by 
Alexandre played a prominent part. This feat in itself 
would have discouraged Louise from employing him, 
for she had established a rigid standard of conduct 
for all her helpers, but worse was to come. For his 
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dexterity with the short blade, Alexandre had gone to 
prison to serve a long sentence, most of which was 
unexpired. How, then, account for him being at 
liberty ? 

M. Lenfant was at no loss for an explanation. In 
order to secure ready tools for their designs the German 
police had released many criminals from prison in return 
for their promise of assistance as “‘ stool pigeons.” It is 
notorious that the criminal is not satisfactory material 
for espionage but his special qualifications and experience 
in avoiding the police make him a formidable counter- 
spy. The German secret police owed much of their 
success in the detection of Allied agents to the treachery 
of these unscrupulous creatures. The devil must be 
given his due. It would be improper to belittle the 
work of these gentry upon whose work the secret 
police thrived. One needs only cite such examples as 
those of Armaand Jeannes who, on his own admission, 
denounced seventy victims, including Nurse Cavell, and 
the wretch Keurvers (the name has orthographical 
variations) whose “ bag ” included Gabrielle Petit and 
Jean Daubecies, for which latter exploit he received the 
reward of 1,000 francs. 

When her loyal friend had thus explained the probable 
reason of Alexandre’s ardent desire to secure employment 
as a courier, Louise had every reason to congratulate 
herself on having acted with prudence in her interview 
with him. She had very nearly fallen into the net which 
Alexandre was to use more effectively at a later date 
upon one of her principal lieutenants. However, this 
was but one of many such escapes she had. On her 
return from Courtrai, Louise carried with her a number 
of letters brought from Holland that had to be delivered 
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secretly in Lille. She was reluctant to occupy herself 
with this traffic because of the additional dangers to 
which the couriers were exposed, but it was exceedingly 
difficult to enlist the sympathy of some patriots while, 
at the same time, declining to interest herself in their 
wotk. This time she accepted the letters and thus 
exposed herself to the risk of exposure in the oddest and 
most unexpected way. 

A certain German army doctor had billeted himself 
upon a well-known Lille physician and had developed 
the habit of joining his unwilling host for a professional 
chat (and a free bottle of wine from a cellar of repute) 
after his day’s work in the hospital was ended. The 
French doctor was never effusive in his welcome, partly 
from natural resentment at having his privacy violated 
by one of the conquerors and partly from a cordial 
dislike of the individual who was responsible for it. 
On the night after Louise’s return from Courtrai the 
doctor tried to excuse himself from entertaining his 
enforced guest on the plea of indisposition, but this 
permitted the German doctor to offer his professional 
services. He found his host suffering from a marked 
depression. Seeking for a cause of the sadness the 
German obtained no satisfactory reply, but being of that 
nature which cannot refrain from projecting itself into 
other people’s affairs he carried his curiosity into the 
kitchen. Here he found a faithful old servant, devoted to 
her employer, who had been with the family many years. 

‘Your master is very sad to-night, what is the matter?” 
asked the officer. Then observing that the woman was 
on the brink of tears he asked again: “‘ Have you 
received bad news ?” 

“ Bad news, indeed,” declared the woman unguardedly, 
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etween her sobs. “The poor master has just been 
fold of the loss of his only son. He was as fine a boy as 
wou could wish to see and he has been dead six weeks 
without us knowing it. Killed in battle at Arras.” 

} “ But how do you know that? It can only be some 
olish gossip because no official lists of casualties in the 
french army are reported in the newspapers. Your 
paster is foolish to place any credence in such reports.” 
| “Tt is true enough. The news came to-day from 
Bolland.” 

t Nothing would induce either the servant or her 
employer to betray the identity of the messenger but 
he German doctor had the doubtful satisfaction of 
@enouncing his French colleague to the authorities for 
qerrying on an illicit correspondence. It was argued, 
vith sound logic but questionable morality, that the 
inhappy man was guilty of a crime in acquiring know- 
edge of his son’s death since he could only have learned 
pf it through one of the clandestine channels of com- 
munication existing to violate the decree against 
forrespondence with the rest of France. 

| Fortunately, her friends were loyal, for it was through 
Louise that the melancholy news had come to the 
stricken household. An inviolable rule had been 
established by which all members of the “‘ Alice Service ” 
uestioned by the police must at all times absolutely 
feny acquaintance with any other members of the 
jervice, either blank denial or repudiation had to be 
Dffered to every question on relations with other agents. 
Fortunately, the French physician knew this adamantine 
le and when examined pleaded absolute iynorance of 
the person from whom he had received the news of his 
son’s death. 
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Louise was experiencing no little difficulty with tl: 
police. She encountered an inexplicable suspicion 5 
she went about the countryside organising the embry 
service under the disguise of the “‘ Cereal Company’s’ 
representative. More than once she was called upc 
to provide evidence of the nature of the work she ws 
reputed to be engaged in and it was indeed fortunae 
that she had genuinely engaged in this commerc., 
Nothing is so disillusioning to the layman as a spys 
disguise. The very theatrical disguises requiring a 
generous application of grease paint, dark spectacles anj 
false whiskers (without which no spy’s equipment :s 
complete) are wholly legendary, they offer too slight a 
protection against modern police methods of detection. 
A spy’s security must depend upon something much 
more substantial. 

Louise was fully aware of this, it had been impressed 
upon her during her novitiate in England. There was 
no great risk, it was thought, in her association wit! 
the ‘Cereal Company” provided she did perform th 
work of a saleswoman as a cover for her espionage), 
The two tasks had to be so skilfully interwoven that any: 
suspicious act as a spy must be dispelled by proof that, 
it was legitimate sales work. Other secret agent 
masquerading as representatives of the company were no 
meeting with the same suspicion as she was, so that 
Louise was forced to seek and remedy the cause of the 
suspicion that she aroused. The solution came from an 
unexpected source. 

On one of her recruiting journeys the girl had paused 
at an hospitable home where her secret mission was 
unknown. While resting there it was inevitable that 
the conversation should turn upon the war and the 
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many changes it was producing in the lives of the 
people. 

‘* Everywhere there is tragedy of one sort or another,” 

bemoaned the sympathetic housewife over a refreshing 
cup of fi/lend. ‘It is death in one family, in another it 
is the loss of a home. Others are finding it so hard to 
make a living, to find the bare necessities of life that 
jometimes one is glad to be poor and to have the fields 
in which to grow one’s food.” 
' “You take a very sensible view of your position,” 
agreed Louise. “You have no idea what suffering 
there is going to be in the towns with prices rising as 
they are, what hardship there is going to be among 
those people who have been deprived of their livelihood 
by the German occupation.” 

‘Yes, indeed we know. Misfortune leads men into 
strange paths. It is easy to see, for example, that before 
the war, mademoiselle did not sell cheeses.” 

Louise started. Here was the cause of the suspicion 
she aroused. If it was easy for an uneducated woman 
to see she was not accustomed to this work, how much 
easier it must be for the trained police ! 

The paths of espionage are strewn with the débris 
of those who have described themselves as engaged in a 
business enterprise of which they did not know the first 
principles. One German agent supposed to be a cigar 
merchant betrayed himself in England by dispatching 
telegrams ordering more cigars in a week than were 
consumed in that country in a year. Another, alleged 
to be selling sardines, placed orders at a time when an 
experienced salesman of those elusive fishes would have 
known that none was available, and made his detection 


surer by addressing his orders to the same tobacconist in 
E 
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Amsterdam from whom his predecessor ordered his 
cigars. Louise had saved herself from this stupid 
course of action by being able to produce evidence tht 
car-loads of cheese, potatoes, and canned goods had 
been supplied to her order, but there was the danger 
that one day an inquisitive police agent might investigate 
the company in whose name she worked. Louise 
decided to change her disguise for one better suited to 
her appearance. 

Alice Dubois, therefore, became a dressmaker, a 
teacher of languages, or a saleswoman as the occasion 
demanded, and dwellers along the country Janes soon 
became familiar with her demure little figure as she 
tramped bravely along with a basket of needlework 
on her arm. 

The girl’s natural modesty and inexperience with 
intrigue were a serious handicap in another direction. 
Men possessed of exceptional talents who were ready 
and willing to devote themselves to the service of their 
country would not rashly embark upon an enterprise, 
hazardous under the most favourable conditions, but 
doubly so if under the direction of a young woman 
lacking all the traditional attributes of a spy, who had 
displayed no proficiency in leadership, and whose local 
reputation was that of one who shrank from crooked 
counsel and dark politics. Partly from the circum- 
spection required to avoid the traitors employed by the 
enemy, partly because rational caution restrained them 
from engaging in an association of amateurs whose good 
intentions were no substitute for the cunning, the skill 
and the experience necessary to evade the police, these 
men required some assurance of Louise’s personal 
ability and official support before entering the “ Alice 
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Service,” unaware that a reciprocal caution made 
impossible a parade of proofs of a work, the very essence 
of which is secrecy. 

One such man, M. Willot, was a highly proficient 
chemist whose inventive genius would be of inestimable 
value to the service. He rejected Louise’s advances 
from lack of conviction that she was what she claimed 
to be and when M. Lenfant removed his doubt on that 
score he was sceptical about the girl’s ability and 
discretion. He was already in communication with 
Colonel Wallner of the French secret service, in liaison 
with the British at Folkestone, and he knew the risks 
attached to the work but he was intelligent enough to 
tealise that an organisation such as Louise hoped to 
create could accomplish infinitely more than his individual 
and irregular efforts could do. Finally, he decided to 
put the matter to practical test. Like a hard-shelled 
Baptist in soul torment he sought a sign of approval 
from above before making a decision. Coming to 
Louise one day he handed her a message for transmission 
to England, saying : 

“ Put this message into your code and send it to your 
chiefs. It contains information concerning the establish- 
ment of a new and important supply depét in Tourcoing. 
But that is not all. Embodied in the message you will 
find I have asked the British to give proof of their 
confidence in you. I have asked them to bomb this 
depét between specified hours on a certain night, adding 
that fulfilment of this request will secure for you the 
co-operation of influential people other than myself.” 

We shall have to withhold until later what this group 
of influential people were already doing unknown to 
Louise, in order to point out that.this gentleman, who 
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was to learn more about espionage, can have had no 
idea of the absurdity of the request he addressed to the 
British Intelligence Service. They have no authority 
to allot tasks to the men of the Air Force and, if they 
had possessed the authority, they lacked control of 
flying conditions. It was impossible for them to 
guarantee the conduct of an air raid during the blustery 
month of March. On the specified night, Louise was 
anxiously directing her gaze towards the heavens, 
uneasily debating whether she had the right to expect 
her chiefs would satisfy the unreasonable demands of 
her cautious fellow-countryman. Failure of the airmen 
to atrive at the appointed time might do her work 
incalculable harm by spreading doubt. However, Major 
C—— had his own methods of displaying his confidence 
in his subordinates and dispelling the doubts of 
unbelievers. 

While Louise was the prey to anxiety, M. Willot went 
about his usual duties undisturbed. He was blissfully 
engaged in a private affair when Louise excitedly rushed 
into his room, seized him by the arm, and cried 
triumphantly : 

“Come! Come and see whether I was exaggerating 
or not.” 

M. Willot raised his head and listened. The anti- 
aircraft guns on the outskirts of the town had broken 
into action, no uncommon thing at this time, but the 
recollection of the appointment he had given for the 
British airmen induced him to follow Louise into the 
street for the purpose of seeing whether they were 
keeping the rendezvous or whether this was an entirely 
unrelated expedition. Riding masterfully among the 
flame flashes of bursting shells were two British aero- 
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planes. Presently there came the most terrifying sound 
in war, the weird screaming crescendo of aerial torpedoes 

. a moment of acute expectation... the rending 
crashes of explosion after explosion. The bombs were 
falling into the depét exposed with such extraordinary 
conditions for its destruction. Louise never told the 
story of this remarkable display of confidence in her, 
it came from M. Willot himself, who added with a 
note of self-condemnation : 

“IT was ashamed to have doubted Louise, I was 
ashamed to have placed the British under the moral 
obligation of rescuing Louise from the suspicion against 
her. My humiliation was so great that I then and 
there determined that noble girl should have no further 
cause to complain of my absolute trust in her.” 

M. Willot did major service for Alice as this story 
will show. 

If a reputation for discretion was necessary to gain the 
sympathy of one class, something quite different had to 
be employed in appealing to others. Louise could not 
openly invite the support and assistance of her fellow- 
townspeople, yet it was essential that she and her helpers 
should be in a position to have implicit faith in their 
aid should it be demanded in case of an emergency. 
To gain the general confidence she developed a reckless 
bravado which can only be appreciated if the temper of 
the enemy authorities is understood. The secret police 
in the city of Lille were commanded by Captain Himmel, 
a reserve cavalry officer, whose administration was not 
simplified by the acute sensibilities of his superioss. 
To appreciate the absurd lengths to which his men were 
driven to maintain the dignity of their superior race a 
single incident must suffice. 
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When the Kaiser first visited the Crown Prince 
Rupprect of Bavaria in the city every effort was made to 
provide a suitable reception for him with rather limited 
resources. The available means of decorating the 
streets were limited. Some officers had the happy idea 
of hanging tapestries out of their windows, others, 
struck by this example, but lacking the necessary 
tapestries, resorted to the use of floor carpets and, 
finally, the most ambitious finding neither tapestries nor 
floor carpets in their billets, but who refused to be 
outdone by their more opulent colleagues, flung from 
their windows, bedroom rugs and, in a few desperate 
cases, bath mats! This was too much for the French 
sense of the ridiculous. Passers-by could not refrain 
from open mockery of this bizarre style of decoration. 
Tales of their scoffing comments were carried to police 
headquarters in the Rue Nationale, whereon Captain 
Himmel sent his secret agents to hover in the vicinity of 
each ridiculous display and to note everyone expressing 
scorm or amusement. The residents were to accept 
this quaint exhibition of patriotism with appropriate 
dignity so long as the Germans found it acceptable. A 
too obvious grin at the questionable taste was sternly 
frowned upon, a lighthearted bom mot incurred a sharp 
rebuke, while flagrant mockery resulted in arrest and 
fine on charges of holding up the German troops to 
public ridicule. 

Having such extraordinary sensitive souls to deal 
with, Louise can only be regarded as reckless in her 
conduct on the streets. She attacked any encroachment 
upon the few remaining vestiges of personal liberty 
with such ferocity that her friends feared for her safety. 
She hated the German race because they were masters 
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of her native city but she hated them more from fear 
that what the Germans conquered they would hold. 
She feared that the oppressive regulations under which 
the citizens now lived were but the prelude to the 
complete Teutonisation which would follow. Was 
there not the historic example of the Lost Provinces ? 
Had she not heard the Poles and the Czechs lamenting 
the bitterness of a people in bondage? The idea of a 
conquered and controlled Flanders was fostered by the 
German officers, whose justifiable pride in their battle 
conquests aroused within them an arrogance that found 
expression in speech and act foreshadowing the retention 
of the territory they now occupied. 

Louise had one famous skirmish with the most 
notorious exponent of this thesis in Lille. He was 
Baron R——, a staff officer who took a malicious delight 
in speaking nothing but German when addressing French 
shopkeepers and then in reproaching them for not 
understanding him. One day he came into a shop where 
Louise was standing. Brushing her rudely aside the 
baron expressed his wishes loudly in German. The 
man behind the counter mildly replied that as he was 
French he did not understand the baron. 

“What, you cannot speak German ? ” exclaimed the 
officer in feigned astonishment. ‘“ How extraordinary. 
You are German now and you are going to remain so. 
The sooner you people learn to speak the language 
of your new country the better it will be for you.” 

This was too much for Louise who knew both the 
baron’s language and his species. She was so incensed 
by his speech that she fell upon the unsuspecting 
nobleman like a linguistictornado. Torrents of denunci- 
ation descended upon him : most insulting taunts assailed 
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his aristocratic ears: his political forecasts were derided 
with unmitigated scorn: and, in final insult, he heard 
the Frenchwoman’s contempt for his race expressed 
forcefully and clearly—all in a language which could 
have been heard at any hour of the day on the Alexander 
platz and exactly in the manner he advocated. By the 
time the amazed baron had recovered from the violence of 
the tirade, his daring assailant had disappeared. No 
one in the shop could tell him from whence she came 
or whither she had fled. 

Yet this same shop was one of her “ letter-boxes ”’ 
and she had just received from the owner reports which 
her agents had left there for collection. 

When her friends remonstrated with Louise for this 
outspoken antagonism she declared it had a deliberate 
purpose, it was not a heedless expression of personal 
animosity. It was necessary that every loyal citizen 
who did not know her as a spy should know her as an 
uncompromising patriot. | In the performance of her 
duty there were recurrent moments when she would have 
to appeal for assistance to people who did not know 
of her secret mission but who must be willing to provide 
her with protection upon the strength of her public 
reputation. There were so many agents provocateurs 
under Captain Himmel’s command that civilians were 
reluctant to lend their aid in a breach of regulations 
unless they had assurance they were not going to be 
betrayed. The policy was opposed to the advice given 
her in England, which was to avoid any action likely to 
make her conspicuous to the police, but it did have its 
virtue. 

One of her escapades proved this. It began on a 
street-car where a young German officer’s inconsiderate 
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behaviour provoked Louise’s outspoken indignation. 
The astonished young man perceived his error 
immediately it was pointed out to him and expressed 
contrition. In trying to make amends he offered his 
hand in apology to Louise. The girl haughtily turned 
her back upon him. The young officer doubtless felt 
that he had concluded the incident with the honours 
on his side and that he could afford to let the affair drop, 
but to her regret Louise found that there had been two 
witnesses not at all disposed to overlook the insult to 
an officer. She left the street-car at the first stop and 
as she did so found that two of Captain Himmel’s 
spitzels were on her heels. Nothing could have been 
more inopportune. Louise realised too late how 
foolish she had been to expose herself to the risk of 
arrest for a minor infraction of regulations. When 
taken to the police station she would be examined and 
searched. It looked as though these incidents must 
always happen when she was carrying most important 
evidence of her engagement in the secret service, for on 
this day she was returning from Holland where she had 
just received a new code for her reports. On the way 
she had changed her disguise and when the necessity 
of strict precautions had become less urgent, Louise 
had placed the code in her handbag. It would be found 
by the police as soon as they searched her. 

But Louise refused to yield so easily. She plunged 
eagerly into the crowds on the side-walk, weaving in 
and out among the pedestrians in the hope that she would 
elude her pursuers, while her mind was as busy as a mill 
evolving some scheme for getting out of harm’s way. 
Finding herself at the entrance of a café, providentially 
at the hour when it was most thronged with customers, 
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she turned in, walked straight through the long room 
and emerged through a door at the far end. She 
came into a deserted street. This was unsuited for 
purposes of concealment since she could be seen from 
one end to the other but Louise accepted the risk in the 
hope of reaching a refuge before the police found how 
she had left the café. She made a dash for one house 
where she was quite unknown but which she knew to 
be occupied by a lady who had offered her home as an 
asylum for fugitives from the police. 

Keeping one eye open for signs of her pursuers, 
Louise rang the bell. As soon as the door was 
opened she stepped inside—unseen. For the moment 
she was safe. But only for the moment. It seemed 
an incredibly short time before the door-bell rang again. 
This time there was a little delay before the door was 
opened by a maid, leisurely drying her hands upon 
her apron as though she had been interrupted in a 
domestic duty, who was surprised to find two obvious 
detectives waiting for admission. The men received 
no invitation to enter the house, they entered nevertheless. 

““A young woman wearing a light-grey coat and 
skirt came into this house a few minutes ago. Where 
is she?” asked one of the men when the girl had 
recovered sufficiently to enquire their business. 

*“‘ There is no other young woman in this house,” the 
maid answered confidently. “There is no one here 
except my mistress and the cook.” 

** Come now, be a sensible girl, We don’t mean you 
any harm if you won’t interfere with us in our work.” 
The man made a careful survey of the maid, who was 
clad in a large overall commonly worn by girls of her 
class while cleaning, then he went on. “A young 
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woman about your height, but slimmer, came here a 
few minutes ago. It is no use denying it because we 
have followed her for nearly twenty minutes. She 
was wearing a smart grey outfit.” 

“TI tell you, you are mistaken. There is no other 
young woman in the house, only my old mistress and 
the cook. Neither of them has been outside this door 
to-day.” 

** All the same, my girl, we are going to have a look 
round. If you want to save yourself from mischief 
tell us where she is to be found because we will find 
her and then you can expect trouble.” 

“If you don’t believe me you had better see the 
mistress.” 

The maid shepherded the pair into the salon, where 
they disturbed an elderly lady reading a book of 
devotions. She looked up resentfully at the intrusion 
upon her privacy and, guessing the purpose of the men, 
bristled with hostility. 

“We are officers of the military police, madame, and 
we think a young woman came into this house a few 
minutes ago. . . .” began one of the men. 

“You +shink,” interrupted the old lady with fine 
scorn. ‘“‘ Marie, who came into the house to-day ?” 

“I have admitted no one, madame,” replied the 
girl. “This young woman is supposed to be wearing a 
light-grey coat and skirt.” 

A careful observer might have observed that the girl 
added the identifying details as though they had a 
special significance. 

“Nonsense! No one living in this house possesses 
such things. The Germans have sent us all into 
mourning,” was the old lady’s bitter reminder of the 
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cause of the resentment she felt for the conquerors. 
*‘ But, of course, one does not expect to be believed 
by them, even in one’s own home. Well, where 
is the young woman? Where is the coat and 
skirt ? ”” 

“That is quite all right, madame,” declared the 
policeman who appeared to be the senior. “If they are 
in this house we shall find them because we are going 
tosearchit. I want to remind you that you invite trouble 
if you are harbouring a fugitive. For your own benefit 
I recommend you not to shield her any further, otherwise 
you become her accomplice.” 

“So your intolerable regulations drag this war into 
the privacy of my salon,” cried the indignant old lady. 
“Is it not enough that you take my sons from me that 
you should now carry the fight on to my own carpets P 
Go! I ask to be relieved of your presence as soon as 
you have satisfied yourselves that no such person is 
concealed in my house. Next time you wish to enter 
my home find a better pretext but never come here in the 
belief you will get assistance from me.” 

However, the pair were not to be dismissed from the 
discharge of their duties by a lady’s indignation. 
Preceded by the sullen maid who defiantly threw open 
the doors they made a tour of the entire house, examining 
every recess and cupboard capable of giving concealment 
to a human being but finding no other living creature in 
the house except a fat old cook in the kitchen, filled 
with resentment and possessed of a venomous tongue 
in full operation. They insisted upon being shown all 
the wearing apparel possessed by the three female 
members of the household but there was no trace of the 
coat and skirt which was so firmly engraved upon the 
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memories of the police. Failing to find their quarry the 
men admitted their defeat. 

*“‘ Try some other house, this is not the only one in the 
street—or in Lille,” the maid tartly suggested to the 
discomfited men as she conducted them to the front 
door. 

Two hours later the owner of the house made her way 
leisurely to a nearby church, remained there for some 
minutes, and returned home by another route. On 
arriving at the house, she immediately reported to the 
“‘ maid ” that the two detectives had taken up a station 
at the entrance to the café where Louise had escaped them, 
evidently in the false hope that their victim would 
reappear. When the lady made this announcement, 
the temporary maid removed the voluminous overall 
borrowed from the fat cook for the occasion and revealed 
that she was wearing the light-grey coat and skirt the 
agents had kept in view while pursuing Louise. 

** Madame, I cannot tell you how grateful I am for your 
assistance,” said the girl. 

“* My dear, I have heard of you,” answered the lady, 
all gentleness now that her intruders were dismissed. 
“Friends have told me how bravely you face the Boches 
on the streets. It is a privilege to offer you shelter from 
their inconsiderate persecution.” 

“Tt is a dangerous privilege,” conceded Louise. 
“ Had I not been in desperate straits I would not have 
thrust myself upon you. Later, when I found how 
closely those men had observed my costume I regretted 
coming here. You might have had something 
resembling it in your wardrobe, in which case we would 
both have suffered for my indiscretion. When I told 
you what the men were looking for, it was a relief 
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to hear you say there was no such thing in the house.” 

Louise’s life at home was passed amid a succession of 
such alarums and excursions, they were harmless trifles 
compared to what she had to encounter on the road. 
The task entrusted to her was threefold. First, the 
members of the service had to secure certain information ; 
second, the information had to be secured in such a 
way that the enemy never knew they had it, and third, 
the information had to be transmitted promptly and 
safely to headquarters. 

To collect the maximum amount of information, 
Louise gathered about her a devoted band of assistants. 
She found plenty of willing recruits but the greatest 
care was necessary in selecting the best for the work. 
One after another chosen agents accepted their task 
with enthusiasm. Exactly how many came to her assis- 
tance is merely a matter for conjecture, because no records 
have been kept and those estimates which place the 
number of agents as running into thousands are fantastic. 
It must not be forgotten that there were other similar 
“Services.” It is doubtful whether the “ Alice 
Service ” employed more than three hundred at one time. 
If there is any doubt about the numbers there can be 
none about their efficiency. The service was highly 
esteemed by everyone who had the opportunity to learn 
what it was accomplishing and was greatly feared by 
the Germans who suspected its existence. The latter 
never fully grasped the extent of the organisation, were 
hopelessly at sea regarding its leader, but from certain 
leakages they came to entertain a profound respect 
for its potential value. The heroic band earned the 
admiration of many who, for four unprofitable years, 
strove with might and main to capture them. Captain 
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Baumann, one of the counter-espionage officers, assessed 
their worth as equivalent to the fighting value of an army 
corps, which compliment, if somewhat exaggerated, is 
not wholly without foundation. 

While care must always be taken to guard against the 
grossly exaggerated claims of individual agents upon the 
damage they have inflicted, their achievements are 
sometimes formidable. The intangible results cannot 
be calculated by any standard likely to be appreciated 
by a layman but in the case of the “ Alice Service ” one 
department of their work gives some idea of the material 
damage they inflicted. The damage done by shell-fire 
to the artillery of the German Sixth Army holding the 
Lille sector was prodigious. There were approximately 
700 field guns (exclusive of heavy or foot artillery) in 
this army command and the losses were equivalent 
to the complete destruction of this equipment three times 
over. By what other agency could some 2,000 guns 
have been destroyed without the loss of a single life 
to the destroyers ? General von Heinrich, the military 
autocrat of Lille and himself an artillery officer, repeatedly 
conveyed to the harassed Captain Himmel the bitter 
Criticism of the inefficiency of the police protection that 
reached him from commanders in the forward zone. 
General von Gebsattel, commanding the IIIrd Bavarian 
Army Corps was almost provoked to hysteria at one time 
by his betrayal to the hostile guns, well knowing it was 
the result of espionage. 

It is only by calculations of this nature that Captain 
Baumann’s estimate of the work done by the “ Alice 
Service ” can be appreciated. 

Many of the members of the little corps were women, 
many elderly women. One thing must be said in their 
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favour that reads like romance in a history of espionage, 
it is not only a distinctive quality, it brands them as 
unique. These women never resorted to the customary 
feminine wiles to obtain information they sought. 
Coquettes they may have been but prostitutes never. 
Every woman who enters the secret service speedily 
learns that chastity is a very elastic virtue among its 
members. Scruples about the bestowal of her favours 
ate based less upon moral values than upon the value 
of the information to be procured. Louise de 
Bettignies refused to employ any girl who confused the 
field of battle with the fields of love. 

In almost every town and village a resident agent was 
appointed who was responsible for the gathering of 
information within a well-defined territory. It was 
their duty to furnish all the many pieces from which the 
heads of the Intelligence Service would build up the 
finished picture of the situation behind the German lines. 
Very often their tiny contributions must have looked 
insignificant or unworthy but each had its place and 
each had its value. If only the information was accurate 
and reached headquarters in time it had its place in the 
bigger scheme, and how frequently the trifle which 
represented a week’s work looked so little yet represented 
so much danger in the acquisition. 

Paul Prouvost reported from Courtrai under date of 
March 4th, 1915: 


‘* A battalion reduced to 500 men arrived here on 
the 1st. Grey caps, blue border, black and white 
badges, red-piped shoulder straps. Very tired and 
dispirited. Came from Messines sector. Expected 
reinforcements had not arrived this morning when 
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they left for Wytschaete. The anti-aircraft battery 
by the bridge has been enlarged by one gun.” 


This report gives no indication of the risk by the 
writer to communicate an apparently trifling occurrence, 
it conveys no idea that the man who wished to tell the 
British service that a badly mangled battalion of the 
39th Prussian Infantry Regiment had gone back into 
the line after an abbreviated rest gambled his liberty. It 
makes no mention of the fact that Paul Prouvost who 
sent the message was under observation of the police. 

Prouvost was passing along the railway track in search 
of just such an opportunity when a train came to a halt, 
awaiting the signal to pull into an overcrowded station. 
A number of soldiers leaning out of the window specu- 
lating upon the cause of this, one of many stops, began 
to ask him questions in that abominable French which 
is the peculiar cultivation of soldiers of all nations. 
As Paul answered their questions he asked some of his 
own so that he was both able to see the identifying 
features and to learn some of the private history of the 
regiment. 

“Why aren’t you with your regiment? You don’t 


know what you are missing. ... Ten days with a 
rifle and ten days with a shovel in your hand. It’s a 
great life you are missing. . . . Comrade, for the 


love of God get me a drink ! ” 

Paul took several water-bottles and filled them from 
a nearby source. While the men drank thirstily he 
seized the opportunity to ask if they had come far and 
so learned where they had come from. The more 
talkative offered scraps of information while they greedily 


asked about the prospective pleasures of Courtrai. 
F 
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Were there women and shops? It was not long before 
he had found the chronic grouches among them and to 
these he addressed innocent questions designed to elicit 
further information. After the train had gone, Paul kept 
a close look-out in the more likely cafés for the men of 
the regiment but saw nothing of them until three days 
later, when he again saw them entrained waiting to leave 
the station. They were bitter with disappointment. 
Not only had their promised ten days’ rest dwindled to 
three, but they were being hurried back to the line 
without the necessary reinforcements, without which 
trench work was going to be harder than ever. Their 
resentment found ready expression and Prouvost missed 
nothing of their plaint. 

The casual manner in which he drifted from one 
coach to another aroused no suspicion among the men 
with whom he talked, indeed they were eager to unburden 
themselves of their splenetic complaints against the 
army and the war. It mattered not to them if they were 
being indiscreet, what mattered most was that they 
wete being ill-treated. But his movements were not 
lost upon one officer who drew the attention of a military 
policeman to the inquisitive civilian talking with his 
men. Paul was ordered away. During the rest of the 
day he had ample opportunity to find that he was being 
watched. Strange and exceptionally affable strangers 
engaged him in talk, made him enticing offers to convey 
letters for them to Holland, asked how a fugitive might 
be helped across the frontier and, generally, showed him 
with unmistakable clearness that the police were anxious 
to fix their talons in him. This continued all next day. 
His home was watched, the same strangers had stumbled 
apologetically into his wife and had questioned her, his 
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neighbours were “ pumped ” systematically. Prouvost 
was a marked man. Under such conditions it was 
inadvisable to receive a visit from his “ letter-box,” a 
woman who kept the pastry shop in the next street, 
so Paul displayed a warning signal to keep her away 
lest she, too, should be taken under observation. His 
message was thus delayed until the following day when 
he went to church and, by strange coincidence, arrived 
at the holy water stoup at precisely the same moment 
as the plump lady from the pastry shop. He dipped 
his fingers in the water and offered them to her, a friendly 
gesture which is common enough in that part of the 
world to excite no comment. But during the moment 
their fingers were in contact a tiny wad of rolled paper 
passed from his to hers—and Paul’s message was already 
on the next stage of its journey to Louise. 

The “ letter-boxes ” had to be chosen with special 
care. They were usually themselves collectors of 
information but their principal function was the reception 
of reports from a group of agents for transmission to 
Louise. Frequently the spy never saw his or her “‘ letter- 
box,” but customarily intercourse was necessary so that 
instructions on the information required or changes in 
procedure could be passed down the line to the resident 
agents. Upon the excellence of their work depended 
the speed with which the information was dispatched. 
Time is never more valuable than in warfare but in this 
particular branch it reaches its maximum value, a fact 
the collectors were never allowed to forget, for they were 
continually urged to quicken their efforts by Louise’s 
promptings. “ Vite, vite,’ was ever on her lips in 
conversation with them. 

The “ letter-boxes ” then deposited the reports they 
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collected with others midway on the road to Lille and 
thus the precious information was expedited. Finally, 
it was collected by Louise from two or three fixed points 
of exceptional reliability in the city. The men and 
women who brought it in on the last stage were those 
who had regular business to transact in the city and the 
places where they deposited it were such places as they 
might safely visit, busy shops, tobacconists’ stores, well- 
frequented cafés, and the like. Twice a week Louise 
made her collections from these places. On these 
nights the girl assembled the information, summarised 
it, and embodied the contents in a comprehensive report. 
This had to be transferred into the service code and 
written on special thin paper in microscopic writing. 
The task occupied her for several hours, during which 
time she was not accessible to her most intimate friends. 
She would wait until after the curfew hour when the 
risk of visits from other residents ended and when she 
knew that any sound coming from the streets must 
come from the soldiers. Behind a carefully shielded 
window her light would sometimes burn all night while 
she compiled her report. 

These nights were nerve-racking. 

In order to arrest any unauthorised visitor to Lille 
or to uncover fugitives from the police, Captain Himmel’s 
men periodically isolated a quarter of the town and 
raided every house systematically. Houses of suspects 
were searched without any ceremony or warning. 
Naturally, a descent upon her home when it contained 
all her agents’ reports would have exposed Louise to 
the gravest danger. Immediately the report was written 
it was handed to the courier, Mdlle. L’Hermite, 
Louise Thuliez, Marie VanHoutte, or, in special cases, 
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catried by Louise herself to the frontier. The first 
courier left fifteen days after Louise had returned to 
Lille. 

Her fellow-workers were drawn from every walk of 
life. All that Louise asked of them was an unwavering 
loyalty, a resolution to suffer in anticipation the pains 
of the damned rather than betray a colleague, and a 
willingness to embrace the risks without any hope of 
reward. It is wrong to suppose that spies receive 
princely rewards for their labours. The American and 
British services are known for generosity in their terms 
and a reasonable certainty of payment, but in almost 
every other service at work during the war intercepted 
letters contained pitiful pleas for small sums of cash to 
enable the operator to carry on his or her work, or 
reproaches that he had not yet been paid for past services. 
In most cases the fees are so amazingly small that few 
people are tempted into the work for its monetary 
rewards unless they have some source of exceptional 
information with a special value. The French paid 
only 60,000 francs to a German staff officer for the 
complete details of the Von Schlieffen plan. For an 
account of the disposition of troops in a certain sector 
the Germans paid $4,000 to the woman who furnished 
it. Another woman collected $15,000 for a confidential 
file stolen from a French army safe by a male confidant 
who had to take his share from that sum. These are 
all instances of high payment for special prizes. ‘‘ Mata 
Hari” received some $10,000 for two years’ work, about 
as much as she spent in a quarter of that time. A 
courier like Anne Garnier received less than $400 for 
six months’ work carrying the letters which sent her 
to the firing squad. The average German agent used 
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to receive $1,500 a year with a bonus for meritorious 
reports. 

Louise established a record in low payments when she 
resolutely opposed the employment of anyone who 
insisted upon earning fees. She paid regularly only 
those who devoted all their time to the work, the 
resident agents and couriers were paid all out-of-pocket 
expenses but very little more, and in many cases nothing 
at all. Louise and her principal assistants drew no 
salary, their sole reward was the satisfaction of performing 
a duty for their beloved country. The great majority 
of the agents of the “‘ Cereal Company” were paid 
upon the same scale. The only beneficiaries under this 
scheme were the German soldiers and police who had 
to be bribed. Their ideas of payment were not so 
modest and absorbed huge sums of money which were 
erroneously supposed to enrich the patriotic agents. 

There is a mistaken impression in some quarters that 
the “‘ Alice Service ” included many children. This is 
quite wrong. Louise did on occasion employ a child 
for some specific act which did not expose the little 
One to any personal danger but she had too much 
regard for her responsibilities to the innocent to 
inflict hazards upon them, and too much respect 
for her own safety to place it in the hands of a 
child who might artlessly betray it. The misconception 
probably arises from the unfortunate fact that the first 
fatality the service sustained was inflicted upon a young 
boy who was acting as intermediary between a German 
and one of Louise’s agents. This youth, Léon Trulin, 
and some companions lived near the headquarters of 
the Crown Prince Rupprecht, commanding the Sixth 
Army, and, boy-like, developed a great interest in the 
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military bustle surrounding this building. Before long 
he had struck up a friendship with many of the older 
men who probably had boys of their own like him in 
Germany. 

The boy was so familiar about the headquarters that 
he was invited to carry secretly written messages to a 
Frenchman of his acquaintance. Soon he was actively 
employed as a messenger, fully aware of the risk he ran, 
for the German had impressed upon him the need for 
discretion in his actions. There were times when 
Léon was not available at the right moment or when it 
was felt the boy was suspected of displaying a too 
dangerous interest in the doings of the headquarters 
staff and was threatened by the watchful secret police. 
On these occasions the messages were entrusted to other 
boys for delivery to Léon. One of these supernumeraries 
got to enjoy playing the part of conspirator to such an 
extent that he made it the occasion for boasting in the 
presence of another boy who, in turn, carried the story 
to the secret police. Léon’s companion was promptly 
taken to police headquarters where he realised that 
being a conspirator had its drawbacks. He became 
so terrified that he told all he knew, which was very 
little. Fortunately he could not recognise the German 
who had occasionally given him notes to deliver to Léon, 
but in regard to the latter he was explicit. 

Léon Trulin paid the penalty of espionage with his 
young life. But he went to his execution with closed 
lips. 

The death penalty is not inflicted upon spies because 
in the estimation of the judges their work has been 
exceptionally injurious ; it is not a sentence designed to 
balance the injury committed ; it is merely intended to 
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bea deterrent, to be a protection rather than a punishment, 
to be an unpleasant example to the living who may be 
tempted to continue the work. In this case it had the 
opposite effect. Léon Trulin’s execution shocked the 
townspeople of Lille because of his youth; it inspired 
them to emulate the boy’s patriotism, for his noble 
bearing and calm courage before his judges and 
executioners has become legendary in northern France. 
Louise had a sudden rush of recruits after this distressing 
event. 

It was a bad beginning for it followed hard on the 
heels of another catastrophe springing out of one of the 
most spectacular escapes recorded during the war. In 
the early stages of her work Louise had an urgent need 
for a rapid means of conveying information which could 
not await transmission by hand through Holland. 
Arrangements were made to supply her with carrier 
pigeons from the lofts of British headquarters in France. 
The birds were originally carried by aeroplane to a 
secluded spot near Wattignies where they were thrown 
overboard in aluminium baskets suspended from tiny 
parachutes. The first bird dropped as an experiment 
was recovered by a passing cyclist who turned it over to 
—the police! Because no one was on the spot at the 
time to recover the bird as it touched the ground the little 
basket was dragged for some distance by the parachute 
and the passenger inside was so badly injured that further 
flights were impossible. 

Louise saw the danger of allowing these valuable 
birds to fall into the hands of the enemy. It is a defect 
of carrier pigeons as couriers that they are unable to 
tell their best friends the message they have brought 
home was written and attached to the willing bird by a 
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deceitful enemy. A captured bird could be compelled 
to act as the bearer of a message that would hopelessly 
mislead the British. Therefore, special precautions 
were adopted to receive the birds on arrival. 

Lieutenant Maplebeck, one of the pilots engaged in 
dropping the pigeons, had cause to be grateful for 
Louise’s insistence upon a watcher being in close 
attendance. In order to distract attention from the 
pigeon’s descent he used to drop bundles of newspapers, 
propaganda leaflets, etc., made up in much the same 
way as the bird-baskets so that the Germans might not 
observe and follow these baskets. On the last of his 
missions of this nature, Maplebeck’s engine stalled before 
he had got rid of his bird passengers but by extra- 
ordinary good fortune he managed to make the forced 
landing very close to the spot where Louise’s watcher was 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the birds. Maplebeck 
had never seen this man. His appearance, running, 
shouting wildly in unintelligible French, only served 
to make the pilot act with greater speed. Maplebeck’s 
first thought was to release the pigeons so that they might 
fly out of danger of capture. Louise’s watcher had the 
tantalising experience of seeing the birds flutter safely 
away before he could explain his intention of taking 
charge of them. However, he was in time to help 
Maplebeck set fire to the machine. 

One mission frustrated the Frenchman promptly 
accepted another. The English pilot had entertained 
no thought of escape during the excitement of making 
his forced landing, the necessity of releasing the pigeons, 
and the hurry of destroying his useless machine so that 
his maps and instruments might be spared from seizure. 
He was well content to have escaped with his life and 
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was resigned to await capture as soon as the Germans 
cared to arrive after he had completed his precautions. 
Each moment he expected to see soldiers come running 
from all directions. The unlucky pilot never. realised 
how the enterprise, energy, and devotion of a quick- 
witted Frenchman might give him a more cheerful 
prospect than that of internment in a prisoners’ camp 
for the remainder of the war, until he found himself 
being hustled in the direction of some woods under the 
impelling guidance of Louise’s watcher. Under cover 
of the trees they stealthily made their way to a point 
where they could reach the Frenchman’s home unseen. 
Safely stowed away in the attic of the rescuer’s farm, 
Maplebeck waited impatiently for an opportunity to 
get out of the neighbourhood. As soon as it was 
definitely established that the blazing aeroplane had no 
occupant it.was inevitable that the police would comb 
the countryside in search of the pilot. It seemed only 
a matter of time before Maplebeck would hear the 
footsteps of the searchers mounting the steps to his 
attic, but for some unaccountable reason the police did 
not search the upper part of the house, although 
they appeared several times at the door to make 
enquiries. 

Completely bewildered by the disappearance of the 
pilot, the police resorted to the usual practice of offering 
a large reward for information and when this failed to 
bring any result they threatened to levy a burdensome 
fine upon the whole district in which the pilot could 
have found shelter. Their tactics were devoid of hope, 
for not a living soul in the village outside of his rescuer’s 
home knew of Maplebeck’s existence. By the time the 
residents were indignantly protesting the infliction of a 
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fine upon their innocent persons, Maplebeck was being 
smuggled into Lille where he was less liable to capture 
than in a small village. He was taken to Louise’s 
home in the Rue d’Isly until arrangements for his 
escape to Holland could be made. Louise accepted all 
responsibility for the pilot’s safety and escape. 

Captain Himmel and his men were furious over this 
spectacular escapade. They acknowledged that French 
soldiers might escape, slip into civilian clothes, and 
mingle unobserved with the population, but a man 
dropping from the skies, in a strange uniform, and 
presumably unable to speak the language of the country, 
was another matter. This case of invisibility could only 
be attributed to one cause: assistance provided by the 
civilians. While the police applied themselves with a 
merciless vigour to his pursuit, Maplebeck was resting 
in comparative ease in the one part of Lille that seems 
to have escaped all investigation, for during the time of 
his concealment at the Rue d’ Isly and elsewhere in that 
neighbourhood it enjoyed an unaccustomed exemption 
from police attention. Finally, Louise found the men 
who were ready to undertake the escort of the pilot 
through Belgium and across the Dutch frontier. A 
young wine merchant called Jacquot, finding business 
grow dull during the war, had gathered about him a 
group of hardy spirits who undertook to get as many 
able-bodied men as possible out of the occupied area 
into safety. Maplebeck’s dramatic escape from capture 
appealed to the imagination of these young fellows 
who swore to preserve him to fly again for the Allies. 
In the course of an adventurous journey, Maplebeck 
realised that there were more unpleasant experiences 
than a forced landing behind the enemy lines, but he 
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reached Holland under the guidance of his faithful 
companions who then turned back to their deaths. 
When Jacquot and his companion on the journey 
returned to Lille they found their little organisation 
concerned over a more prosaic and routine enterprise 
in the preparation of the evasion of a French peasant 
called Richards, who wanted to join his regiment. It 
was the simple story they had heard a score of times. 
Richards had appeared mysteriously in Lille from a 
village in the forward area, but enquiries among former 
inhabitants of the district had verified his own account 
of himself. He was a quiet fellow, industrious, sober, 
not over-intelligent. He had been sentenced by the 
enemy to a short period in prison for some neglect to 
obey regulations and this was thought to have reminded 
him of his duty to fight. He wanted help to get out of 
the occupied territory so that he might make his way 
to the regimental depédt. Richards was told to hold 
himself in readiness in case the intrepid band could 
“pass ” him. When Jacquot returned to the city he 
gave his permission to help Richards if the enquiries 
concerning him had met with satisfactory replies. 
Richards was, therefore, told to be at a certain house 
in Lille at a definite hour. Richards did not come. 
The police did—and most indiscreetly admitted their 
obligation to the traitor, Richards. The hunt for 
Maplebeck and his protectors was then at its height 
under the stimulus of the lash wielded by the higher 
autocrats, and this time, instead of a brief but incomplete 
search to supplement the success of personal arrests, 
the raiders embarked upon a methodical and minute 
investigation in the hope of associating these men with 
the mysterious Maplebeck disappearance. Their industry 
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met with reward. They uncovered a document con- 
taining the names of everyone engaged in the enterprise 
and notes that clearly indicated their complicity in the 
English pilot’s escape. Four of the band, Jacquot, 
Maertens (a member of the French secret service), 
Deconinck and Verhulst were executed. 

These misfortunes came to afflict the ‘* Alice Service ” 
before it had acquired the confidence necessary for its 
uninterrupted operation, but each furnished lessons that 
were not wasted. Louise insisted upon the adoption 
of measures whereby each individual member was 
insulated with safety precautions against denunciation. 
General instructions were issued ensuring that no 
member should be known by his correct name. In 
the end the leaders were sometimes perplexed over 
identities of their assistants. To prevent denunciations, 
if they did come, from extending beyond one person, 
arrangements were made so that the agents rarely saw 
their “ letter-box ” and scarcely ever knew who they 
were. Freedom of personal intercourse was reserved 
for a select few among the proved and experienced 
leaders. With this total absence of knowledge it would 
have been difficult for a member to furnish the police 
with information if he or she had wanted to. This 
meant increased safety and it spared the service from some 
of the catastrophes which overwhelmed others observing 
less caution. Once or twice crushing disasters overtook 
other organisations with which the “ Alice Service ” 
was allied but the isolation devised by Louise checked 
the extent of the damage. This was particularly notice- 
able among the extensive network of railroad watchers. 

In the opinion of General Nolan, who was General 
Pershing’s chief of Military Intelligence in France, the 
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most valuable information agents can furnish during 
the progress of hostilities is reliable details of enemy 
transportation. It is not surprising, that this work 
figured prominently in Louise’s efforts but it demanded 
such elaborate organisation that the work proved a great 
menace. An excessive number of troop trains arriving 
in a back area was the prelude to a concentration which 
might indicate an offensive; the number of ambulance 
trains evacuating the hospitals enabled fairly accurate 
estimates to be made of casualties incurred in an engage- 
ment; a variation in the numbers of the supply trains 
betrayed an increase or a reduction of a garrison when 
troops had been moved in or out by road. 

If there were not accurate records of normal traffic how 
could abnormal variations in the numbers of trains be 
noted? Louise posted reliable agents in every large 
railroad centre and entrusted them with the laborious 
but immensely useful duty of counting every car which 
passed in or out of the yards. It was heart-breaking 
in its monotony but the results were illuminating when 
conveyed to the right quarters. It would be a fatal 
mistake to imagine train watching was child’s play. 
No less than seven American agents were captured in 
Coblenz while engaged in this work during the short 
time the country was actively engaged in the war, as 
high a tribute to the persistence of those agents who 
declined to be discouraged by their predecessors’ 
failure, as it was to the excellence of the counter-espionage 
against whom they were working. 

Louise began with train watchers near home. Roubaix 
handled a vast amount of traffic for the Fourth and 
Sixth Armies, which meant that it must be narrowly 
observed. The Germans, on the other hand, were 
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just as determined that the riddles of the Roubaix yards 
should not be solved by any enemy agent and flooded 
the place with secret police and agents provocateurs. In 
spite of their exertion no place was more adequately 
observed or furnished fuller information than did 
Roubaix—although the observers never once set foot 
within the yards ! 

Louise had the good fortune to meet with an ideally 
situated agent for the work. She found many of her 
best agents among a group of ladies who used to meet 
at a house in Mouveaux for the purpose of discussing 
the urgent problems of dispensing charity among the 
destitute. She was impressed with the sincerity of one 
other visitor, a Mme. Levengle, whom she wished to 
recruit into the service. It was only a matter of finding 
the most suitable employment for her but when Louise 
visited this lady’s home for the purpose of discussing 
her task the question resolved itself. The windows of 
the house overlooked the railroad yard. Mme. Levengle 
was duly appointed train watcher. 

An added spice to the danger of her employment was 
the residence in her home of a German non-commissioned 
officer engaged in train-dispatching. If his services 
could have been enlisted, much laborious work might 
have been saved but he was suspicious, arrogant, and 
swaggering, the type of German who regarded the 
French as an inferior race fit only to be slaves to the 
conquerors of whom he was not the least important. 
There could be no fraternizing with him and any attempt 
to bribe him was attended with so much danger that it 
was not suggested. 

However, every day and every night, either Mme. 
Levengle or one of the friends aiding her, kept watch 
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upon the arrival and departure of the trains and most 
of the time in full sight of the police! It was impossible 
to keep their daylight vigil unnoticed but it was managed 
in such a way that the suspicious police were given little 
chance to make it the excuse for more than an occasional 
domiciliary visit. After all, one could not be arrested 
and punished for sitting knitting at one’s window, even 
if that window did overlook the freight yards. 

Whenever the police visited the house to satisfy 
themselves that Mme. Levengle and her friends were 
engaged in nothing more serious than gratifying their 
feminine curiosity, they derived an impression of a 
typically industrious French family intent upon their 
own affairs and oblivious of what did not concern them. 
Mme. Levengle was a prodigious knitter. That was 
obvious because she spent most of her time seated at the 
window, either alone or with a friend, busily applying 
her needles. The two children were usually to be found 
studiously poring over their school books. 

While knitting at the window the woman watcher saw 
every train arrive. One would have had to be in the 
room with her to see how her record was kept. As 
each train arrived or left, madame made a signal with 
her heel on the floor indicating, according to a code, 
the nature of the train, whether it was troop, supply, 
ambulance, etc., and then signalled every car in it by 
tapping with her heel. Either in the room with her or 
downstairs a studious Levengle youth, apparently 
immersed in his books, kept tally of the taps on the floor. 

Once this post was established and in successful 
operation, Louise began to extend the work to outlying 
districts. Since the German police took steps to 
investigate the curiosity of every observer found lingering 
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in the vicinity of railroad stations or freight yards 
Louise had to restrict her selection of agents to men who 
were actually employed there. One of her first recruits 
was the station-master at the busy town of Ath, midway 
on the line between Lille and Brussels. He engaged to 
enlist others in the work and since he was a capable 
fellow it was not long before he had spread a wide 
network of agents over the whole territory covered by 
the “ Alice Service” and beyond. The enthusiasm of 
the men engaged in this work was extraordinary. One 
of them, a man called Colson, had been engaged in 
espionage on a grander scale but had been driven into 
comparative obscurity by incurring the too pressing 
interest of the secret police. He secured the post of 
station-master at Ottignies, where he defied the watchers 
by contributing his share to the transportation infor- 
mation, in spite of their efforts to detect him at it. 

Experience taught him that the German officials 
who conducted the military side of the work at his 
station, were keeping him under close observation. One 
day he spoke of it to one of the Germans who seemed 
less hostile than the others. 

“I’m about fed up with this business,” he said 
feelingly to this sympathiser. ‘“‘ It is bad enough having 
the spitge/s searching my house every week or so, but 
having you fellows bull-dogging me all day long is 
getting on my nerves. What do you want me to do?” 

“It is not directed against you particularly,” the 
German assured him. ‘“ All the military on the railroad 
have been warned that spies are working among the 
civilian staff and we have been told to watch for them, 
that is all.” 


“Now what could a spy do in this God-forsaken 
G 
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hole ?” asked the other innocently, hoping to expose 
some of the German methods of protection. “Count 
the trains?” 

“Exactly. A spy can do a great deal of damage by 
simply reporting the number of trains passing through 
a station,” replied the German, proud of his superior 
military knowledge. “If we were to see anyone about 
here making notes of the passing trains we should 
arrest him immediately.” 

It was obvious that the station staff had been on the 
look-out for some time, so Colson had to change his 
tactics and change them quickly. 

“Well, I’m not interested in your trains and if that is 
all that worries you, every time a train is signalled I will 
crawl into that culvert and stay there until it is gone. 
You cannot accuse me of observing trains from there.” 

The culvert ran under the track and was both narrow 
and dirty, but to impress upon his German colleagues 
at the station that he was utterly uninterested in train 
observation, he used to crawl into this little prison many 
times a day, to his own discomfort and the amusement 
of the Germans. He was often to be found there at night, 
too. Colson did not have to see the trains to count the 
cars in them, he could do that expertly from his hiding- 
place because it was immediately under a switch over 
which they bumped with sufficient noise to enable his 
ear to detect the number of wheels which contributed 
to the general rumble of the passing train. His 
experience with the sounds of the track enabled him to 
distinguish from which direction the train came and 
whether it was loaded or empty. The only thing he 
could not tell was the nature of its freight. Another 
man did that. He, too, was an employee at the station. 
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As the train passed he gave it a casual glance but he made 
no notes. When Colson emerged from his hiding-place 
his fellow-worker merely muttered one word which 
described the train, Colson had kept the record of its 
length i in his dirty culvert. Ottignies was a bright spot 
in this routine of train watching. 

Soon the organisation of the railroad reeets expanded 
to include those in the post-office. Then it acquired its 
particular traitor. A renegade Belgian who had been 
employed in postal duties, hearing whispers of espionage 
being carried out in the railroad yards at Malines, got 
himself work there, apparently as an escape from the 
persecution of the German police. Because he seemed 
always embroiled with these enquiring agents the 
stranger found many sympathisers among his fellow- 
workers at Malines. It was not long before he was 
approached with the suggestion that he become interested 
in the work of deluding the police in real earnest. 
Having expressed his willingness to help he was admitted 
to the organisation and worked therein long enough 
to learn something of the methods in operation and who 
were the local leaders. Then he disappeared from 
Malines and the police set to work upon his former 
colleagues. Four death sentences were passed and 
numerous imprisonments were imposed as a result of 
this denunciation. 

The German police were now aware of the extent of the 
organisation and fully alive to the danger it represented. 
They cleverly introduced a number of other agents into 
the civilian staff of both the post-office and the railroad, 
but the result of the Malines exposure had made the 
spies unusually cautious. The secret police could make 
no headway into the organisation nor could they discover 
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the leaders, but they did uncover evidence that it was 
as widely dispersed as they had feared. Failing to find 
the individuals responsible it was decided to make a 
clean sweep in order to get rid of the menace. Wholesale 
arrests of guilty and innocent officials were carried out 
and all submitted to interrogation by skilled prosecutors. 
While they were awaiting disposal of their cases, calamity 
descended upon them from an unexpected quarter. 

The frontier police had arrested a smuggler in the 
neighbourhood of Esschen. Now, the police were 
familiar with the smugglers in their districts, by 
appearance if not by guilt, but this man was a stranger 
and his story met with doubt. He reluctantly admitted 
that he was smuggling but he strenuously denied being 
interested in the associated professions of conveying 
clandestine correspondence or “ passing” fugitives. 
Nothing incriminating had been found upon him. 
Nevertheless, there was something about the man 
which provoked distrust, in addition to the weakness 
of his story. 

“How long have you been smuggling ?” an officer 
asked him. 

** Only since I could not work through the loss of my 
eye,” answered the prisoner. 

“How did you lose your eye?” 

“It was knocked out by a blow from a rifle-butt 
when I tried to rescue my wife from one of your drunken 
soldiers.”’ 

‘You probably deserved it. What was your work 
formerly ? ” 

**T was a railroad worker.” 

*“ Send him down to Brussels,” was the verdict. 

The officer who made this decision probably recognised 
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that a man who had suffered from German brutality was 
likely to cherish a bitter hatred against the men who 
had committed the outrage and would, therefore, be a 
partner in any scheme to do them mischief. The 
additional fact that he was a railroad worker seemed to 
clinch the case against him that he was a courier and 
not a smuggler. Before ordering his transference to 
Brussels the officer caused the man to be examined and 
searched upon the presumption that he had in his 
possession some secret message, but neither in word nor 
in deed did he contribute the slightest substance to the 
charge against him. He was utterly indifferent to the 
search, a feature that had a reassuring effect upon the 
police when their search was fruitless. The guilty 
were usually very nervous. Having abandoned the 
examination they allowed their prisoner to rest, but 
kept him under observation. It was only when he was 
alone in the dark that the prisoner deftly removed his 
artificial eye and from its hollow exterior withdrew two 
small pellets of paper. These he swallowed before he 
restored the eye to its socket, from whence it continued 
to survey the world with bland innocence. 

The two pellets of paper were messages from Louise 
and the station-master at Ath | 

Once her report was destroyed, Louise was safe but 
the tragedy was only beginning for the unhappy railroad 
workers. The courier, too, probably thought he was 
secure when the evidence of his guilt had been destroyed, 
which may have accounted for his calm and confident 
bearing when he was called before the examiners at 
Saint Gilles prison in Brussels. However, he soon lost 
his confidence. 

“We know all about you. We have many of your 
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fellow-conspirators here in prison and they have told 
your part in this spying. Therefore, we are not worrying 
about what you chose to deny. In your cell you will 
have all the leisure you want to decide whether you will 
make a full confession and so save yourself from 
the extreme penalty, or remain mute and take the 
consequences.” 

This was the burden of the German officials’ advice 
to him but he had supposed it was merely part of the 
policy to “ bluff” suspects into the surrender of incrimi- 
nating information, until he had been left undisturbed 
in his cell’ for several days. Then, one day, being 
brought into the yard for exercise the unhappy man 
was horrified to see a score of men he knew to have 
been engaged in the railroad espionage also under 
arrest. Among them were the very men from whom 
he had collected reports. Overwhelmed by _ this 
discovery he tried to find an explanation and came to 
the conclusion that the Germans had contrived to place 
one of the traitors in his organisation just as they had 
done in Malines. He felt he was the victim of an anony- 
mous denunciation, the police at Esschen had been on 
the look-out for his arrival, they were justified in their 
claim to know more about him than he suspected. 
Alone in his cell with these thoughts the poor fellow 
became harried with doubt. Unable to modify his 
hasty conclusions by intercourse with his fellow-men he 
eventually became infuriated by the supposed treachery 
and, completely losing his reason, he broke down and 
expressed his readiness to tell all he knew of the affair. 
By his revelations the police were informed of the 
work “ Alice” was performing, but the wisdom of Louise 
in insulating herself by aloofness even from her couriers 
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prevented the police from following the trail to her. 
Of the thirty-six rail and postal officials who were 
condemned as a result of this man’s confession, only 
two were actual members of the “ Alice Service” and 
both were among the nine eventually executed. 

The work was ruptured but not abandoned. Even 
before the unhappy men knew they had been the victims 
of a companion’s delusion, their places had been filled 
and their wotk resumed. 


CHAPTER IV 
ON THE ROAD 


Ir should be apparent by this time that the resident spy 
had to be prepared to incur no little danger in the 
execution of his part but it will be realised that he had 
a certain amount of protection in the simple fact that he 
was merely living under the conditions common to his 
fellow-countrymen. The maximum danger fell upon 
those who had to convey the precious reports from Lille 
over the Dutch frontier, because, in the majority of 
cases, no valid excuse could be found for that journey, 
the latter part of which was expressly forbidden without 
exceptions. The couriers were almost always at the 
mercy of the police if they were intercepted. 

During the times of war the great majority of detected 
spies are betrayed through their methods of communi- 
cation by the censorship created for the purpose. Clumsy 
or faulty communications are responsible for most 
police miracles in this field. Louise was denied the- 
use of the usual channels of mail and telegraph by the 
regulations which forbade all international corres- 
pondence, all her methods had to be improvised to 
deceive the watchful police. Every message she 
dispatched was sent in duplicate, one copy going by 
carrier pigeon direct to headquarters of the British 
Expeditionary Force in France, but those to her own chief, 
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which were for the information of the Intelligence Branch 
of the General Staff in London had to be carried by hand 
into neutral territory for conveyance to their final 
destination. The hardihood, the courage, and the 
unflinching nerve required to perform this journey were 
little short of fabulous. 

Anticipating the flight of fugitives and the trans- 
mission of injurious military information the German 
invader tried to minimise the resultant damage by 
regulations restricting the movement of the population, 
forbidding them to be on the streets after dark and 
compelling them to remain within the limits of their own 
communities unless they were in possession of special 
authority to pass beyond. Occupied France was a 
forward military zone in which stringent precautions 
wete justified but Belgium was under a Military 
Governor who admitted the right to slightly more liberty 
of movement. To move from one of these zones to 
the other required a passport which was never issued if 
the slightest pretext could be found for refusing it. At 
the other extremity of Belgium was erected the Barrier 
of Death. Passage of this was forbidden under any 
circumstance to either the French or Belgian people. 

Without the slightest legitimate reason for travelling 
about the country and for crossing the Franco-Belgian 
‘frontier Louise had to be continually on the move, 
encouraging, inspiring, or replacing agents. She had 
to make the complete journey to Holland repeatedly. 
Without loyal assistance she could never have 
accomplished a single journey. 

To begin with there was a necessity for crossing the 
first frontier into Belgium, a matter of only a few miles 
from her home. Occasionally she was able to secure 
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police permits on the plea that she was engaged in the 
complicated distribution of food, but a too frequent 
appearance as the representative of the ‘“‘ Cereal 
Company ” was bound to lead to questions and possibly 
to the creation of suspicion which it was necessary to 
avoid. Therefore, a scheme had to be devised which 
would enable her to pass unseen. The village of Le 
Berquier offered special facilities, for here the imaginary 
frontier line ran down the middle of the street so that the 
houses on one side were in France and those on the other 
side were in Belgium. Louise was to find that such a 
simple matter as crossing this street could be attended 
with considerable danger to life and limb. Two soldiers 
kept perpetual guard to ensure that the residents on one 
side of the street had no intercourse with their opposite 
neighbours. Even a little child who had been 
accustomed to trip across the street to get the family 
milk supply was ordered to terminate her errands. The 
German authorities were determined to create an 
unbridgeable chasm, Louise was equally determined to 
cross at will. 

Dressed in common clothes, Louise set out disguised 
as a lace seller to conceal her purpose of sounding the 
people in the French part of the village, in order to find 
someone whom she might trust. It was not long before 
she found two families who had solved the problem of 
maintaining the habits of a lifetime by outwitting the 
German guards. Their two homes were exactly opposite, 
so that a person standing at the front window of one was 
plainly visible from the other. Signals were promptly 
arranged, one to intimate that someone wished to cross 
the road, another to signify that the way was clear and 
the door unlatched. It is incredible how strict had to 
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be these preliminary surveys, how carefully dangers 
had to be foreseen, and how plans had to be made to 
overcome the unexpected. To have plunged without 
warning into the home of a loyal friend would have been 
a reckless proceeding, for it must be recalled that 
German troops were billeted in almost every house. 
An abrupt eruption into a friendly house might have 
landed the intruder most unexpectedly into the midst 
of the very company she was trying to avoid. It was 
essential, therefore, to await the “ All-clear ” signal before 
crossing the road. 

The way was now prepared for a sudden rush at a 
propitious moment. There remained to decide when 
that moment had arrived. The two families were 
instructed to study the habits of individual sentries and 
to observe whether they were back-to-back long enough 
for an agile young person to slip between them 
unobserved. This study was begun immediately. 
Having made these arrangements for crossing into 
Belgium at any time she wished without authorisation, 
Louise felt her day had been well spent. The village 
of Le Berquier had become an important place in 
espionage history, it very nearly became Louise’s 
gtave. 

On the first day, these simple arrangements were put 
to a practical test, Louise received demonstrable proof 
of the frailty of human schemes. She was most careful 
to avoid being seen while approaching the village 
because her confederates had cautioned her that if she 
was observed she must account for her departure, and 
failing to do that there would be a domiciliary search, 
probably followed by a wholesale fine upon the village 
when the culprit was undiscovered. In order to avoid 
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any such unpleasantness, Louise judiciously crept across 
the fields. 

On entering the house of her helper, Louise received 
the discouraging information that the little garrison of 
the village had been changed the previous day and 
it had been impossible, as yet, to learn the habits of the 
newcomers. Her determination to cross in spite of 
German changes in habit was too strong to deter Louise 
and what looked at first sight to be a severe obstacle 
was to prove her salvation. As there would naturally 
be some lapse of time before anyone in the house opposite 
would observe her signal that she was awaiting the chance 
to cross, the girl judged she would have ample opportunity 
to master the present sentries’ procedure and to profit 
by her study. She ordered the signal to be displayed 
and took her seat behind the window curtains where 
she could see without being seen. 

It was not long before Louise was convinced that her 
task of evading these sentries was going to be ludicrously 
simple. The pair on guard had evidently been impressed 
with the military necessity of their duty for they marched 
up and down the street with a parade-ground precision. 
It is perfectly simple for two men to keep the entire 
length of a straight street under constant observation 
if they obey simple rules but in this case lack of 
precaution made Louise’s task absurdly easy. The 
two men marched from opposite ends of the street at 
the same time, until they met at the middle, when they 
turned about and marched back to their starting-points. 
During the retrograde movement the men were back-to- 
back for quite an appreciable time, leaving a gradually 
expanding portion of the street unobserved. No 
wonder Louise indulged in a derisive smile. 
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At last her signal was seen across the street, the “ all- 
clear ”’ was flashed back, and everything was in readiness 
to inaugurate the new phase of the “ Alice Service ” 
courier system. Louise slipped off her shoes so that 
progress would be noiseless and took her place behind 
the half-opened door, ready to rush out between the 
turned backs of the sentries. She heard the regular 
tramp, tramp of the nearest sentry’s boots on the cobbled 
street, caught a glimpse of the grey figure as he passed, 
counted four, and out she rushed... . 

Next moment she was sprawling in the arms of an 
astounded sentry ! 

By the oddest mischance the man’s attention had been 
attracted to something lying in the roadway. As he 
passed he had paused to pick it up at the precise moment 
Louise flung herself out of the doorway. There was a 
violent collision as their two bodies met and for a 
moment it looked as though the girl’s impetuous flight 
would bear them both to the ground where she would 
probably have a bayonet thrust into her ribs. However, 
their united efforts to keep their balance prevented such 
a catastrophe, although when they both recovered their 
equilibrium Louise had one arm around the soldier’s 
neck and he held her securely around the waist. It was 
a position which might easily be misunderstood. For 
a tense moment or two the pair looked into each other’s 
astonished face. Then the devilish cunning of woman 
took its toll from the less wily sex. First to recover 
her presence of mind, Louise made her utmost of the 
close embrace into which she had involuntarily thrown 
herself. Finding she was affectionately hugging a 
tather good-looking boy the girl assumed an air of 
coquetry. 
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‘Can I run across the street to speak to a friend ?” 
she pleaded. 

“Tt is verboten,”’ he replied with a negative shake of the 
head, but Louise observed gratefully that he did not 
refuse too sternly. 

“But I have come all the way from Lille, not knowing 
I would be prevented from crossing a little village 
street.” 

“IT am sorry, it is streng verboten.” 

“TI will not enter the house. I will be in your sight 
all the time, you may hear all I have to say. Please 
let me go.” 

Such starry-eyed innocence was irresistible. The 
young soldier smiled indulgently into her upturned face, 
glanced apprehensively at his companion who was 
blissfully unconscious of this crisis taking place behind 
his broad back, and relented. To prove he was not 
unmindful of his duty the good-natured young fellow 
kept a close eye on Louise while she crossed the street 
as noiselessly as she had descended upon him. He 
saw her knock at the door of the house and 
engage another woman in friendly conversation. The 
astounding intuition of women is one of the most 
baffling things the counter-espionage agent has to 
encounter. This woman with whom Louise talked 
Was not an eye-witness of the mischance which had 
befallen Louise but she knew instinctively that some- 
thing serious had gone wrong with their arrangements 
and followed the cue Louise gave her with histrionic 
artistry. For some minutes the pair talked exactly like 
two long-absent friends while the German soldier listened, 
but in an undertone Louise explained what had happened. 

“It was only a piece of ill-luck,” she added bravely. 
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“Do not close your door because I shall try again in a 
few minutes.” 

With many loudly expressed requests to be remembered 
to imaginary relatives the two women slowly drew 
apart and, in full view of the obliging sentry, Louise 
returned to the house from which she had started, 
pausing only to fling a word of thanks to her benefactor. 
On the French side of the street she found her friend in 
a state of consternation. 

“The Blessed Virgin is surely protecting you, 
mademoiselle,”? she said devoutly, then with more 
practical intent she laid her finger on the one thing 
Louise had overlooked as the cause of her providential 
escape. ‘“‘ The old soldiers knew every living soul in 
the village, had it been one of them he would have 
recognised you were a stranger and it would have gone 
hard with you when you collided with him.” 

It was true. Upon such slight hazards hung the liberty, 
often the lives of those devoted women. Louise reflected 
upon the narrowness of her own escape and that of the 
women who were aiding her before she answered : 

“You understand that nothing would have induced 
me to reveal the part you are playing in this? I would 
not have ventured to ask your help or to invite you 
to run risks if the work were not so important; but 
those in my service are of such reliable loyalty that you 
have no fear should one of them be captured. Nothing 
would induce us to betray our friends.” 

“The risk is nothing, mademoiselle. How can we 
refuse to perform our small part when you risk so 
much P ”’ 

That was the nature of the response Louise received 
from most of those she invited to aid her. She had the 
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ability to inspire the most exacting of all friendships, 
that of woman for woman, for a man’s friendship is 
based upon the other’s redeeming weaknesses but a 
woman’s loyalty is only given to another woman when 
her faults bear the closest investigation. Louise success- 
fully passed that test. 

When she had recovered from the excitement, Louise 
expressed herself as ready to make another attempt to 
cross the forbidden street and this time she was successful. 
Many scores of times the scurrying figures of the couriers 
followed the lead of their courageous leader but not all 
reached the other side. Several were shot in flight, 
especially those who made the attempt in the dark, 
when the soldiers did not hesitate toshoot at furtive 
pedestrians. 

When a suitable place for evading the police had been 
found it could not be used indefinitely without grave 
danger of betraying its use and furnishing the watchful 
police with the means of setting a trap. Every time 
Louise or her courier could do so she made the journey 
from place to place with passports rather than subject 
the secret places and the friends stationed there to the 
strain of repeated test. The permission to move about 
was rarely given liberally, therefore, since Louise very 
rarely had a legitimate excuse for travel or could invent 
one that sounded plausible, she was compelled to make 
use of forged papers. 

For a little while she managed to make several trips 
between Lille and Brussels because she had succeeded 
in persuading some official that she had secured a position 
as a language teacher. Apparently convinced that it 
was no use being learned without looking the part the 
girl used to carry a formidable French-German dictionary 
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under her arm and more than once an inquisitive police 
agent flicked over its pages to see whether any document 
was concealed in it. If they failed to find any it was not 
because none existed. The exceedingly fine paper 
Louise wrote her reports on could easily be hidden in a 
book without its presence being noted except through 
a page to page search. 

Some day an authoritative work should be written upon 
the clandestine printing presses of the war. Something 
toward this end has already been done for those patriotic 
journals like Libre Belgique, which flourished in spite of 
the violent measures at repression, but other presses 
have not yet received their recognition. The amazing 
edition of the Frankfurter Zeitung printed and published 
by the British secret service in Switzerland deserves a 
chronicler, while those fugitive presses which specialised 
in the production of forged official documents would 
surely provide a rich reward for a research worker. 
Throughout the war one press survived in Brussels 
which could turn out, at a distressfully low cost, masterly 
imitations of German documents. This press was not 
unique, every country had one somewhere, for each 
national authority found profitable employment for its 
most accomplished forgers in the reproduction of papers 
for the protection of its secret agents. After the war, 
one was operated in Dusseldorf for the benefit of 
Germans who wished to pass from one Ally’s territory 
to another on the Rhine or to cross the neutral zone. 
In this instance the craft was more admirable than the 
principle. Despairing of making a living out of 
documents that sold at small cost and in limited numbers 
the proprietors embarked upon the ambitious enterprise 
of printing British banknotes. That was their end. 
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However, all these presses existed under the benevolent 
toleration of the home authorities, whereas that in 
Brussels was diligently sought by an irate police. Its 
masterpieces were produced in a building which was only 
separated by the thickness of a brick wall from another 
building occupied by the police who sought it. Louise 
and her assistants frequently made use of the admirably 
forged documents issued from this press and presented 
them for inspection with little fear of detection. Once 
they secured a genuine signature it was abused 
unmercifully. 

In cases of emergency or of highly specialised work, 
Louise had her private staff of experts who were 
qualified to meet most exigencies. Among her most 
ardent collaborators were Messieurs Geyter and Willot, 
both experienced scientists. Geyter’s knowledge of 
inks and the treatment of paper made him a valuable 
ally while Willot (the doubting Thomas who demanded 
the bombing of an ammunition dump to confirm his 
faith in Louise) was no mean photographer. Between 
them they could produce satisfactory reproductions of 
any document required. Willot was the proud owner of 
a subterranean printing press from which issued the 
paper that kept Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing informed 
of what was going on in the outer world. He was 
absolutely indefatigable in his labours against the 
invader, but he paid for it with his life when he died 
in prison, serving a sentence for a relatively minor 
offence, the use of a wireless outfit. Madame Geyter 
was one of Louise’s most energetic and courageous 
supporters, acting as a courier, an assiduous collector of 
information, and, being of unquestioned probity, was 
often entrusted with the delicate task of conducting 
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negotiations in which large sums of money found their 
way into the pockets of German traitors in return for 
services rendered. Among those who accepted her 
bribes was one officer who was willing to sign documents 
which his superiors declined to sign. Times out of 
number the officer was not paid for signatures he 
furnished because they were not his own and he did not 
know they were required for Willot’s experiments in 
forgery. 

In spite of these expedients for facilitating her 
movements there were times when Louise found it 
necessary to make journeys without any written authority. 
Then she had to employ either her native wit or resort 
to bribery. Both were successful. In regard to the 
latter she developed a technique which rarely failed. 
When accosted by a police official who demanded to 
be shown papers she did not possess, Louise would make 
a pretence of searching in her bag. During the course 
of probing among the bewildering assortment of articles 
a woman finds necessary to convey with her at all 
times the girl would cause a match-box to fall to the 
ground. This box was designed to fall with a metallic 
clink which eloquently proclaimed the nature of its 
contents and their suggested purpose. Few police 
agents failed to understand the meaning of the gesture, 
the bribe would be smilingly accepted, and the girl 
told to be on her way. 

There were many times when nothing but the spy’s 
ready wit stood between her and the bars of a prison. 
One such occasion was made memorable because of the 
elevated rank of her rescuer. 

It was at a time when the British Intelligence Branch 
was speculating upon the probability of a German 
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offensive, all the agents within her territory had been 
instructed to keep a sharp look-out for the details which 
would allow the situation to be constructed, and Louise 
herself was passing along a bypath to avoid examination 
at a notoriously difficult control post, when she came 
unexpectedly upon a large artillery park that had escaped 
the attention of her local agents. The discovery was 
of such importance that the girl judged it necessary to 
make a careful survey with the intention of calculating 
how many guns were massed in that well-concealed 
spot. To pause deliberately and display any curiosity 
in the number and calibre of the guns was out of the 
question, because to do so would arouse the attention 
of the armed sentries and lead to her questioning at a 
time when it would be most inconvenient. Louise had 
no passport and her card of identity showed her to be 
resident in France but at a point many miles away from 
where she now was walking. 

Determined not to lose such a fine opportunity to 
learn what artillery reinforcements were being collected 
Louise finally decided she could arrive at a reasonably 
accurate calculation if she walked along the serried 
line of the guns, counting her paces as she went. Later, 
and in a safer place she could re-pace her steps, measure 
the distance, and estimate how many guns could be 
parked in that space. By repeating the process in depth 
it would be possible to estimate the total number of 
guns in the park. It was no easy job, however, because, 
not daring to display any open interest in the proceeding 
nor pause in her measured tread, she was compelled to 
observe with sidelong glance at what point the field- 
pieces ended and the heavier pieces began, that there 
wete three howitzers for every pair of long-barrelled 
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high velocity guns, and otherwise noticing any variations. 
The complicated task required the concentration of all 
her faculties. 

At last the task was completed. She paused for a 
moment to fix certain details in her mind when a harsh 
official voice broke her meditation with the request for 
her papers. Louise, as we have said had none to meet 
the occasion. She was in the soup. As she turned her 
best smile upon the man and tried to fence with his 
questions his tone became more and more disagreeable. 
Cajolery and appeals to his generosity were alike 
unavailing. Even the match-box treasure was spurned. 
This incorruptible agent recovered the box and without 
so much as examining the contents returned it to her. 
Then he lost all patience and seizing her by the arm 
began to drag her in the direction of a chateau, which 
was probably the headquarters of the artillery park. 

While walking at his side, Louise’s mind was as busy 
as a mill, revolving schemes to extricate herself from the 
dilemma, but while walking along immersed in thought 
she failed to observe the approach of the means of her 
deliverance until she was startled by the behaviour of 
her escort. The man loosened his grip on her arm, 
snapped a curt word of command, froze rigidly at 
“attention,” and executed a parade-ground salute 
that clearly betokened the presence of someone of more 
than ordinary importance. In surprise Louise raised her 
eyes to perceive the approach of an elderly officer 
accompanied by an aide de camp. Fortunately, Louise 
had an excellent memory for faces. She instantly 
recognised the senior officer to be Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria, then commanding the Sixth Army. 

Boldly ignoring the startled exclamation of her 
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outraged captor, Louise walked up to the Prince and, 
addressing him in his own language, said : 

“I do not know whether Your Highness will recall 
one whom he knew in happier days but I once had the 
honour of being your partner at bridge.” 

The soldier and courtier regarded the girl dubiously, 
he was in no haste to acknowledge the acquaintance. 

“It was at Prince Schwozenberg-Wooletz’s,” she 
reminded him, naming a former employer at whose 
home the prince had passed some days on a visit. 

** Of course, of course, now I remember you,” declared 
the prince, cordially extending his hand. 

The gallant old soldier chatted pleasantly with the 
girl, exchanging reminiscences of Bohemia, and so 
plainly signified his friendly relations towards the French 
girl that the horrified police agent had time to reflect upon 
the iniquity of attempting to arrest a lady friend of the 
army commander. The prudent young man evidently 
decided that discretion required his disappearance 
from the scene before Louise had time to evoke the 
general’s wrath against him, he took an early opportunity 
of vanishing. Shortly afterwards, Louise followed his 
example, but she chose another direction. 

As the organisation grew in numbers it was inevitable 
that supervision of its extending functions should 
compel Louise to spend much of her time in travelling. 
Some link in the chain of communication would betray 
a defect that had to be remedied without delay, both 
to ensure the uninterrupted flow of correspondence and 
to protect other members of the service who might 
be exposed to danger by the defection of one. 
Occasionally there would be no acknowledgment of 
receipt of a message sent to “‘ Mr. Beemans ” in Holland. 
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This was usually the first intimation Louise had that a 
link in the chain had broken, that a courier had been 
arrested in possession of a message. Thereon Louise 
would trace this intercepted message along its prescribed 
route until the break in the chain was located and a 
substitute provided for the missing courier. It was 
exacting work, the performance of which kept all the 
resources of mind and body at highest tension. Louise 
was small and slight but her body must have been 
fashioned to stand remarkable strain. Riding, tennis, 
swimming and golf had kept her fit before the war, 
and but for the preparation it had thus received her 
physical strength must have collapsed under the 
succession of exhausting walks, the soakings received 
in the crossing of canals in the depths of winter, and 
the restless sleeping in barns and lofts to avoid the police 
vigilance. 

Almost every step of the way between herthome and 
the frontier was attended by danger. 

First, there were the fixed control posts to be passed. 
These were established to regulate the authorised traffic 
between communities and to check all unauthorised 
travellers. They were usually manned by soldiers 
who fraternised with the population upon whom they 
were billeted, especially if they happened to be, as they 
usually were, the older men of the Landstrum who were 
less inspired by the lust of conquest than were the 
young, active soldiers. Within a few days of occupying 
a post, these older men began to display a sympathetic 
tenderness to the local people by disregarding minor 
violations of the regulations. As time went on it became 
increasingly easier to surmount the obstacles of these 
permanent garrisons by the judicious application of 
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small bribes. This tendency to wink at unauthorised 
travel simplified much of the internal communication 
necessary within the “ Alice Service.” 

The police were cattle of another brand. They had 
a discipline of their own that made them ruthless, 
intractable, exasperatingly suspicious, and unscrupulous. 
They were cordially hated by those who had to support 
their oppression. In allusion to the colour of their 
uniforms and their coercive measures the members of 
this force were commonly called the “ Green Devils.” 
Their particular menace to the “ Alice Service” lay in 
their mobility. One could never foretell where they 
would be encountered and even when a traveller was 
furnished with the requisite credentials, he was never 
wholly free from an individual policeman’s fanciful 
interpretation of the regulations. Without any particular 
reason, often without any provocation, and frequently 
out of sheer perversity the police would decide upon the 
personal examination of travellers. This right of 
search they exercised with gusto. Unless a woman 
protested vehemently against the practice, she was likely 
to find herself providing amusement for police idlers 
who strolled into the room to enjoy the spectacle of 
searching her. 

Some of the women members of the police corps were 
a source of perpetual worry and annoyance to the 
female members of the “ Alice Service.” One of them 
enjoyed a certain amount of notoriety far beyond the 
Lille area. In the patois of the north she was irreverently 
called La Grenoule, The Frog, because of her green 
uniform and her unprepossessing appearance. Her 
methods were typical of the police matrons but her 
personality contributed to the dislike conceived for her. 
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Inspired with a mission to achieve an impossible object, 
the conviction of the entire populace for crime against 
her nation, she made herself the subject of much derision 
by her bungling and of hatred by her merciless 
persecution. She was not vicious or brutal, only stupid, 
guileless, over-conscientious, brutishly obstinate, and 
mentally incapable of appreciating that high motives 
inspired the French efforts to outwit her. 

Her frequent encounters with the police caused Louise 
endless annoyance through the delays and exposed her 
to no little danger. The Frog grew to be a familiar 
figure in her life. She repeatedly accused Louise of 
spying, but in spite of her systematic and prolonged obser- 
vation the limit of her success lay in the delays she 
inflicted upon Louise. The neighbourhood of Herseaux, 
The Frog’s headquarters, had to be avoided whenever 
Louise dared not have her disguise submitted to exami- 
nation by anyone familiar with her features, or when 
she lacked papers permitting her to leave Lille. 

In addition to the soldiers who provided the sentry 
posts and the men of the “ Green Devils,” there were 
the secret police, reinforced by whatever support they 
could secure among the civilian population. Of the 
secret police, little can be said that does not apply to other 
similar organisations except that they were deficient 
in experts or were thrown into the work with insufficient 
training. Some of the members earned the respect of 
spies, others were justifiably hated for reasons other 
than their efficiency. Most feared of all among the 
combined forces waging unrelenting warfare against 
the spies were the agents provocateurs, dtawn from the 
least desirable section of the population. Without the 
aid of these traitors the police results would have been 
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little short of contemptible, but it must ‘be admitted 
that skilful use was made of them and the effect of their 
labour was responsible for many disasters. The most 
tragic feature of the life in the occupied zone was the 
undercurrent of anonymous denunciation which marred 
Belgian honour and which made espionage in that 
country a task of double danger. The evil did not 
diminish with time, for as the police came to realise 
their helplessness in the fight against a nation of amateur 
spies, they came to regard an anonymous letter as 
convincing proof of guilt, even when they failed to 
secure any other evidence to substantiate the charge. 

Not a few of Louise’s agents fell into the hands of the 
enemy, both before and after her own arrest, some were 
accused of and executed for espionage, but the majority 
who followed the teaching of their leader were successful 
in obliterating all trace of their association with secret 
service and suffered only for less grave crimes. 

To offset the incalculable damage of the traitors’ 
denunciations, there were the countless acts of self- 
sacrifice of strangers, which accounted for the saving 
of more than one life in the average day’s work. One 
such example must serve to illustrate how this service 
was rendered unasked as well as to show the never- 
ending menace hanging over the spies. The incident 
occurred at a time when the “ Alice Service ”” was in 
its infancy, when Louise’s activities were at their height, 
and when her personal influence was required to mould 
the service in the observance of correct methods. Her 
arrest for a minor infraction of the law would have 
jeopardised her work at that stage. In those days there 
were no auxiliaries to provide the girl with false passports; 
failing to secure the necessary authorisation for a journey 
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she was compelled to accept the risk of slipping past 
those places where she expected to encounter difficulties. 
She reached Tournai without any great trouble, but in 
that city found a situation so alarming that she had to 
proceed to Brussels to see the “ letter-box” there, a 
man called Veluz, for the instant reorganisation of the 
courier service. This was an extension of her journey 
which Louise had not anticipated and for which she 
was wholly unprepared, but the assistance of friends 
sent her on the way rejoicing. One of her latest recruits 
aided her to board the train without the necessity of 
having to present herself at the barrier for examination. 
Once she was safely in her seat there was little danger 
to be anticipated until the train reached Ath, where 
she could count upon the aid of another trusty friend in 
the person of the stationmaster. Under the circum- 
stances Louise allowed herself to relax, husbanding her 
resources for the dangers which lay ahead of that point 
but she was to learn that there is no relaxation for a spy 
inenemy country. The train had scarcely covered half 
the distance to Ath when the civilian official in charge 
of it moved through the coaches uttering the warning : 

“ Have all identification papers and passports ready 
for inspection, please.” 

This was no part of his official function, it was merely 
his way of informing incautious passengers that German 
officials had unexpectedly boarded the train and were 
searching it for traffic violators. Louise experienced 
momentary panic. The only hope of escape from such 
a predicament seemed to be the extreme risk of hurling 
herself from the moving train and she was prepared to 
do that rather than submit to seizure. However, there 
came to her agile mind one gleam of hope. As the 
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friendly conductor approached where she was sitting, she 
asked in a quiet voice: 

“Where are they ? ” 

“Two cars back,” came the understanding response. 

“‘ What is the next stopping place ? ” 

** Leutze, in ten minutes.” 

Louise thanked her friendly adviser for the hope he 
had given her. There was just the chance that other 
passengers would delay the inspectors long enough to 
enable the train to reach Leutze before she would be 
embarrassed by the order to display the necessary 
papers she lacked. The conductor asked no more 
questions. He realised the girl was in danger, but dared 
not draw attention to her situation in the presence of 
other passengers, any one of whom might have betrayed 
them. With a significant gesture, he warned Louise 
to move toward the front of the train where the inspecting 
officials would be last to arrive. It was in this manner 
that loyalists helped one another in those anxious days. 

Louise waited in fearful anticipation for the arrival 
of the Germans or for the appearance of Leutze. By 
the greatest good fortune the suspense was ended by 
a diminution of speed which indicated the prospect of 
escape. As the train pulled into the station the girl 
stepped on to the platform as though it was the end of 
her journey. Scarcely had her feet touched the platform 
than a firm grip closed on her arm. For the fraction 
of a second, Louise thought she had been caught, but 
turning swiftly she found the faithful conductor was at 
her elbow. Guided by this friendly official she took 
her place farther down the train in a coach that had been 
passed as inspected and where she remained undisturbed 
until the end of the journey. 
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These adventures were everyday occurrences in the 
lives of the people, who resented the restrictions imposed 
upon their liberty by the conqueror who had shown a 
disregard for his pledged word, but in the case of Louise 
the danger was intensified by the nature of the material 
she was carrying. In her possession was a list of those 
who were helping her; the seizure of that list would 
have been disastrous to a number of people, to herself, 
and to the conductor who had helped her to escape the 
attentions of the officials. If by ill-luck anyone was 
caught thus aiding a compatriot to evade the regulations 
or fell into the trap set by an agent provocateur, the severity 
of the punishment inflicted might compel others to act 
with more caution, but nothing could wholly dissuade 
the more patriotic from doing their duty as they saw it. 
Nor was the risk restricted to the individual. When 
they failed to discover the culprit for whom they were 
searching, the police were moved to unjust reprisals in 
the hope of chastening the populations. The punishment 
then took the form of further restrictions upon movement 
by advancing the curfew hour and by the infliction of 
heavy fines upon whole communities. Thus the town 
of Hellemmes, a suburb of Lille, was fined 350,000 
francs for harbouring spies. One of the several 
curiosities of the injustice of this fine was that it was 
levied in January, 1915, for offences alleged to have 
been committed at a time before the Germans had 
invaded the neighbourhood. When a French cruiser 
off the coast of Syria bombarded Alexandretta and 
damaged the German consulate there, the Teutonic 
pride required recompense from two towns in the 
occupied area, Roubaix and Valenciennes, to pay the 
400,000 francs’ damage. When the former town declined 
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to pay the preposterous fine, 135 of its leading citizens 
were seized as hostages and sent to the camp in Gustrov, 
Mecklenburg. On another occasion a man sought by 
the police offered a vigorous resistance to arrest and in 
the subsequent gun battle his sister was killed, but the 
man escaped. Later he was arrested by the German 
police, but the city of Lille was fined 100,000 marks 
because the civilian police had failed to apprehend the 
culprit. The fact that the civil police had no jurisdiction 
in the area where this man had sought refuge was entirely 
overlooked and was scornfully rejected when advanced 
in extenuation. 

The absurdity of making communities responsible 
for harbouring spies is manifest. Spies do not advertise 
their occupation even among friends, the communities 
in which they operate are innocent of sheltering them 
for the simple reason that they are totally ignorant of 
their existence. There is not a single instance in either 
France or Belgium where one of these mass-punishments 
had the effect of causing a community to surrender a 
secret agent. They produced nothing but increased 
exasperation against the injustice and hardened the 
resolution of the inhabitants to resist in every way the 
oppression they were forced to endure. Their resent- 
ment to this and other methods of encouraging traitors 
was so keen that they organised their own counter- 
espionage system for exposing any Judas in their midst. 
Everyone who showed a tendency to cultivate a friendly 
attitude toward the invaders was enveloped in a close 
surveillance. Retribution had often to be delayed until 
the Germans had departed and was cheated in many 
instances because the traitors accompanied their 
protectors when the Allies recovered the country and 
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drove the invading horde across the Rhine. Many of 
the renegades were so convinced that they had performed 
their malodorous labours with such consummate secrecy, 
that they allowed the recommendation to fly, to pass 
unheeded, but the counter-espionage system of the 
Belgians had been so efficient that they knew most of 
these and it was proved that the suffering of the French 
and Belgian populace had not deprived it of its memories. 

Some of the keenest intellects in the country were 
employed in exposing the work of these traitors, men 
like M. Phillien, the Advocate General, and M. Lacroix, 
a judge of the Brussels court, played an important part 
in bringing some of the worst offenders to condign 
punishment. Owing to the work of this unofficial police 
other corps like the “ Alice Service” were frequently 
cautioned to avoid persons on their “ black list,” and 
without these friendly warnings, supplemented by the 
voluntary aid of individuals, the losses among the 
couriers would have been irreparable. 

It is recognised that a spy story without false whiskers 
and anabundant display of pistols (it should be said that an 
armed spy is rarer than one with false whiskers because 
a pistol is exceedingly difficult to conceal in a police 
examination) has such grave defects that the balance 
must be restored by dilating upon the ingenuity displayed 
in hiding messages. Happy is the spy who can memorise 
the information he is sent to collect, because then it is 
impossible to convict him of espionage in the absence 
of concrete evidence. Louise was rarely in the position 
of being able to commit her reports to memory but on 
a few occasions of special missions she did dispense 
with any written form. On these occasions she was 
to be seen in the hotel As den Swan in Philippine, spending 
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the first half-hour on neutral territory, after an exhausting 
and terrifying journey, not in blissful repose but in 
committing her report to writing before any detail 
escaped her memory. For general use, however, 
written reports were a necessity. 

A special silk paper was employed, rather smaller and 
thinner but tougher than an ordinary cigarette paper. 
It had to be strong because it had to be submitted to a 
great deal of abuse. On one of these delicate morsels 
of paper, Louise could write, in special ink and with a 
fine pen, as many as 2,000 words. The message was 
written in code so that the minimum number of words 
needed to be employed and so that the meaning would 
be obscure in case of seizure. Invisible ink was often 
used. Once a message was conveyed over a long distance, 
through writing it in this invisible ink, on the large 
butterfly headgear of a Sister of Charity, but it was not 
delivered at the time because before she was able to 
deliver the message a stubborn Protestant police officer 
ordered the nun to return to the convent from which 
she had started. 

At first the methods of concealing these messages so 
that they would not be found by the police were some- 
what amateurish but experience made the spies extra- 
ordinarily cunning. The experience was purchased 
at a high price in life. The thin slips of paper were 
rolled about the whale-bone of the courier’s corset, 
worked into the seams of clothing, hidden in a woman’s 
hair, wrapped in a cigarette or packed in the bowl of a 
pipe. Clever though these devices were they were all 
dangerous. A woman’s hair was invariably combed 
by the searcher, the skilled police could run their hands 
over a garment in such a way that the hidden paper 
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would rustle, unless it was tightly rolled, and the cigarette 
idea is a good thing to avoid because of its popularity. 
For a long time it was superb because the inexperienced 
searchers knew nothing about it, but its common 
adoption made it dangerous by self-betrayal. When 
arrested and submitted to a search which looked like 
being unusually severe, the spy would innocently ask 
for permission to smoke and thus consume the evidence 
of guilt. The idea is usually attributed to Gabrielle 
Petit who used it continually but the idea was old in her 
time. The real originator was Baden-Powell, the 
founder of the Boy Scout movement and a practised 
spy, but since he revealed it in his autobiography the 
police now rarely allow a suspect the privilege of smoking 
his own tobacco. A request to be allowed to smoke 
during an examination is certain to result in a very 
minute inspection of all tobacco in the suspect’s 
possession. 

Before setting out on her mission, Louise had been 
advised to avoid these known hiding-places and she 
was continually discouraging their adoption by her 
agents, soa great variety of the most astonishing devices 
came into use. The thin slips of paper were rolled up 
and stitched securely into the handles of handbags, 
hidden in hollow buttons (a common German trick), 
or any other convenient place. One girl took advantage 
of a physical defect by pushing the little wad of paper 
into a hollow tooth when being searched! Two couriers 
who exchanged messages regularly had an excellent 
scheme which defied detection during the entire war. 
They removed the lead from an ordinary pencil, thrust 
the tightly rolled paper into the narrow hole left in the 
wood, and plugged the two open ends with short pieces 
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of lead, to make the pencil look like millions of others. 
Safe as this device looks it was found being employed 
by a German agent in France who made the rather 
stupid blunder of making the valuable pencil only one 
of a rich assortment he carried. The number created 
suspicion in the mind of a French agent who carried 
them all into an apothecary’s shop and weighed 
them |! 

Louise made use of a clever trick when she had only 
a short report to carry. She very carefully soaked the 
paper label off a safety match-box and replaced it with 
the message underneath. She relinquished this method 
when a policeman appropriated her matches, box and 
all, to light his pipe. Short reports were rare when 
Louise acted as her own courier, she was then carrying 
extensive reports written on several sheets of paper 
and difficult to conceal. The necessity of hiding several 
sheets, small as they were, greatly increased the danger. 
One time, faced with the need of carrying a very 
important document on eight separate sheets she rolled 
each one into @ thin thread and employed them to darn 
a hole in her stocking. But probably the most 
astonishing cargo of espionage literature ever carried 
out of France were a series of technical drawings executed 
by a German officer at Louise’s request, for which a 
handsome bribe was paid. At the girl’s suggestion 
they were drawn in invisible ink upon the unprinted 
portions of an old grease-stained German newspaper in 
the middle of which a large hole was carefully burned. 
After the drawings were completed the paper was 
wrapped about a pair of old shoes and carried by a 
courier called Victor Viaene from Brussels to the Dutch 
frontier. The package was handled very delicately by 
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the fastidious police who disliked soiling their hands 
with its grease; but the British had no such qualms. 

Her friends Geyter and Willot gave Louise one of 
the finest protections ever employed by a spy for the 
conveyance of information. They experimented with 
the thin transparent film which later became the 
commercial cellophane and reduced it to such exceeding 
fineness that it could be superimposed upon a photo- 
graph without exciting suspicion. The photograph 
had all the appearance of being an ordinary picture 
printed upon paper with a glossy finish but when the 
courier had reached a place of safety the film was soaked 
off, put into a small frame, and projected through a 
magic lantern after the invisible writing had been 
* developed.” Unfortunately this admirable device had 
a short life. It had to be discontinued after the German 
authorities issued an order requiring all photographs 
affixed to cards of identity to be printed upon unglazed 
surfaces. Fearing that the idea had been betrayed, 
Louise ordered its abandonment. Willot was furious 
when he learned that his clever scheme had been betrayed 
but it is more probable that the Germans were profiting 
from the discovery of one of their own chemists who had 
arrived at the same end independently, for about the time 
the order was issued against the use of glazed photo- 
graphs, a German agent was arrested in France with an 
adaptation of the idea. 

As their service developed, the members acquired a 
confidence in their relations with the police that left 
the inexperienced breathless with admiration. Louise 
passed from audacity to sheer impudence by ceasing 
to take any trouble in hiding her messages. On one 
of her journeys she was being driven in a high gig by a 
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friend who was one of her most active supporters, a 
man held in high esteem by all who knew him. He 
was always willing to accept the most dangerous work 
but he regarded Louise’s acceptance of grave risk with 
strong disfavour, contending that it was her duty to 
avoid unnecessary danger because of the need to ensure 
her safety in the general interest of the service. On 
this drive he was mildly reproving Louise for certain 
acts she had committed, as being likely to embroil her 
unnecessarily with the military authorities at a time when 
she was being closely pursued. It has been pointed 
out that Louise’s conduct in this respect was not above 
reproach in view of the importance of her duties. The 
indiscretion of being in a more or less permanent state 
of conflict with individual German officers was pointed 
out to her at great length by her companion as they 
drove in the direction of Courtrai. He advised her to 
mend her ways before her contumacy landed her in jail, 
where she would be of no use to anyone. Louise was 
unrepentant. They argued upon the merits of her 
conduct until her companion, having in mind certain 
meetings with the police that lay in prospect on their 
way, begged her earnestly to beware. 

“* Try at least to moderate your animosity by reserving 
your outbursts for more appropriate times than when 
you are carrying secret messages,” he urged. 

This only provoked Louise into beguiling the time 
with stories of the impudent methods she employed 
to dupe the police examiners. She spoke so light- 
heartedly of her exploits that her companion gravely 
declared she was running wholly unnecessary risks in 
despising the police, whose methods were rapidly 
improving. 
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“ Really, Louise, you do these men an injustice,’”’ he 
protested. “The ordinary sentries may be simple 
enough but the police are not to be treated with contempt. 
They are improving with experience and our ruses are 
never safe from detection. Why, look at the way in 
which they got Smerkens. . . .” | 

“How did they get him?” she asked sharply. 
Exposed ruses were always of profound interest to 
her because their practice by her assistants had to be 
relinquished. 

“ One of his companions had a bad cut on his hand. 
Each day he had it dressed by a German surgeon until 
the time came when the wound was heaied and he could 
cover it with a piece of adhesive plaster. . . .” 

“If you ate going to tell me that he tried to conceal 
a message under the plaster, I do not think he showed 
any great wisdom.” 

“But he was most careful. The plaster was made 
to look as though it had been on for several days. Why 
do you think it was stupid ?” 

*‘ Because you can be too obvious in subtlety. I 
prefer simplicity because it is the last thing the Boche 
gives us credit for. He thinks he is so cunning himself 
that we can only beat him by greater cunning. That 
is where he makes a mistake.” 

“ But there is a difference between hiding a thing and 
flourishing it before the eyes of a man you do not want 
to have see it.’ 

‘“ Not when the man is a German policeman,” retorted 
Louise with conviction. “Place a thing deliberately 
under his eyes and he will seek it everywhere in the firm 


belief that you are trying to deceive him. Now look 
at this.” 
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She thrust her hand into the luncheon basket and 
produced an appetising sausage of handsome proportions 
which she displayed for her companion’s inspection. 

* This entirely innocent sausage is a thing which will 
be regarded with the gravest suspicion at the control- 
posts. It will be thought compromising to the 
entire German Empire,” she said mischievously. 
“You will see the police will probe the mystery 
of its interior with the greatest care. Because there 
is nothing there they will think they are doing 
their duty by allowing it to absorb their attention 
and they will never think of looking in the most obvious 
places. They will not look in my handbag, for instance, 
although that is made for the very purpose of carrying 
a multitude of small things. You think my conduct 
is audacious, but I tell you it is disarming in its very 
naturalness. It is designed to compete with the over- 
elaborate psychology of our opponents.” 

Shortly afterwards, the pair were compelled to halt 
at a control-post to submit to the routine of examination. 
Louise’s companion had nothing to fear, his papers were 
legitimate and in good order, he was carrying nothing 
compromising, but his anxiety that Louise might be 
playing some prank upon the police caused him to 
become so nervous the police were convinced that he 
was hiding something from them. They subjected him 
to a prolonged examination. When he was finally free 
he emerged from the building to find Louise and a 
police matron chatting amiably over their luncheon, 
the principal part of which was the succulent sausage, 
which had been jokingly displayed as likely to become 
the focus of suspicion. When they were alone, Louise 
cried joyfully to the man at her side: 
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“What did I tell you? Regard the infamous spy |! 
Were not the Boche agreeable when they cut it into 
such deliciously thin slices? You would have been 
amused had you seen them trying to find something 
inside its skin that was not sausage-meat and all the 
while they were probing its interior my report was lying 
on the inspector’s desk, just where I had thrown it, 
in my bag, when I went into the matron’s room to be 
searched. No one thought of looking inside that bag 
when I laid it aside carelessly.” 

While on the subject of concealing reports, some 
reference must be made to the most gruesome method 
of conveying information, although it was not practised 
by any member of the “‘ Alice Service.” Like a little 
island in Holland, lies the Belgian village of Baar-le- 
Nassau, which, through some freak of the diplomatists 
who defined the frontier, cannot be approached from 
any direction without traversing Dutch territory, a 
fact that spared it from the common fate of the remainder 
of Belgium when the country was invaded. Because 
it was the only spot preserved from the desecrating feet 
of the invader, this village enjoyed a special favour with 
the inhabitants of the occupied country. When Herr 
von Lancken (who was in charge of the civil policy in 
Belgium) was found in a favourable humour, permission 
was extracted from him to bury a very patriotic Belgian 
in the particularly hallowed village cemetery. Instantly, 
there were surprising numbers of loyal Belgians who 
decided to depart from this life after expressing a last 
wish to find a final resting-place in Baar-le-Nassau. 
The German authorities made careful supervision of the 
mortuary ceremonies to prevent the mourners from 
abusing the privilege of passing on to Dutch territory, 
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each grieving relative following the funeral procession 
being placed under heavy bond to ensure his or her 
prompt return. Even the corpse had to be examined 
at the last control-post, where a medical officer had to 
certify that the deceased had not been replaced by a 
living person trying to employ this easy way of escape 
from the country. As a matter of fact, no live fugitives 
ever did attempt to make the passage in this way, but 
the little village cemetery of Baar-le-Nassau had to be 
extended to provide accommodation for all the dead 
Belgians who continued to serve their country to the 
very last breath—and after. But traitors pursued them 
to the brink of the grave. One day the medical officer 
at the frontier instead of passing the corpse after a 
perfunctory examination, changed his procedure. 

He inserted his fingers into the dead man’s throat and 
deftly withdrew a hollow reed containing a spy’s report ! 

The oversight of the German General Staff to include 
the formation of an efficient police force in their pre- 
parations for the occupation of Belgian territory counted 
heavily in Louise’s and the other spies’ favour, for they 
were able to develop their technique while the hastily 
organised police force was being instructed in the 
intricacies of their work. Had the amateur spies been 
confronted by a trained police it is extremely doubtful 
whether they could have existed, especially during the 
period when they were perfecting their art of concealing 
messages. The risks Louise ran in employing amateurish 
methods were prodigious. Certainly she had the 
counsel of the civil police to guide her but their experience 
was restricted to encounters with the smugglers who, if 
they were among the most amazing rascals of their tribe, 
were not aided by eminent scientists and had, therefore, 
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only simple means of hiding their contraband. Further- 
more, the police knowledge of the law-breakers’ methods 
was limited to those that had failed, for which reason 
they were not to be recommended for further employ- 
ment in a more desperate enterprise. 

It seemed inevitable that one day Louise would meet 
an experienced spy-hunter who would not be deceived 
so easily as the ordinary police. Still, the girl had no 
reason to suspect that when the meeting did take place 
the odds would be so heavy against her, there was no 
reason to suppose that this critical encounter would be 
with the German “ ace,” the notorious Fraulein Doktor. 

All the elements of unavoidable tragedy were assembled 
but the worst feature of all was that Louise was not 
alone, she was accompanied by Marie Van Houtte. 
Both girls were carrying messages. Marie had adopted 
the sensible expedient of embedding hers in a cake of 
chocolate, an excellent idea because the chocolate could 
always be eaten and the message destroyed without 
arousing suspicion, but Louise was reckless. She had 
two reports; one sewn in the seam of her handbag, 
the other was in the hollow heel of her shoe. She 
had been cautioned against this latter expedient on one 
of her very first journeys when she had employed it. 

“You do not realise what a narrow escape you have 
had,” exclaimed ‘“‘ Mr. Beemans,” when he saw her 
extracting the message. ‘“‘ Never again hide your reports 
in such a stupid place. Every smuggler has tried that 
dodge and every trained police officer knows how to 
detect hollow heels. You must never use it again.” 

In spite of this warning from a man who knew his 
work, Louise made use of the ruse once more, to learn 
its disadvantages from practical experience. 
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The two girls had made their way to Ghent without 
trouble but in order to move more freely in the frontier 
zone they decided to abandon their French identities 
and to assume others better suited to the situation. 
They provided themselves with cards of identity 
(furnished by local friends) showing them to be residents 
of Ghent, and some miscellaneous papers, including 
one purporting to be signed by the chief of police in 
that city but actually a forgery. This documentary 
evidence was judged to be sufficiently persuasive to 
serve their purpose in passing control-posts or in satis- 
fying the demands of patrols they chanced to encounter 
on the road. 

All went well until the girls were close to the frontier 
in the neighbourhood of Selzaete. According to usage 
they made their way to the home of the guide who was 
to conduct them over the final stage of their journey. 
Here they met the first rebuff. The guide obstinately 
refused to leave his home. 

Had Louise paid more attention to this man’s story 
she might have spared herself what followed, but she 
misinterpreted a justifiable caution for discouragement. 
The guide declared that the vigilance of the police had 
so increased during the past day or two, it was now 
sheer madness to pursue their flight in that sector, until 
their zeal had diminished, the police were too dangerous 
to flaunt. Without a guide familiar with every foot of the 
way and intimately acquainted with the local police 
routine the girls could not hope to complete the most 
dangerous stage of their journey, but instead of heeding 
the guide’s warning, Louise decided not to waste time 
in seeking a more favourable place to make the crossing. 
She thought that friends in Selzaete would be able to 
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recommend a more courageous guide and with this end 
in view she retraced her steps to that village. 

As they were entering the little town, Louise suddenly 
exclaimed to her companion : 

“Pst! Be careful! We are followed.” 

The two girls tried to appear unconcerned as they 
went on their way, but it was quite obvious that with a 
persistent follower their plans for the night were upset. 
They did not venture to go to the house of the friend 
they had intended to consult, because it was a rule never to 
lead the police to a protector. There was nothing to 
do but seek an hotel and present their cards of identity 
for police examination. Yet, as they walked along 
they debated in a loud voice, for the benefit of their 
police shadow, whether they should not make an attempt 
to proceed as far as. Ghent that night. This discussion 
was at its height when the policeman decided it was time 
to intervene. 

““ Where are you going, mesdemoiselles ? ” he asked, 
coming abreast of the girls. 

“Home,” was Louise’s laconic reply, as though 
discouraging an undesirable follower. 

““ But I see you are strangers here. May I see your 
papers?” he countered. Then observing the girls 
were reluctant to talk with him, he added concisely, 
“* Authority of the German police.” 

While the two girls were fumbling in the dark for their 
papers, the officer pursued the enquiry into their purpose 
in such a friendly tone that both girls were deceived into 
thinking they would have no difficulty in getting rid 
of him. 

“‘ What are you doing out at this time of the night ? ” 
he asked. 
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“We are simply taking a walk for exercise,” answered 
Louise with an air of injured innocence. 

“* Mademoiselle must be a good walker,” was his dry 
comment as he turned a flashlight upon the identification 
card that showed her to be a resident of Ghent and, 
therefore, embarked upon a thirty-mile walk. 

Louise instantly saw she had made a mistake. Yet 
she had not dared display a paper which showed she 
had business to perform in Selzaete, because it might 
have provoked immediate enquiries that would have 
proved its falsity. It was not a document intended for 
local consumption. She decided to make the best of 
her original story, weak though it was. She laughingly 
assured the officer that her unconventional wanderings 
were always getting her into mischief, because the 
German authorities had no regulation covering her need 
for exercise. Marie interposed to say she had no 
intention of walking back to Ghent if the officer could 
direct them to a place where they might rest for the 
night. If the officer did not believe their story he con- 
trived to conceal his distrust. With fraternal solicitude 
he conducted them to an inn, which he assured them 
would provide all the comfort they would need, and 
even expressed so much interest in their welfare that he 
personally selected the room they were to occupy. 
However, both Louise and Marie distrusted police 
benevolence more than they feared frank suspicion. 
They knew this man was to be watched with great care. 
Their discomfort was intensified by the obvious 
reluctance of the hotel staff to render them any service, 
a fact which convinced the two girls they were as good 
as condemned already. 

Surrounded as they were with intangible dangers it 
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was not in the natures of either girl to surrender without 
a battle. This man might yet prove to be only another 
of the mutton-headed police officers whom they were 
outwitting daily, he might prove to be no more difficult 
to deceive than scores of others if they did not permit 
themselves to be caught unawares by his ingratiating 
manner. However, they were made to understand he 
was not yet finished with them. Motioning the girls 
to seats at a table he began to ply them with questions 
relating to the lighter side of Ghent life, offering as his 
pretext for seeking information the excuse that he was 
expecting to go there on a few days’ vacation. This 
was a trap both Louise and Marie saw, it was rather too 
openly spread not to be evident. 

“Since your troops occupied the town our whole 
mode of life has changed,” explained Louise, knowing 
the officer was clumsily testing their knowledge of the 
city to prove whether or not they were residents. “ Most 
of the places we used to visit have changed hands and 
new ones have opened. It is so different that I could 
not recommend any of the places of entertainment.” 

** But what do you do at nights when you wish to be 
amused ? ” asked the man. 

“ Our situation gives us no opportunity for amusement 
even if we felt like it.” 

“Do you never go to the merry places where the 
German officers meet ? ” 

“Never! No loyal Belgian ever does,” cried Louise. 

** Yet you wander about the countryside at night where 
the danger is much greater.” 

“It is preferable,” answered the girl gravely, and rising, 
begged to be excused, as she and her companion proposed 
to make an early start on their return journey. 
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The girls had gambled on the officer knowing nothing 
about their supposed city except what he might have 
learned from an experience such as he said he was 
contemplating, a few days devoted entirely to pleasure 
of a kind that did not appeal to the Gantois. Finding 
his efforts frustrated, he surrendered gracefully. Bowing 
politely the man expressed a hope to see them at break- 
fast in the morning, as he lived in the same inn, but when 
Louise said a meeting was unlikely, he answered : 

**T shall make a point of seeing you,” and there was 
an indefinable menace in the words. 

As soon as the door was closed behind them Louise 
signalled her companion not to talk of their plans for 
resuming the interrupted journey to the frontier. They 
spoke carelessly (and loudly) of their walk from Ghent 
for the benefit of any eavesdropper, for, since the 
officer had exercised some care in the selection of their 
room the girls had the feeling that his choice had been 
guided by the opportunity it afforded of allowing him to 
overhear their conversation. It was necessary, therefore, 
not to be off guard for a moment in their talk. 

It is the custom in European hotels for guests to leave 
their shoes in the corridor outside their rooms so that 
they may be cleaned for morning. Louise debated 
with herself whether she should follow this practice, 
having in mind what was concealed in one of her heels, 
but eventually decided to follow the advice given in 
England never to depart from the normal course if 
possible, to do so was to arouse curiosity and suspicion. 
Very reluctantly she placed her shoes outside the 
door. All during the uneasy night she had cause to 
regret not giving heed to “ Mr. Beemans’”’ advice to 
avoid shoe-heels as a place of concealment for her 
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messages. It was tantalising to allow the incriminating 
evidence to pass out of her personal possession without 
being relieved of its responsibility. Louise swore never 
again to employ the ruse. - 

The uneasiness of the night was only the prelude y 
the morning panic. 

Hoping to make their escape before the police eeicet 
was astir the two girls rose early. Louise’s first thought 
was for her shoes. Opening the door to retrieve them, 
she found to her horror that they were gone ! 

The girls were trapped. 

Lacking shoes it was impossible to get very far without 
being discovered, even if they were able to leave the 
hotel. The unfastened bedroom door had the appearance 
of an invitation to attempt an escape for which the 
police were prepared. Altogether it was a wretched 
predicament, but after a whispered consultation the 
girls decided to face it boldly. They must continue 
their pretence of absolute innocence. Under the 
circumstances the proper thing to do was to ring for a 
maid and demand an explanation of the missing shoes. 
Louise rang the bell. She had determined that if the 
maid who answered the summons could not offer a 
satisfactory explanation the only thing to do was to ask 
her, a complete stranger, to aid them in escaping. It 
was a grave risk to place themselves at the mercy of a 
stranger, especially in view of the ungracious attitude 
of the hotel staff on the night before. However, there 
was no alternative. 

Louise awaited the answer to her summons with no 
little apprehension. 

It seemed an interminable time before any sound was 
heard in the corridor but when at last someone was heard 
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approaching, the heavy tread created consternation in the 
“minds of the anxious listeners. Instead of the muffled 
shuffle of a night attendant’s slippers, they heard the 
Cfrm tread of official feet. Louise could scarcely keep 
ofc tremble out of her voice as she bade the man enter 
hafter he had knocked. It was the police officer, bearing 
‘a pair of shoes in either hand. 

“I did not believe your story last night,” he said 
frankly, throwing the shoes to the floor, “‘ and as I did not 
want to lose sight of you I took the precaution of 
removing your shoes.” 

“ Suppose we had tried to run away ? ” asked Louise, 
impudently. 

“You would have saved us a great deal of trouble. 
How do you intend to return to your homes ? ” 

“‘ The same way we came, unless you will provide us 
with a better conveyance.” 

‘That is exactly what I propose to do. Had you 
tried to run away last night I should have known what to 
do with the pair of you but by staying here you have 
placed me in a dilemma. Either I must release you 
unconditionally, which I do not think is wise, or I must 
send you back to Ghent where they can investigate 
your story. In the first case I should curse myself and 
in the second the officials in Ghent will probably curse 
me for not deciding my own problems. I am going 
to send you to Ghent as the lesser of two evils.” 

Louise had no desire to move south that day. Here 
in Selzaete she was close to the frontier they had come 
to cross. A return to Ghent was as dangerous as it was 
inexpedient. One of the fundamental rules of the 
*“ Alice Service” was that everyone must repudiate 
association with any other member who had the mis- 
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fortune to fall into the clutches of the authorities. There 
were neither reservations nor exceptions. This rule 
debarred the girls from appealing to their friends for 
corroboration of their story, because if the police chose 
to make any enquiries the falseness of their identity 
cards would be revealed by the denials of the only people 
to whom the girls could refer as friends. 

The net was slowly but surely tightening about them. 
Louise’s mind was as busy as a mill during the scanty 
breakfast, trying to find some way of avoiding a meeting 
with the police in Ghent but her task -was fruitless, the 
coils were tightening about her mind as well as her feet. 

When the time came for their departure the girls saw 
that any attempt to escape from their predicament must 
be abandoned before the resolution of their captor. 
They were also heavily escorted, proving the suspicion 
against them was more than a mere desire to be cautious. 
An armed agent occupied the seat next the driver and 
a junior officer squeezed himself between the two girls, 
after admonishing them to refrain from conversation 
in French, which he did not understand. Louise 
immediately began to torment him in German, hoping 
to provoke him into some indiscreet admission that would 
guide her in the subsequent defence she must adopt. 

“Your chief seems a very suspicious man,” she began 
sweetly. 

““ Not suspicious, only careful,” growled the young 
man, with a stern look. ‘‘In Selzaete we have been 
too lenient with you people. The time has come to 
act ruthlessly so that you may know who is master in this 
country.” 

“* And to be ruthless you send us all home by motor- 
car,” challenged Louise. 

K 
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“You need not imagine this ride is for your pleasure. 
At any other time you would have gone to Brussels or 
to Antwerp but it happens that the director of our 
service is visiting this sector. ad 

‘So that explains your sudden enthusiasm fe stern 
discipline. Under the eye of the Herr Director you must 
display a stern sense of duty.” 

* Spare your jibes until you have passed an examination 
by our director. If you care to laugh in the face of 
Fraulein Lesser I will admire your courage more than 
your sense of humour.” Louise gave the young officer 
asharp glance. She was one of the few people who knew 
the significance of that once terrible name. Her peril 
was apparent without the officer adding to it with the 
dry comment, “It is not for nothing she is called the 
Tiger-woman.” 


CHAPTER V 
FRAULEIN DOKTOR INTERVENES 


SINCE the two great woman protagonists of the sinister 
war were about to engage in personal conflict it is necess- 
ary to introduce the reader to Maria Anne Lesser, better 
known as the Fraulein Doktor, the name by which she 
was known to the French secret service. Although the 
two faced each other across Belgium neither ever realised 
how valiantly the other strove for the interests of her 
side. Their respective missions were not designed to 
bring them into personal contact. Louise’s share in the 
work we now know, but what Maria Lesser achieved is 
still much of a mystery overclouded by legend. The 
fabulous tales invented in Germany of her exploits bear 
interior evidence of fabrication and the actual measure 
of her achievement has been obliterated by national 
ingratitude. 

Maria Lesser’s great work as a spy has suffered from 
two causes : first, she was a woman and, second, she was 
a member of the Personal Corps. 

It is deplorable to have to relate that the defeated 
German commanders have mutually decided to lay the 
blame for their tactical failures upon the utter inefficiency 
of the secret service, who failed to inform them accur- 
ately upon the resources of their enemy. ‘This is base 
ingratitude. It veils the importance of the work of men 
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like General von Hoffman, whose Intelligence studies 
presented Hindenberg with his reputation at Tannenberg 
and the Masaurian Lakes, and it drove an accomplished 
woman like Maria Lesser into the unpardonable crime of 
treachery. The General Staff never forgave her for in- 
vading the territory they had reserved as the sole pre- 
rogative of their rigid military caste, from the moment 
when she assumed her duties as Director of the Interior 
Zone she had to fight against their vigorous but carefully 
dissembled prejudice. 

The other cause of her eclipse, her membership of the 
Personal Corps, requires a little explanation. The 
German secret services consisted of three branches, the 
Military Intelligence Branch under Colonel Nicolai, the 
Naval Intelligence Branch under Captain Sthammer, and 
the Personal Branch, a corps d’élite reputedly but not 
actually under the Emperor’s personal direction. The 
agents of the latter branch were entrusted with the more 
delicate missions relating to international affairs, to 
spying on the opposition leaders in and out of the 
Reichstag, on the military and naval chiefs, and they 
were employed to report confidentially for the Emperor’s 
information upon the murky relations existing between 
the different branches of the imperial family. Everyone 
who held an important office of state knew that the 
members of the Personal Corps were keeping his private 
life under the closest observation for the Emperor’s 
special benefit. When the Socialists seized power in 
1918 they played havoc with this corps, whose members 
had been employed in spying upon them while in opposi- 
tion. Wherever hands could be laid upon the agents 
they were unceremoniously bundled out of aa 
employ. 
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Maria Lesser had gloried in the power membership 
of this select corps gave her, she delighted in terrifying 
quite important people with the extent of her secret 
knowledge, and she built with her own hands the altar 
upon which she was eventually sacrificed when her 
enemies arrived at power. She was one of the first 
victims of Socialist vengeance. 

Then she committed the unpardonable sin. She joined 
one of the enemy secret services. 

To make her defamation the more complete the 
ungenerous have alleged that Maria Lesser owed nothing 
to her intelligence and everything to the infatuation of a 
distinguished soldier. Here is the truth of her appoint- 
ment to the high position she reached during the war. 

When General von Zauberweig was appointed Military 
Governor of Brussels the foreign minister, Herr von 
Zimmerman, surrounded him with agents drawn from 
the Personal Corps, among them Maria Lesser. No one 
seems to have had any conception of the rdle she was 
playing, but the frequency with which she appeared at 
Spa when any illustrious personage was visiting the 
High Command caused her to be regarded as performing 
some unusually sinister mission. The terror she inspired 
was evident when she entered a dining-room filled with 
officers. General officers who had been conducting 
themselves with the arrogance of petty monarchs were 
suddenly smitten with palsied nervousness as she swept 
imperiously by on her way to dine in solitary state. She 
was a damned soul, supposed to carry in her hand the 
future of every army officer who came under the 
Emperor’s notice, and while she was the object of their 
venomous hatred they respected her too much to fail in 
paying her the public deference she demanded. Their 
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fear that she was spying upon them and carrying tales 
of their behaviour to headquarters was groundless. 

The simple truth was that Maria Lesser was an author- 
ity upon Belgium whose knowledge the military leaders 
appreciated. When they wanted information she was 
called in for consultation. 

For years she had been employed upon the difficult 
task of filling in the large unknown quantities left in the 
Schlieffen Plan for the invasion of France through 
Luxemburg and Belgium. She knew more about the 
obstacles which the execution of that plan would 
encounter than most of the officers of the General Staff. 
Her knowledge of the ground to be over-run by the 
invasion, her keen appreciation of the Belgian character, 
and her intimate study of the army was so extensive that 
General von Moltke was not ashamed to call upon her 
when the information available was exhausted and each 
consultation impressed him with the broad range of Maria 
Lesser’s restless mind. | 

After the Marne, the Aisne, and stubborn Ypres, when 
the General Staff recognised they were faced with a 
prolonged war combined with the necessity of control- 
ling the civil administration of an extensive territory, the 
population of which changed overnight into a nation of 
potential spies, they realised the need for a huge secret 
service capable of policing the occupied area. Colonel 
Nicolai was too fully occupied with the immediate mili- 
tary situation to have time for anything else. Someone 
with a profound experience of espionage methods must 
organise the new service and General von Zauberweig 
had no doubt about the person who should have the 
post. He nominated Maria Lesser, the woman who had 
devoted her life, her fortune, and her honour to the 
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ungrateful task of paving the way for the army’s glory. 
She had the natural instinct for espionage, she had the 
experience, and—the general had found out she was 
spying on him. Therefore, she was an excellent person 
to be entrusted with the absorbing new duty. 

There are people who, knowing these circumstances, 
maintain that Maria Lesser owed her appointment to a 
love affair from which the general sought to extricate 
himself by removing her to a remote post. In such ways 
do generals lose their reputations without ever having 
set foot on a battlefield. Maria Lesser’s reputation as a 
spy in Belgium was not restricted to her own service 
members. The lady who posed with iearned mien in 
liberal Paris as a medical doctor was known to the men 
of the Second Bureau who would have liked to know 
what she was after. They christened her the Fraulein 
Doktor, well knowing that the name under which she 
practised was of little use in identifying her. To the 
British she was known as Frau Friedrichsen, supposed 
to be the widow of a former German officer, who sought 
solace for her domestic loss in the gaiety of the Belgian 
capital. Just how well known she was is illustrated 
by an incident which occurred in the lobby of the Hotel 
Metropole in Brussels. 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson (then a colonel) was 
on one of his several bicycle rides studying the terrain 
of the future battlefields,* and was waiting in the hotel 
lobby for a subaltern officer who had just joined him, when 
a singularly handsome woman in the early thirties passed 
them. Wilson’s attention seemed entirely devoted to 


* The Schlieffen Plan was betrayed to the French in 1904, and 
revealed by them to the British. Sir Henry Wilson thereon be- 
came a close student of the terrain over which the British Army 
might one day be employed. 
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his companion but he had not missed the charmer’s 
manceuvres. 

He said to the subaltern : 

“When you get an opportunity take a good look at 
this woman.” 

The opportunity came when the lady, a bewildering 
vision of Junoesque charms in the raw youth’s eyes, 
came slowly walking back, calmly surveying the colonel. 
This time she stopped before Wilson and addressed him 
in excellent English. 

“Your face is very familiar,” she said, with an 
admirable pretence of perplexity on her face, ‘* but I 
cannot recall your name nor the circumstances of meeting 
you. Somehow I associate you with the British army 
... of course, now I remember! It was in India. 
At the Viceroy’s garden party.” 

Wilson’s quizzical eyes never faltered in their steadfast 
gaze. He was mildly amused but completely unimpressed. 

“Madame is mistaken. Our meeting could only 
have taken place in Berlin,” was his crushing rejoinder. 

The lady fled. 

“Would you know her again?” Wilson asked his 
junior when they were alone. 

“ Yes, sir. I would recognise her anywhere.” 

“Good! There are some women who have been 
created by a far-seeing Providence as a solemn warning 
to us. That woman is one of them. But do not let it 
affect your appetite. Let us dine.” 

Early in 1915, Maria Lesser was appointed Director of 
the Interior Zone, the most important office ever held 
by a woman in espionage. She was charged with the 
formidable task of repairing the General Staff’s omission 
to provide an adequate military spy system designed to 
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meet the conditions of a war they had long contemplated, 
and to protect the rear of the German army against the 
operation of enemy agents. Only the latter phase of her 
task need detain us here since it was against her ruthless 
methods to crush spying that Louise de Bettignies and 
her devoted followers were arranged. The two women 
were complete contrasts. Louise slight and small, 
Maria a superb Junoesque figure of imposing appearance 
and manner. Against Louise’s nun-like modesty and 
self-effacement her great adversary presented a vivid 
personality, domineering, savagely ruthless, without 
scruple, but lacking nothing in courage, physical or 
moral. The Fraulein Doktor has been accused of 
several murders in her efforts to maintain discipline 
among the motley crowd she collected to perform her 
bidding, but while there is indisputable evidence that 
some of these agents were deliberately betrayed by her 
to the enemy (men like Constantine Coudoyannis and 
the apparently blameless Joseph Marx), the tales of her 
shooting mutinous subordinates out of hand are probably 
as fabulous as some of her wartime exploits in obtaining 
information. In private life she is known to have been 
a dangerous friend and a remorseless enemy. 

Louise knew a good deal about her famous rival 
because agents of the “‘ Alice Service” had been detailed 
to watch the house in the Rue d’Etang de Schoonbeke in 
Antwerp, where Maria Lesser trained her agents before 
sending them out on missions. Through this channel, 
Louise had learned something of the fury, variously 
known to her own people as Tiger-eyes, the Blue Devil, 
and other picturesque names, who was responsible for 
organising the merciless pursuit of allied agents in 
Belgium. The knowledge that she was likely to be 
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brought face to face with this awe-inspiring woman was 
not re-assuring to Louise under the conditions attending 
her arrival in Ghent. 

The atmosphere at police headquarters when they 
atrived there was charged with electricity. The place 
was humming with so much activity that one might 
have been pardoned for supposing it was the clearing 
house for all the crime committed on this planet. The 
Selzaete officer was informed he must lay his case before 
the chief of the Ghent police in person because Fraulein 
Lesser had been delivering herself of some biting criticism 
of the frontier forces, and no one cared to relieve him of 
this responsibility, more especially as their chief and the 
Fraulein Direktor were supposed to be discussing 
methods of improving the inefficient control-posts at 
that very moment. The frontier posts were in such 
bad odour that no one was anxious to meddle with their 
affairs. 

True, the situation was desperate, but Louise was on 
the alert to find some loophole of escape from the perils 
enclosing her when she was summoned to come face to 
face with her great adversary. When she entered the 
room, Maria Lesser was engaged in conversation with 
an officer whom Louise supposed was the local chief 
of police ; the younger officer who had brought the girls 
from Salzaete was standing by looking somewhat 
deflated. Since Maria continued her conversation for 
some minutes Louise had an opportunity to study her 
appearance. 

“* She has one of those countenances,” she told a 
British officer a day or so later, “ which from purity 
of conscience or, more often, from unflinching nerve, 
never changes. Cheeks of faint pink, a pair of glowing 
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dark eyes that contrast quaintly with her Teutonic 
fairness, and a skin of dazzling whiteness make her an 
attractive-looking woman. Although her lips are full 
and red she has a very cruel mouth. Her figure is 
perfectly modelled, rather Amazonian in bulk, but 
splendidly proportioned. She is a woman who knows 
how to make herself beautiful and attractive by her 
clothes, they were of the most expensive kind and did 
not look like Berlin make, there was an atmosphere 
of chic about them. The rest of her was very masculine ; 
tone, manners, and gestures were harsh and imperious, 
modelled upon the officers she came in contact with, I 
suppose.” 

The conversation did more than enable Louise to 
take stock of her opponent. Naturally it was in low 
tones and in German but the French girl caught words 
and phrases like “ irresolution,” “afraid of responsi- 
bility,” which conveyed to her the impression that 
Maria Lesser was momentarily more interested in her 
police than in her prisoners. 

Presently the officer looked up and asked the officer- 
escort for an explanation of the case. Louise caught 
Maria Lesser’s hard, straight glance and accepting the 
challenge immediately, made up her mind on the course 
to pursue. There is but one way to humiliate a bully— 
forestall him. While the young officer was struggling 
with a nervousness that made him semi-inarticulate, 
Louise strode boldly to the table that lay between her 
and her judges and laying her card of identification 
with the other forged papers before the local chief, 
plunged into an indignant discourse. 

“These are my papers,” she said. “‘ They are the 
cause of all the difficulty in Selzaete because they bear 
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the stamp of this office. There would have been no 
difficulty at all if the officer there had not questioned 
your authority to issue them. Look, monsieur, look 
at them! Ask yourself if I did not have the greatest 
labour in proving my right to them. Do the citizens 
of Ghent get these papers by simply asking for them ? 
No one knows better than you do what obstacles are 
placed in our way, yet as soon as I present them for 
examination to the police in Selzaete I am told I must 
return here to prove to you that I am entitled to them. 
After all the trouble I had taken in the first case! I 
implore you, monsieur, look at the authority of these 
papers . . . your own office stamp . . . probably your 
own signature . . . but insufficient for these gentlemen. 
I beg of you to tell me to whom I can appeal if your 
authority is questioned. As for my wrong-doing, you 
can ask this officer if J made any attempt to evade the 
police who suspected me. Ask him if my conduct did 
not prove that their suspicion was unworthy.” 

Maria Lesser listened intently to this harangue. She 
exchanged a sharp look with the officer at her side 
before taking up the papers Louise offered. Without 
so much as looking at them she held out the documents 
to the surprised officer from Selzaete and questioned him. 

“* Just what is wrong with these papers ?” she asked. 

The unhappy young man was nonplussed. He 
hastened to explain his own incompetence in the 
matter. 

“IT regret, Fraulein Direktor ... my instructions 
were to escort these suspects to Ghent for verification 
of the papers . . . the grounds of suspicion were not 
communicated to me...I regret having no other 
instructions but... .” : 
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‘Is it true what this accused says, that she made no 
attempt to evade the enquiry ? ” 

“ That is true,” he answered eagerly. “I heard the 
Hauptmann say that it was a pity she and her companion 
had not attempted to escape because it would have 
spared further trouble.” 

Maria abandoned her examination with an expression 
of disgust. Rather sadly she turned to her Ghent 
colleague and, with a little gesture of despair, remarked : 

“You see? Just what I told you. A police officer 
must be incisive in his action, he must be a man of 
quick decision, able to make his decisions feared and 
respected. Your Selzaete man is an imbecile—afraid 
to accept responsibility for his own actions.” 

It was fortunate, indeed, that Louise encountered 
Maria Lesser under these conditions, at a moment when 
the German woman was most concerned about 
weaknesses that were developing in her system. The 
strengthening of this system was an absorbing interest, 
occupying her mind to the exclusion of other matters. 
The question of this girl’s guilt sank into a distant 
perspective when compared with the overpowering 
need to provide herself with assistants who shared her 
vigilance, proficiency, and energy. Eager to pursue 
her own interest she urged the immediate dismissal of 
Louise so that she might turn her attention to the lack of 
co-operation among her police. 

The two girls could hardly realise their good fortune 
at having escaped the net when it was apparently about 
to close about them. Without making any further 
effort to persuade the officials of their innocent intention 
they disappeared from Ghent without leaving a trace of 
their existence. 
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And no more messages were hidden in Louise’s shoe 

heels ! 
' This had only been a skirmish in which the odds were 
against Louise but luck smiled upon her. It was 
hardly a test of individual merit in personal combat, 
but their next encounter was a hard-fought duel with the 
odds equal. Louise had carried out a master-stroke of 
espionage with results that could not be concealed and 
Maria Lesser was roused to such a pitch of fury by the 
biting criticism of her department’s inefficiency that she 
assumed a personal responsibility for finding the culprit. 
To appreciate the humiliating situation in which the 
Fraulein Doktor found herself one has to understand 
the success Louise had achieved. 

At the opening of hostilities the Allies were taken by 
surprise by the enemy artillery. Not only were they 
unprepared for the employment of so many pieces of 
high calibre and long range but they had developed no 
instruments for locating the position of invisible guns. 
It is impossible to appreciate through the imagination 
the sensation of exasperated helplessness and futile 
sacrifice felt by the infantryman who is compelled to 
endure repeated bombardment from heavy guns. 
Utterly impotent against the immeasurably superior 
range and destructiveness of the gunners the infantry 
will only endure stoically when they confidently expect 
their own artillery to provide adequate retaliation. It 
is very easy to understand that mora/e crumbles when there 
is no retaliation and there can be none until the annoying 
guns have been located. The German army itself 
seems to have overlooked the necessity of locating 
enemy batteries, if one may judge from the strange 
devices employed at the beginning of the war, 
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The hands of a church clock wete manipulated to 
advise German batteries how to correct their range and 
deflection, the sails of a windmill were operated in 
defiance of natural laws regarding direction of the wind, 
for the same purpose, domestic washing was displayed 
in accordance with a code to indicate the arrival of new 
artillery units in the line. Even when some such 
signalling device has been adopted it is well-nigh 
impossible to manipulate it to transmit messages in a 
complicated code, only very simple messages can be 
sent by these improvisations, and the fact that they are 
visual almost invariably leads to their exposure in a very 
short time. | 

Simple and inadequate as they were, these systems 
were not so grotesquely eccentric as that employed by 
the Allies who had to rely upon the ears of the local 
residents, attuned by years of experience to the sounds 
of their district. It has been claimed by misguided 
sentimentalists that the results achieved by the practi- 
tioners of this naive art were accurate, but the very 
opposite is the truth. Ranges remained a mystery to 
them, and about all they succeeded in doing was to 
confirm the established fear of the unfortunate suffering 
infantry that another new battery was devoting its 
attention to them. The indication of gun positions 
demands great accuracy if counter-battery shooting is 
to be successful. It must be understood that in modern 
warfare, the artillery very rarely see their targets, the 
sighting of the guns is almost invariably worked out 
upon large-scale maps on which the enemy gun positions 
must be marked with precision, then and only then can 
they be destroyed with fire. 

Until aerial photography and sound ranging on 
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scientific principles were fully developed, the Allied 
artillery were unable to engage enemy guns for want of 
precise information relating to the targets. The need 
for silencing the destructive enemy fire was acknowledged 
as of supreme urgency, but until the target was located 
the means of doing so were lacking. Even when the 
Intelligence Branch of the British army was invited to 
co-operate in the work it was admitted that the difficulties 
of arriving at sufficient accuracy were well-nigh in- 
surmountable. 

The part Louise played in the work of exposing these 
targets to the British guns verged upon the incredible. 
Her task was infinitely harder than making an inventory 
of the cannon. She had first to locate each battery, 
then to render its location exactly, and finally to make 
the picture clear to a man who could not see it. The 
difficulties were immense and as each one was overcome, 
another rose to perplex the industrious young woman. 
In the mere matter of locating the batteries, the problem 
presented discouraging elements. There were approxi- 
mately 2,000 guns distributed over some twenty-five 
miles of front, none of them boldly displayed to casual 
observers and most very carefully concealed from the 
most attentive searcher. To ferret out the guns would 
have been a formidable task under normal conditions 
but when it had to be done in face of watchful sentries 
the obstacles were almost insuperable. It required a 
vast amount of courage to venture within the artillery 
zone and an unusual amount of unobtrusiveness to do 
it undetected. | 

Naturally, the task was impossible of achievement by 
a single person, especially an uninstructed girl, but with 
the co-operation of loyal friends, Louise performed 
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it in an unbelievably short space of time. Her agents 
were instructed to enlist the services of as many helpers 
as could be trusted and it was fortunate that the newly 
perceived strangling effect of the British naval blockade 
upon the German food supply provided many excellent 
recruits. Farmers and cultivators were permitted to 
retain a precarious grip upon land much too close to the 
forward areas to be discreet, in order that food might 
be produced to prevent the civil population from 
starving. Wherever possible agents of the “ Alice 
Service ”’ persuaded these men to come into Lille twice 
a week on the pretext of having merchandise to buy or 
sell, but to bring with them the information sought 
by their leader. There was scarcely a farmer in the 
atea who did not contribute his quota of intelligence 
details concerning the artillery located upon his and 
neighbouring farms. since every farmhouse was 
occupied as a billet by German troops many of the owners 
were able to learn something about the calibres of the 
guns by careful questioning of the more socially inclined 
soldiers. Some even learned what targets the guns were 
used against. 

The amount of information which poured into the 
** letter-box ”’ on the Rue Royale in Lille was astounding. 
What surprised Louise most of all was the ease with 
which her agents had penetrated into the nooks and 
crannies from which the farmers were jealously excluded. 
These exclusive areas were those in which the more 
advance field-guns were hidden and, therefore, of vital 
importance. The German authorities were good enough 
to provide the means of introducing the spies into these 
areas. They offered employment to men in the con- 
struction of fieldworks, to women as cooks and 
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laundresses, thereby offering unexampled opportunities 
to Louise’s agents who were ready to accept the odium 
of appearing to work in the enemy’s interest. 

In sifting, assembling, and verifying all the reports 
that poured in upon her, Louise had no means of learning 
the scores of poignant stories behind the bare facts and 
figures reaching her. To this day the tragedies that 
went toward the compilation of that artillery report 
are unknown, only the story of its success has survived, 
but it is known that this seething turmoil of inquisitive- 
ness did not pass unobserved by the Germans. It is 
to this period of their spy mania that one can trace most 
of the fantastic stories told of spies that operated in 
their front lines. They hold yet that Alice Dubois 
collected most of her information while visiting the 
forward area in the uniform of a German officer. The 
absurdity of the thing! Louise could have slipped 
inside one leg of an officer’s pants, so how she could 
fill the remainder of his sartorial equipment remains to 
be decided. 

While her agents were still collecting information, 
Louise was engrossed in another phase of her problem. 
Of what use was it to learn where these guns were if the 
information could not be conveyed to the British 
gunners P 

Louise had been told that the gun positions had to be 
described with absolute accuracy. If anyone doubts 
the immense difficulty of this part of the task let him try 
an experiment. Let him drive out into the country, 
halt his car at no particular spot, walk blindly off the 
road into the fields, and on opening his eyes describe 
the spot so clearly that another man who has never seen 
the ground may mark it precisely with a pin-prick on a 
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map. Then multiply the difficulty by two thousand and 
he will arrive at an approximation of Louise’s technical 
problem. It is as well to remark that the German 
gunners had a marked dislike to digging in their guns 
close to any feature likely to be marked upon a large- 
scale map. In respect to choosing gun positions they 
prefer obscurity. 

Louise appealed to her experts for advice in this 
crisis and the difficulty seemed happily solved when one 
suggested that no verbal description would answer the 
purpose, the only way to achieve positive accuracy was 
to record each battery position upon a large-scale map, 
just as the soldiers would do. But who was expert 
enough to render a farmer’s rough verbal description 
into a pin-prick on the map? While reviewing the 
possible candidates for this work, Louise discovered a 
skilled land surveyor whose judgment could be relied 
upon and that difficulty was overcome. No sooner had 
this capable man produced the fruits of his labour than 
Louise was filled with fresh cause for dismay. Her 
success was going to make failure certain. 

The large-scale map of the front occupied by the 
Fourth and Sixth German armies upon which the gun 
positions were being recorded was an _ extensive 
document. It was hard enough to convey a tiny scrap 
of paper to England, what hope, then, had the bearer 
of this elaborate map? ‘The problem of hiding this 
square yard of paper was almost as difficult to solve as 
if it were proposed to smuggle one of the guns. Again 
the problem was referred to the experts who never failed. 
This time they recommended the use of photographic 
reduction. Fortunately the right man was at hand. 
Willot was an accomplished micro-photographer with 
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both the knowledge and the equipment to apply his art 
in reverse. Instead of making a microscopically small 
thing large he had to reverse the process in making the 
large map unrecognisable to the eye. With the aid of 
his friend Geyter he produced the most amazing 
diminution of the artillery map, their product being so 
small that when it was handed to Louise it lay in the 
palm of her hand, so fragile that it was in danger of 
disappearing before a careless breath. 

For days Louise had been imploring her assistants 
to hurry with their work. Every hour of delay might be 
paid for in the life-blood of British soldiers. Now 
that the task was completed she paused only long 
enough to express her wonder and admiration for those 
who had come to her aid when the immensity of the 
difficulties had proved too much for her limitations. It 
was a proud and confident Louise who firmly adjusted 
her eye-glasses on her nose and set out for the frontier. 

A copy of the map was invisibly cemented on the 
lens of each glass ! 

The result of this intelligent co-operation far exceeded 
the expectations of the British authorities. Guns that 
had harassed their positions were now turned over 
as targets to their own gunners, the science and art of 
counter-battery shooting was established upon a greater 
scale. After a hurricane of high explosive and steel 
splinters had swept over their position the German 
gunners solemnly buried their dead, transferred whatever 
movable was left, and grimly dug new positions in 
readiness for their gun replacements. For a matter of 
afew weeks they would enjoy immunity while nourishing 
their revenge and no sooner were they fully embarked 
on the ugly task of squaring accounts than the deluge 
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of steel and high explosive descended upon them once 
again. 

Louise recognised that the compilation of the artillery 
map and its photographic reduction at periodical intervals 
was impossible, nor was the length of time necessary 
for the collection of data and its preparation in accordance 
with the service’s demand for prompt information. A 
simple means of recording the movement of old batteries 
and the arrival of new had to be devised so that these 
incidents could be recorded in the routine semi-weekly 
reports. This was accomplished by instructing one of 
Louise’s agents in the practice of military map 
“spotting ’? as employed throughout the British army. 
Thereafter, as Louise extended her territory and improved 
her methods the situation of the German artillery on 
that sector of the front grew steadily worse. The 
Sixth Army alone, holding the Lille sector, had nearly 
1,000 guns of all calibres in its equipment and during 
1915 these guns were destroyed three times over in 
counter-battery work. 

The mere destruction of material was not the gravest 
element in the situation. From the time when this 
phase of Louise’s work opened until they broke through 
two Portuguese divisions near Armentieres in August, 
1918, the German authorities were unable to contemplate 
the use of this sector for an offensive because of the 
impossibility of bringing sufficient artillery into position 
unobserved. They were under no illusions. Because 
no other sector suffered from the appalling destructive 
fire they concluded that it was directed by a band of 
efficient spies within the active sector. General von 
Gebsattel, commanding the III Bavarian Corps, was 
roused to a pitch of indignation bordering upon hysteria 
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by the unrestrained operation of spies who inflicted 
such grievous losses upon his troops. His bitter 
reproaches to General von Grivenitz, the military 
autocrat in Lille, increased in violence with the passage 
of time until Grivenitz caught his note and added his 
voice to the chorus of howls against the inadequacy of 
the police measures. 

Those who are familiar with the manners of the 
military hierarchy all the world over, will understand 
that when the strafe was passed down to the subordinate 
police officers it lost nothing in vigour, volume, or 
vehemence. The unhappy Captain Himmel must have 
had the very devil of a time. 

The gravity of the situation ceased to be a matter of 
local concern as soon as the High Command were made 
aware that this sector, from which any menace to the 
security of the channel ports must originate, had been 
sterilised so far as an offensive was concerned. Then 
Maria Lesser would enter the picture, she would have 
to bear the Olympian’s anger. It is certain that about 
this time she ripped through her police machine with 
the violence of a tornado. The military authorities had 
been demanding a more ruthless persecution of spies, a 
more relentless application of martial law, and the 
infliction of savage punishments for the crime. Their 
idea of smashing through all opposition by a merciless 
onslaught of overwhelming weight, as practised in 
martial combat, was to be transferred to the realm of 
morals by the police. Nothing of the kind was attempted, 
not a new regulation issued. In the wisdom of that 
action can be seen the guile of the woman who had the 
moral courage to face the nabobs at Spa and to tell them 
that she knew better than they how to run her job. 
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Maria Lesser had her own strategy. She very wisely 
did not proclaim the success of the spies from every 
blank wall by posters, fiercely denouncing their achieve- 
ments, as the soldiers would have had her do. With a 
wisdom born of a life-time spent in the work she knew 
it was next to impossible to prevent spies from collecting 
information but it was not impracticable to hinder them 
from communicating it to the enemy. Instead of 
spreading terrcr among the people as she was asked 
to do she called together her subordinates and raked 
them with blasts of stygian, scurrilous flagelation. 
One of the men who was compelled to endure this 
insulting scourging recalled it to me years afterwards 
with bitter resentment. But it was not without its 
immediate effect. 

Proclamation and regulation having failed to impress 
the civil population with the error of their ways, practical 
measures were to be applied in order to convince them 
with unmistakable clarity that spying was the surest 
and most direct route to tragic ruin. Canute having 
failed to stem the tide, Mrs. Partington was to have a 
whack at it with her mop. Reduced to simplest terms, 
Maria Lesser’s injunctions were to make the roads 
impassable for couriers, to harass suspects into immobility 
and impotence, and to absolutely close the frontier by a 
means that was lethal, awe-inspiring, and demonstrably 
sanguinary. Provided it was unquestionably final there 
was no objection to making this barrier an outrage to 
humanity. 

The result was to introduce electrocution as a means 
of discouraging the hardy couriers. 

Between the barrier of steel presented by the front- 
line trenches and the barrier of death along the frontier, 
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there was to be organised a relentless police force 
employing their cunning brains in making the conveyance 
of messages impossible, the resources of German science 
would be placed at their disposal, but the police must 
display more intelligence in concealing their methods 
from the spies. 

There was a marked improvement henceforth in the 
manner of examining travellers, the methods of search 
greatly advanced, and when it became apparent that a 
spy was operating in a definite area the local police were 
reinforced by specialists. In order to encourage the use 
of better methods, Maria Lesser took a hand in the 
supervision of the work at tender spots in the police 
system. Her superior knowledge, more acute obser- 
vation, and better training enabled her to obtain results 
that deeply impressed her subordinates, who came to 
regard her as possessing powers of clairvoyancy. 

One of the demonstrations of her occult powers was 
performed upon Louise de Bettignies. The situation 
was piquant. 

Louise, of course, was blissfully unconscious of the 
upheaval in the opposite camp caused indirectly through 
her labours, because Fraulein Lesser had been careful 
to refrain from displaying any outward signs of her 
irritation and thereby providing the spies with cause for 
exultation. The exhilaration generated by the success of 
her artillery map had worn off and Louise was absorbed 
in another problem which carried her beyond the 
territorial limits of her organisation while her own 
sector rocked beneath the surge of police improvement. 
This work among strangers was conducted with a 
certain amount of additional risk because Fraulein 
Lesser’s reforms were accompanied by a re-shuffling of 
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informers. Louise’s work on this mission, besides 
illustrating the accompanying hazard, is a typical example 
of an army commander’s decision being influenced by 
the work of an individual spy. 

One of those temporary disagreements of opinion had 
arisen between Joffre and Sir John French on the employ- 
ment of British troops. The French commander, it 
was Foch himself, planned an attack between Arras and 
Armentiéres in which the British First Army was to be 
launched against a strong position on the Aubers Ridge. 
Sir John was unwilling to commit this force for several 
cogent reasons. His First Army had not had time to 
recover from the exhausting effects of its engagement at 
Neuve Chapelle, his Second Army on the left was in a 
very insecure position owing to the failure of the French 
neighbours to retake the ground lost in the first gas 
attack, and it was known that the Germans had greatly 
increased their man-power in the line facing the British. 
In this disquieting situation, Sir John knew the risks 
attending the employment of his right flank against a 
strong position. If the Germans had enough reserves 
to bring up in time to deliver a counter-stroke, the First 
Army’s thrust might be turned into irremediable disaster. 
He declined to take any part in the forthcoming offensive 
unless he was assured there were no available German 
reserves. His information in this respect had to be 
reliable and prompt. That is why Louise was dispatched 
in person to collect it. 

The work meant a good deal of energetic scouring 
about the countryside until, at Saint Amand, she had a 
stroke of unexampled good fortune. One of the police 
informers, a woman called Irma Ferlicot, was stupid 
enough to suppose Louise was a suitable confidante. 
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She tried to lure the girl into German service by telling 
of the money that was to be made by betraying her fellow- 
countrymen. Louise listened for a while and then 
exploded. When she was finished speaking there was 
very little that could be added on the subject of dis- 
honour, but it had such little effect upon the unrepentant 
Irma that she merely called the attention of a German 
soldier, who chanced to be seated in the same restaurant, 
to the high treason Louise was talking. With a very 
stern look on his face the soldier advised Irma to take 
her departure while he dealt summarily with the voluble 
French girl. Without relaxing his grim expression the 
man asked Louise : 

** Do you realise the indiscretion of such talk 2” 

“‘ Perfectly! What are you going to do about it?” 
retorted the still angry Louise, with a defiant lift of her 
chin. 

“Congratulate you upon your courage. You need 
have no fear of me. I am an Alsatian, loyal to France 
but compelled to serve Germany. I would merely 
suggest that when you cannot restrain your feelings 
any more, you choose less vengeful victims than the one 
you have just tackled. She is a bad Frenchwoman.” 

It was unwise to confide in this man in spite of his 
apparent friendliness but Louise did not mind his 
confiding inher. She learned from him that the Germans 
trusted him so little that they would not allow him to 
fight but employed him in clerical duties at a divisional 
headquarters. Somewhat jokingly he commented upon 
this position which would have enabled him to do the 
Germans much more harm by a betrayal than if they had 
thrust him into the front line trenches. Louise made no 
suggestion to him, fearing he might be skilfully luring 
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her to make a request that would place her at his mercy 
but she recognised that if the man told the truth and 
was a loyal Alsatian he might be of enormous value. 
Accordingly she mentioned the encounter to a 
trustworthy friend who said he would meet and sound 
the Alsatian upon his willingness to help. The result 
surpassed all expectation. 

The two men talked matters over and came to the 
point in a very short time. Louise’s representative 
pressed the Alsatian to help the members of the “ Alice 
Service,” appealing to his patriotism as the surest means 
of securing acquiescence. The soldier agreed. How 
could he help? The agent suggested he might provide 
them with a list of units in the Sixth Army and such 
neighbouring units as might be called upon for reserve 
in battle. The Alsatian laughed. He thought, he said, 
he was about to be asked to engage in some desperate 
enterprise instead of which he was merely being asked 
to remove a document from the files in his office. 

He readily furnished the agent with a copy of the 
Sixth Army’s order-of-battle and gratuitously offered 
the advice, on the authority of an officer of the divisional 
staff, that there was a lamentable lack of available reserves 
north of Cambrai. 

This information was precisely what Louise was 
seeking, although, if the document was a forgery, they 
were trapped by a clever man they imagined to be their 
dupe. 

Praying that it might prove authentic and the cause 
for much rejoicing, Louise hastened back to Lille where 
her experts compared her own notes with the stolen 
document. They pronounced it to be authentic, a prize: 
The bulky document was immediately entrusted to 
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Willot for reduction to more transportable dimensions. 
During the short time between her acquisition of this 
document and the preparation of the small photographs, 
a tragedy had occurred in Saint Amand which jeopardised 
Louise’s safety. 

The traitress whom she had encountered in the 
restaurant had seen her again, this time in conversation 
with her intermediary in the negotiations with the 
Alsatian soldier. Having failed in her attack on Louise 
the woman tried different tactics with the man. Instead 
of trying to seduce him by a bold declaration of her 
policy she contrived to introduce him to a confederate 
who announced himself as a secret agent of the Allies 
and produced evidence to support his claim. 
Incautiously the unfortunate dupe admitted he was 
employed by the “Alice Service” operating from 
Lille. The man was immediately arrested but nothing 
more could be extracted from him, neither cajolery nor 
threats could induce him to further confession. He 
had Jearned to be silent a moment too late. 

Nevertheless word had been telegraphed to Lille and 
reached the ears of Maria Lesser who was in the neigh- 
bourhood. With true police instinct she placed herself 
athwart the communications from Lille and waited with 
more or less impatience for one of her agents to produce 
a suspect whom she could prove was the elusive Alice. 

Her wish was more speedily realised than she could 
have hoped. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE TOILS 


Ir was a day ot pitiless rain. That all-pervading Flemish 
rain, against which there is no protection save the 
native constitution and mentality. For safety, Louise 
had totally abandoned the réle of a Cereal Company’s 
representative and now in the character of Alice Dubois 
of Neuve Eglise, with a shawl over her head, a basket 
on her arm, and a capacious umbrella in her hand, was 
hoping to persuade the German police that her flight 
to the Dutch frontier with the precious information for 
Sir John French was the normal conduct of a dressmaker 
unable to find employment and reduced to peddling lace, 
for which that part of Flanders is deservedly renowned. 
Because of the importance of her mission and the need 
for speed in its execution the girl was adequately provided 
with local passports. 

Almost at the very outset of the mission, however, she 
encountered an obstacle. 

While changing street cars in Tourcoing, Louise 
espied The Frog regarding the rain-soaked landscape 
with an air of bilious gloom. At the sight of Louise 
under the shelter of her big umbrella, The Frog’s gloom 
evaporated. Here was prey. From the moment when 
The Frog’s eyes lighted upon her, Louise had the 
suspicion that the big policewoman half-expected or at 
least had the hope of seeing her. There was a group 
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of people waiting for the car but Louise’s suspicions were 
strengthened when she was singled out for attention. 

The Frog had a thick glutinous voice in keeping 
with her opulent figure and portentous dignity. It 
sounded like a menace coming through a fog when she 
sternly commanded Louise to produce her papers. They 
were unsatisfactorily correct, for the girl was particularly 
anxious to avoid detention on this journey. However, 
after a moment’s reflection the policewoman recovered 
from her disappointment and ordered the girl to 
accompany her to a nearby police station where she was 
given an unusually minute searching. This was a 
proceeding Louise always fiercely resented, devoting 
most of her time to provoking the searchers with remon- 
strances, both explicitly sarcastic and implicitly 
disparaging. On this occasion she confined her inter- 
ruptions to an ironical apology for causing the police so 
much trouble. She wanted to be on her way as soon as 
possible. 

To her great surprise the policewoman responded to 
her change in humour in a corresponding way. Instead 
of pursuing her customary bullying manner she displayed 
a human interest in her victim. 

““Where are you going now, Alice?” she asked, 
after acknowledging there was no further reason for 
detaining her. 

*“‘T am going in the direction of Tournai, but I hope to 
sell my lace on the road before I arrive there. Your 
soldiers are buying pieces which they send home to 
their wives and sweethearts,” mildly explained the 
bogus Alice, speculating upon the reason for this change 
in attitude adopted by her hitherto uncompromising 
enemy but never doubting it was a deceit. 
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“Well, I am going to Mouscron so you will come 
with me. That umbrella is big enough to cover two 
people and if we are together you need not go through 
the examination at the frontier post. Come along.” 

This was not at all what Louise wanted, but if she was 
very suspicious of the semblance to good nature she 
had no desire to resist the policewoman, who had the 
power to obstruct her passage. She accepted the 
offer of protection with what good grace she could assume 
and the oddly assorted pair set out, the big impressive 
policewoman and the small determined Louise. The 
girl had no intention of submitting to this enforced 
companionship without extracting some consolation 
from it. During the course of the conversation she 
managed to stab The Frog with some of her malicious 
gibes at the ineffectiveness of the police to suppress the 
ardent spirit of resistance to German authority. Instead 
of goading the indignant representative of law into 
indignant remonstrances Louise only succeeded in pro- 
voking her into a burst of confidence. The Frog 
affirmed the current reports on the expansion of the 
police system, solemnly advising Louise to beware of 
engaging in any form of subversive activity since 
this must, of necessity, bring her into conflict with 
a police who were rapidly acquiring omniscience. 
Incidently, Louise learned from the woman’s lips 
of several arrests that were new to her. The remarks 
were too pointed to leave any doubts that they 
were directed toward some indefinite policy in regard 
to Louise but what was the purpose she could 
not divine. Until she was on surer ground she 
determined to maintain a cautious defence. 

At the Mouscron control-post Louise received further 
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proof of The Frog’s goodwill. To her inexpressible 
astonishment the policewoman interposed to spare her 
from the customary examination. This alarmed the 
girl. She was convinced The Frog was leading her 
into a cunningly-baited trap. 

After leaving her companion, Louise would ordinarily 
have pursued her way to Tournai and so to the frontier 
without an instant’s delay but the enigmatic behaviour 
of her ancient enemy was enough to force her to proceed 
cautiously. She decided to modify her routine to the 
extent of delaying her journey long enough to create 
an impression that she was what she pretended to be. 
While making her way to the opposite end of the town 
she paused at what seemed logical opportunities to sell 
her lace. It was fortunate that she did so, for that 
unaccountable sixth sense of woman which is the despair 
of the male watcher warned her that she was under 
constant observation. Although she was unable to 
distinguish her follower she felt his presence. This was 
exceedingly annoying because it not only prevented her 
from communicating with friends who might have 
facilitated her journey, but it laid her under the imperative 
obligation of giving a convincing demonstration of a 
girl canvassing the town in search of a living. Which 
meant more delay. 

Long before she expected interference, she was 
accosted by a man who announced he was acting with 
authority in ordering her to accompany him to the 
police headquarters, explaining that her behaviour had 
aroused his suspicion. To the girl’s great surprise 
she found The Frog expectantly awaiting her arrival 
and a small group of people whom Louise recognised she 
had approached in her endeavours to sell her wares. 
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There was now no attempt on the policewoman’s part 
to conceal her open enmity. She turned upon the 
perplexed group of townspeople and asked each harshly : 

‘Ts this the girl who spoke to you ? ” 

On receiving an affirmative nod or word from each, 
The Frog dismissed them with a deprecating gesture, 
they had served her purpose. Then when they were 
alone she turned upon Louise. 

**So you are not so innocent as you look, Alice 
Dubois,” she cried triumphantly. “ You thought you 
wete deceiving me after I had advised you to quit this 
game. Well, you were mistaken. Come now, confess.” 

“1 do not know what you are talking about,” Louise 
retorted sharply. “I have nothing to confess.” 

“Tam talking about collecting information concerning 
the German army from your clientele. You think I do 
not know what you are doing? Why, you insolent 
young fool, these people who were brought in here by 
my orders told me all about it. Your game is up! 
Give me the messages ! ” 

“You have a good imagination, attributing evil 
things to innocent people. If you know as much as you 
pretend to you must know that those people you brought 
here are absolute strangers to me. I have never set 
eyes on them before to-day. If they have said anything 
to the contrary I demand to be confronted with them. 
I will hurl their lies in their faces—and yours.” 

“‘ They admitted giving you messages for the “ Alice 
Service.” Can you deny that? Give me the messages,” 
and The Frog thrust out her hand expectantly. 

“* I deny it emphatically. Anyone who told you such 
a story is telling a malicious falsehood and I insist you 
recall them. Ask the nature of the message they are 
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supposed to have given me and where it is. There are 
cravens and traitors who are vile enough to serve your 
abominable purpose but I challenge you to bring them 
here so that I may tell them they lie.” 

“So you will not give up your messages ? ” 

“‘T have none to give.” 

“Very well, then, I will find them. I am going to 
search you again. Before I do sol am going to give you 
one more chance. It is no use pretending you are 
innocent because you have been denounced. You have 
been under suspicion and observation for some time. 
We know a// about you. If you persist in this foolish 
attitude of denial I will find your messages if I have to 
tear you limb from limb and you know what the result 
of that will be? To-morrow morning you will be found 
at the foot of a wall with twelve holes in your skin. 
That will be the end of Alice Dubois. The only thing 
to save you is to make a full confession. Tell us every- 
thing and your life will be spared, tell us who your 
accomplices are and you may even be rewarded. Come 
now, tell me.”’ 

‘“‘ There is nothing to tell that I have not told you a 
dozen times. That I hate and despise you,” cried the 
girl in anger. “It is a great honour you offer me, to 
betray my countrymen! It is a moral crime you have 
forced upon people who have no self-respect and even 
if I were in a position to do so I would die rather than 
tell you of anyone who is working for France. I defy 
you to produce a shred of evidence to support your 
accusation lam doing wrong. Bring your false witnesses 
here, I am not afraid of them or you.” 

“‘ There is no need to bring them,” screamed the 
angry policewoman. “I will find all I need on you.” 
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She seized Louise’s arm and began to hustle her 
actoss the room but quite suddenly her anger evaporated 
and without a moment’s warning she resumed her 
cooing friendliness. 

** I want to be your friend, Alice. Iam only warning 
you for your own good but you are so obstinate. See, 
I will tell you what you have to expect.” 

With a quick glance at the closed door behind her 
The Frog led Louise away from it to the farther side of 
the room. They stood by a window from which 
Louise could see the rain-swept street, deserted except 
for two loafing men whom she took to be The Frog’s 
colleagues. It was a depressing outlook. She preferred 
the policewoman’s bullying to this promise of more 
confidences but she was curious to know what was 
coming. 

“We know there is a nest of spies about this place 
and we know you are one of their tools,” went on the 
German woman, in fierce, low tones. “ For all we know 
you may be an innocent tool but it means certain death 
to you. The Direktor is here, she knows more about 
you than I do and, Alice, she isn’t a woman ... she’s 
a devil. She can read your thoughts like print. You 
have no chance against her. Only this morning she 
addressed us and do you know what she said? She 
said that it is our duty to see no spy escapes us, whatever 
it may cost in innocent blood. A single spy may imperil 
the safety of the army, so we are to be quite ruthless, we 
are not to think of justice but of stern repression. Those 
are her own words. Stern repression! She also said 
that we have reason to be satisfied if, out of every hundred 
shot, there are only one or two guilty. Our duty is to 
see the guilty are shot. I am telling you this because 
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the Direktor is here now examining suspects, you will 
be examined by her, and you can expect no mercy. She 
would shoot her own mother and feel no remorse. 
Take my advice and confess your work to me. You can 
rely upon me to do all I can to save you because I do 
not want to destroy people, I want you to live. But 
go before that woman and you are already as good as 
condemned to death.” 

It must be admitted that Louise momentarily lost her 
self-possession when she heard who was to be responsible 
for her examination. If, as she suspected, the 
“ Direktor ” was Fraulein Lesser then her situation was 
precarious in the extreme. The Frog’s careless allusion 
to the “ Alice Service ” was disconcerting, too. What 
did the Germans know? The only re-assuring feature 
of the whole affair was the fact that wholly innocent 
strangers were alleged to have entered into guilty 
correspondence with her. It indicated the police 
might be working upon pure assumption in the absence 
of direct evidence. 

The German woman’s wheedling did not impose 
upon Louise. She surmised that The Frog was merely 
trying to assume individual credit for the seizure of a 
spy. The girl did not fear her. But Maria Lesser 
was to be feared. Suppose she recalled their former 
meeting |! 

If Maria recognised her, Louise had no doubt that the 
conspicuous absence of any additional evidence would 
not suffice to spare her. Prison doors yawned before 
the girl. In the desperate effort to prepare herself for 
the slippery path she must tread, Louise did not hear 
The Frog’s closing words, she only grasped their sense. 
Noticing the girl’s abstraction and mistaking it for signs 
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of yielding the woman continued her exposure of the 
perils ahead. 

It appeared that the mysterious Director dispensed 
with the usual methods of acquiring evidence, she 
atrived at the truth by an infallible system of her own. 
She was clairvoyant. Material clues were unnecessary 
with her. All she did was to rummage in the wrong- 
doer’s mind, grope about within its secrets, seize upon, and 
emerge with incontestable proof of guilt. The threat of 
this legerdemain did not frighten Louise. In a quiet but 
resolute tone she stemmed the other’s torrent of words. 

“‘T have nothing to fear from any police official, man 
or woman. I challenge you to produce any evidence 
against me,” she said. 

During The Frog’s eloquent description of her chief’s 
astral powers, Louise had evolved a plan. If Maria 
Lesser was gifted with a retentive memory for faces then 
Louise was doomed, there was little that she could do; 
if the memory was defective and Louise recalled with 
satisfaction that her adversary had not been greatly 
interested in her at the time of their last encounter, then 
there was a bare chance of escape. At their first meeting 
the French girl had been vociferously indignant, now, 
in a different character, she must adopt another tone. 
She would be as dull, as meek, and as submissive as any 
country girl could be. Once she had formed this 
resolution she gave her full attention to what the other 
woman was saying. 

“ All right, you must stew in your own juice,” 
declared The Frog finally. 

With a gesture of anger and resignation she turned 
away and marched out of the room after knocking 
obediently at the closed door. 
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A moment later she returned with Maria Lesser, 
superbly gowned, majestic, and commanding in appear- 
ance. She gave Louise a long searching scrutiny but 
there was not the least sign of recognition in her face. 
Without speaking a word she seated herself while The 
Frog began to search Louise with systematic Teutonic 
exactness. The girl fumed with suppressed anger at 
the renewed indignities. 

It is to be acknowledged that her superior perception 
made Maria Lesser a more formidable opponent than 
the average police official and while Louise made this 
concession in her favour she thought she could see 
through Maria’s method. When a guilty suspect is 
being searched he finds it exceedingly difficult to remain 
so indifferent that there is no unconscious tensing of 
the nerves as the searcher’s fingers approach the hiding- 
place of the concealed evidence. The culmination of 
apprehension is rarely observed by the searcher, whose 
eyes follow the fingers, but it does not so easily escape 
a third person who is deliberately watching for its 
outward effect. Louise recognised at once that the 
remote Olympian figure was concentrating the full 
voltage of her magnetic gaze (and her eyes have been 
the subject of much comment because of their supposed 
penetrating power) upon her in order to detect a symptom 
which would betray the moment when The Frog’s 
fingers came near the precious scrap of paper. 

Louise was so unafraid of any nervous tremor 
betraying her that she began to confuse her searcher from 
sheer mischief, now that she was sure Maria Lesser had 
failed to recognise her. She allowed her whole figure 
to tremble. 

** What is the matter with you ? ” demanded The Frog, 
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drawing back to examine her victim’s face. “If you 
are afraid why do you not confess your guilt and save 
time P” 

“Tt is not guilt which makes me afraid,” declared 
Louise. 

* What is it then; come on, out with it.” 

**T am afraid of your cruelties.” 

** Cruelties ! When was I cruel to you?” screamed 
the indignant woman. | 

“Oh, not you particularly, but I have heard that 
German troops burned people alive in Charleroi.” 

** You pay too much attention to lying tales. If they 
were burned, be sure they deserved it.” 

* And in Visé. . . .” 

“ Be silent!” snapped Maria Lesser. Then with a 
nod to her assistant, she said sharply, “‘ Go on with your 
work.” 

The abashed policewoman threw herself into her 
task with gusto. Louise did not speak again until The 
Frog began to occupy herself with the basket and lace. 
Then she expressed alarm. 

“Oh, please be careful with that! You have no idea 
how long it took me to make that lace and my living 
depends upon its sale.” 

There was a gleam of satisfaction on Maria’s face. 
For a moment Louise saw the vestige of a smile on her 
full lips. 

** ‘You need not trouble any further,” Maria announced, 
rising. “It is quite obvious this girl has neither the 
courage nor the intelligence to be a spy. I have no 
doubt she is nothing more than what she says she is. 
Let her go.” 

The disappointed Frog seemed inclined to protest 
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this decision but her chief’s expression stilled any speech. 
Her airy dismissal of the spy was due to no conviction 
of the girl’s innocence, rather, it rested upon the simple 
belief she had divined where Louise had hidden her 
secret message. With this knowledge an obtuse police 
agent would have acted with decision but Maria was not 
dull-witted, she may have lacked discernment at certain 
critical times but she possessed a native cunning that 
enabled her to extract more from a situation than was 
visible on the surface. Having detected, as she imagined, 
signs of Louise’s guilt she determined to profit by it 
through allowing the girl liberty to communicate with 
her confederates—under police observation. 

While Louise re-arranged her clothing she developed 
a nervous clumsiness over the fastenings that had nothing 
to do with her trying experience under The Frog’s 
ministrations, but had much to do with the need of 
hearing what Maria Lesser was saying to her subor- 
dinate. In a few crisp sentences Maria expressed 
satisfaction with The Frog, cautioning her to refrain 
from either word or action that would frighten 
Louise. Their policy was to delude the simple girl 
with the belief that she had outwitted them. Then 
she would resume her work, her real work which was 
to deliver the message she was carrying and the police 
would have the benefit of her guidance to her “ letter- 
box ” or accomplice. 

By employing the language of the conqueror, a speech 
this ignorant country girl could hardly be expected to 
know, Maria committed the error of unintentionally 
instructing her rustic dupe upon the wisest course of 
action. It is a deplorable mistake for a police official 
to suspect a person of being clever enough to be a spy 
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and, at the same time, to despise his or her ignorance, 
but it is so common among people who over-rate their 
own intelligence that spies have abundant reason to be 
grateful for it. As the two women allowed their affability 
toward her to increase, Louise became overwhelmed 
with nervousness. She displayed a proper appreciation 
of Maria’s awe-inspiring authority in the fluttery manner 
of her departure. Her mind was apparently so disordered 
by her experience that when she timidly enquired whether 
she was at liberty to sell her lace and had received a 
gracious permission, she clutched her basket and fled. 

Two minutes later she was back, shyly announcing 
that in her agitation she had overlooked her umbrella. 
Had it not been raining so heavily she would have gone 
on her way and probably would have been unable to 
recall where she had left it. 

When Louise left the police post she was under no 
illusion, she knew that the real battle was just engaged, 
she credited Maria Lesser with being a competent, 
resourceful schemer but a clumsy executant. Neverthe- 
less, as she walked through the streets of the town she 
went as warily as a cat walking down an alley filled with 
dogs. | 

She knew that watchful eyes were observing every 
movement she made and for that reason she feared to 
encounter any of her acquaintances in the street. It 
was a sore temptation to make a bolt for freedom but 
under the circumstances escape from her followers was 
impracticable. It was better to remain where she was 
and allow the police to satisfy themselves that her conduct 
was wholly innocent, nothing else would afford her the 
subsequent liberty of movement she required. Her sorry 
pilgrimage through the town brought to light a significant 
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leakage of information from police headquarters. Here, 
in a town where persecution and treachery were so 
prevalent that the women cast hasty glances over their 
shoulders before greeting life-long friends, Louise 
received whispered assurances of sympathy from shop- 
keepers who ostentatiously declined to examine her 
wares. The news of the spy-hunt had spread and 
although everyone moulded their conduct in a manner 
to avoid incurring suspicion of complicity, their sym- 
pathetic hearts would not deny a secret expression of 
encouragement to the unfortunate victim. 

The pantomime performed by Louise could not last 
long. When it became apparent she was doing nothing 
to assist them in finding possible collaborators the 
police decided to take further action. The Frog 
encountered her leaving one shop near the far end of 
the town. 

** Alice, come here,”” she commanded in severe tones. 
“I overlooked something when I searched you and 
I just want to have another look at that lace of 
yours,” 

Feebly protesting that never again would she come near 
Mouscron or Herzeaux (The Frog’s headquarters) where 
she was regarded with such unjust suspicion, Louise 
accompanied her persecutor back to the station. Now 
was the moment of the real test. 

At the police station Fraulein Lesser was waiting in a 
cold fury. 

“Tear her basket into pieces and examine every 
shred with care,” she ordered, as she withdrew the 
pieces of lace and took them into another room. 

Louise sat alone with her small hands folded on the 
handle of her big umbrella, the picture of resignation. 
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At first she ventured upon a mild expostulation when 
one of the policemen, several had now appeared to join 
in the exposure, rent the basket with his hands, but the 
tone in which she was commanded “ Halt’s Maul” 
(“ shut up ! ”’) informed her the police were at the end 
of their patience. For the better part of an hour she 
remained speechless and motionless, listening to 
exclamations of frustration, muttered denunciations of 
Maria’s methods, and full-flavoured military oaths 
while the various members of the police reported upon 
the futility of their efforts to find anything incriminating 
in the basket or the lace. From the fragments of 
conversation she overheard, Louise gathered that the 
innocent lace had been subjected to tests for invisible 
ink. Maria Lesser herself had examined the pattern 
with the vain hope of finding it was designed to incor- 
porate a code message. Through all the turmoil, Louise 
remained inwardly confident and serene, convinced she 
was in no danger of detection. 

At last there came a frank confession of failure. 
Maria departed in such vivid anger that she seemed to 
leave behind a trail of glowing sparks. An angry 
officer gravely warned Louise that he was highly dis- 
satisfied with her behaviour, advised her to have a care 
for the future, and returning to her some fragments of 
lace, torn and stained beyond all hope of repair, bade 
her begone. To the girl’s innocent enquiry about 
recompense for her destroyed possessions he wrathfully 
declared she was lucky to escape with her skin intact. 

As Louise had calculated the police had disabused 
themselves. Out in the street once more she found 
herself without a shadow, a walk along a deserted road 
showed the pursuit had been relinquished, she was free 
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to pursue her flight without fear of danger from this 
direction. She had won! 

Finding herself subjected to the crudest form of 
psychological examination the girl had neatly turned the 
tables by giving the doctor a dose of her own medicine 
with automatic suggestion. Through deliberately 
avoiding any display of anxiety until her basket and its 
contents were in question, she had focussed attention 
upon them and by a simple act of omission had skilfully 
diverted attention from the real hiding-place of the 
Sixth Army’s order-of-battle. 

By flying from the room without her umbrella Louise 
had intimated to the “ psychologist ” that it occupied 
only an insignificant place in her thoughts, that it was 
the least valued of her possessions and, therefore, 
unworthy of attention. 

Yet that despised article would have merited all the 
time devoted to the remainder of her property. The 
photographs of the order-of-battle were neatly rolled 
inside one of its hollow ribs ! 

When Sir John French wrote the commander of the 
First Army urging upon him the attack against the Aubers 
Ridge he said: 


“The enemy has suffered heavy losses in the 
fighting near Arras and he has few or no reserves— 
other than local—to bring up.” 


His authority was the report carried in the umbrella 
that had routed the inexact science of police psychology. 
As for the suspected association with the “ Alice 
Service,” that was explained when Louise next visited 
Brussels. The police had learned nothing more about 
Alice Dubois and her service, other than what they had 
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gleaned from one or two of their prisoners who had 
refused to talk. Their information was so faulty that to 
establish an identification of the elusive leader they had 
resorted to the arrest of all the female members of the 
Dubois family in Brussels! Louise laughed heartily, 
but had she known the extent of Maria Lesset’s 
knowledge, had she known the widespread range of 
that lady’s delayed vengeance she would have spared 
the derision. 

From her rout in Mouscron, the Fraulein Doktor was 
recalled to Antwerp where she found something more 
substantial to interest her, something that was to prove 
the foundation for her greatest coup, one worthy of 
her dramatic character and one which was to find the 
coils of the net again closing ominously about Louise. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BARRIER OF DEATH 


THESE venturesome encounters with the police at the 
control-posts did not exhaust the journey’s hazards. 
Up to a certain point it was a battle of wits but when 
the dividing line was reached the battle merged with 
physical danger enough to test the coolest nerves. As 
Louise pushed northward toward Holland she had to 
decide at what point she would cross the frontier. 
Routine reports went along the organised channels where 
the couriers were waiting to carry them on the next 
stage of the way but these special missions upon which 
Louise was engaged, depended entirely upon her ability 
to find an unemployed guide who would conduct her 
over the final barrier. 

The German High Command had been so convinced 
of a quick conquest that they had made no provision 
for keeping the Belgian population within the borders 
of their own country ; they had so little anticipated such 
opposition to their efforts to enslave the nation 
that, when it became apparent the French and Belgians 
insisted upon escaping by thousands they had to 
improvise methods to check the wholesale exodus. 
Within the country they instituted a rule of terror, a 
useless, senseless savagery created to meet a situation 
no one had foreseen, and along the frontier they speedily 
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developed an organisation for butchery which functioned 
smoothly. 

The first obstacle they erected was a barbed-wire 
fence, guarded by sentries, chosen for the most part 
from Landsturm regiments or the Landwehr. These 
presented no great obstacle. Louise soon learned the 
Landwehr battalion at Saint Nicholas, guarding the road 
to La Clinge, regulated traffic in their sector by means of 
a fixed tariff. For a small sum the sentries were willing 
to close their eyes at specified times. As was bound to 
happen, the authorities heard of these mercenaries and to 
set an example to their other frontier troops punished 
them by flinging the whole regiment, guilty and innocent 
alike, into a particularly noisome front sector and 
entrusting the guardianship of Saint Nicholas to a well- 
disciplined cavalry regiment. 

After this change had been made, Louise looked about 
for another suitable place where she could make her 
crossing, one which she could, for preference, use 
without wasting valuable time in search of a guide. 
The most obvious place to exploit was the neighbourhood 
lying north of ,Turnhout, where thick woods extended 
across the frontier. Here observation was impossible, 
a fugitive could pass with ease between the sentries. 
But no woodland sprites enlivened those sylvan silences ; 
the guardian of the sinister woods was no uniformed 
German, he was the angel of the flaming sword. 

The paths were mined, high-tension wires entwined 
the shrubbery, man-traps of diabolical ingenuity were 
strewn among the undergrowth. To risk a journey 
through this fatal labyrinth was to flirt with death. 
Louise found a loyal man who had plotted a safe course 
through the wood by diligently watching the German 
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engineers employed in maintaining and setting the 
traps. Under this man’s guidance she was able to 
pass quickly across the frontier. Excellent as this 
route was she used it only twice. On the second 
journey Louise was emboldened to rely upon her own 
memory of the path to be followed. 

She was advancing in broad daylight, confident of 
her ability to make her way unperceived, when a slight 
noise startled her. Peering cautiously between the 
trees she became satisfied someone was in advance. 
Stealthily creeping forward, Louise was able to discern 
the figures of a man and a woman. She paused to 
think how she should act. If this pair were unfortunate 
refugees they were in imminent danger of destruction 
and should be given the benefit of her knowledge, but it 
was quite likely they were sent there as decoys. It was 
unwise to be seen in those woods by anyone, for it was 
impossible to distinguish between friends and foes 
among the closely growing trees. While Louise was still 
speculating upon the nature of the couple before her 
the innocence of their purpose toward such as she was 
proved in a very conclusive and tragic fashion. 

Still creeping noiselessly in the path she had chosen 
Louise seemed to come abruptly upon the brink of hell. 
A blinding flame leaped from the earth, searing the tree 
trunks ; the deafening roar of an exploding mine stunned 
her ; a cloud of evil-smelling smoke engulfed her as she 
lay where the violence of the shock had thrown her. 
When her mind cleared she realised the unfortunate 
couple had inadvertently touched off a land mine. 

Frigid with horror, the girl lay stupefied. When she 
found strength to rise, the foul-smelling smoke was 
still billowing under the overhanging branches that had 
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escaped the swift upward rush of the demon of 
destruction. Trembling with fear she crept through the 
debris of disaster until she arrived at the crater. What 
she saw there was enough to drive her away in headlong 
flight in order to seek forgetfulness.. A few heedless 
steps taken in the blindness of fright would have sent 
her hurling into eternity after her unhappy predecessors. 

Nerve-shattered, nauseated by the horrible glimpse of 
the grotesquely riven bodies of the man and woman 
united in death, the girl somehow or other managed to 
retain her presence of mind, to control her flying feet, 
and to tread her way with caution, with the agonising 
knowledge that every step she took, if it did not threaten 
instant death, might bring her face to face with the 
guards attracted to the scene by the uproar of the 
explosion. When she arrived on Dutch soil, terror 
clung relentlessly to her skirts. Nothing could detain 
her until she had reached the friendly haven of head- 
quarters in Rosendael. 

The sight of her haggard face was enough to inform 
the officers there that something quite untoward had 
befallen. ‘‘ Aunt Emma,” the genial Belgian, met her 
instantly with his warm greeting and thereafter she was 
surrounded by sympathy and kindness until she had 
recovered from the initial impression of the horror. 
To one of the officers with whom she shared occasional 
personal confidences she said simply : 

““ I hope to be spared from the sight of such a ghastly 
tragedy again. Danger I do not mind, but I must be 
able to see it. The grisly phantoms guarding those 
woods are devilishly inhuman. For the future I will 
face the sentries, they at least are human like myself.” 

Louise was persuaded to relinquish her intention of 
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making the return trip without rest. It was pointed out 
to her that the German police had recently materially 
strengthened their forces, had multiplied the mechanical 
means for checking the flow of fugitives over the bor- 
der, and had electrified the fence which marked the 
frontier. Anyone who ventured rashly against these 
barriers ran an excellent chance of being electrocuted 
if they escaped the bullets. 

“We will give you a reliable guide for this return 
journey,” promised “ Aunt Emma,” adding his per- 
suasion to that of others. “ He will take you back by a 
safe road but when you get over you must organise 
your own methods for overcoming this electrified wire. 
The road you are going. to follow is used by another 
branch of the service and you will appreciate the danger 
of overcrowding it with traffic. We have just received 
word that a place situated like this was burned to the 
ground by the Boches because they suspected it was 
being used by passers. We do not want to draw attention 
to this one, it is too useful to have it destroyed.” 

** How can we deal with 4,000 volts of electricity ? ” 
cried Louise in dismay. 

“It appears to be quite easy when you know the way. 
We are having special wire-cutters made with insulated 
handles so that the wire may be cut with safety. Cut and 
snip, snip and cut. Or you can have one of our special 
rubber suits, guaranteed to keep out wind, rain and 
electricity. In afew days we hope to have several more 
ideas. We cannot allow a little thing like that to prevent 
us getting messages through. We have one fellow who 
shoots them over with a bow and arrows. That is 
dangerous. ‘T'wo nights ago one daredevil held up the 
electrified wire with the inner tube of a bicycle tyre, while 
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a party of ten crawled underneath. Oh, it can be done 
and we are going to do it!” 

Louise went down to the frontier where she was to 
meet her guide. Most of the men engaged in this work 
had been employed in petty smuggling before the war, a 
not very lucrative pastime which does not seem to have 
contributed to the softening of their natures. The man 
Louise met answered to the name of Joseph. He was a 
blond giant, clean-shaven, and of pleasant ruddiness. 
Like so many of his kind he derived no pleasure from the 
sound of his own voice. Louise described him as 
taciturn, 

It was not yet dark when he announced his readiness 
to set out but, he said, with an appraising glance at the 
girl’s slight figure, they had a long walk ahead and it was 
well not to be hurried. They followed a road that was 
strange to Louise but on these night excursions she had 
learned to follow the guides without asking for enlighten- 
ment. Nor was the journey entertaining, since the guide 
contributed nothing to make it so and one soon tires of 
talking without provoking any response. Darkness was 
just making the forms of individual houses indistinguish- 
able when they arrived at the village of Luiksgestel, 
still on the Dutch side of the line. Here the guide 
announced he must make some enquiries before 
proceeding farther because the protection was in a state 
of flux and one had to keep one’s knowledge revised. 
He offered Louise the alternative of resting in the village 
or of accompanying him on his quest. Since Louise did 
not wish the people of the frontier to become familiar 
with her appearance she decided quickly. 

“I will come with you,” she said readily. “I am in 
no need of rest.” 
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“ You had better not come into this tavern with me,” 
Joseph warned her as they went on their way, “ and if 
you ever come this way again never show your face in 
it. It is out of our bounds.” 

Louise gave him a questioning look that was wasted 
on the darkness or on his inflexible determination not to 
offer explanations, but when they came within sight of 
the tavern’s dimly lighted windows she was ready enough 
to follow her guide’s advice to hide herself. Anyone 
who has had furtive business to transact on international 
frontiers knows these places of vicarious refreshment 
and entertainment where the more desperate types of 
smugglers (of either sex) meet to argue over the division 
of their spoils, to quarrel over their drinks, to dispute 
over nothing at all. This particular establishment on 
the outskirts of Luiksgestel was frequented impartially 
by the least desirable agents of both the Allies and the 
Germans, who used it as a meeting-place for discussing 
the rough politics of the frontier that dealt but little with 
words and very considerably in deeds of a bloody nature. 
When Louise from her hiding-place saw Joseph thrust 
open the door a gust of boisterous noise was released 
upon the night air, the high-pitched cry of a woman 
running like a theme through the deeper undertone of 
masculine voices. At the sound, Louise shuddered as 
if her body was exposed to an icy blast. These were 
the people who gave the world the popular conception 
of spies, these were the people with whom she would 
be compared. 

How long she waited! There was time to look about 
before Joseph returned from the wretched tavern, time 
to learn they had come right up to the forbidding barrier. 
Only a short distance down the road she could see the 
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dark silhouettes of the guard at the barricade stretched 
across the road to halt traffic. Once snatches of 
conversation floated back to her from the sentries. 

At last Joseph emerged, bringing with him a 
companion whom Louise had to accept without 
explanation or apology. She knew the passers usually 
acted in pairs. Instead of immediately resuming the 
journey, Joseph led the way back to the village, passed 
half-way up its main street, and then, with a sharp word of 
command conducted them between two houses into the 
fields. Here he quickened his pace and led them at a 
rush until Louise found, to her surprise, they were back 
again opposite the tavern from which they had just come. 
Joseph and his companion threw themselves into a 
convenient ditch, signalling Louise to follow their 
example. Considerably perplexed, Louise did as she 
was bid without question. Although they were very 
close to the border the party was none the less still 
in neutral Holland, presumably safe from molestation. 
Why, then, this strangely furtive behaviour? From 
the direction of the men’s intent gaze, Louise judged they 
were expecting someone else to leave the tavern. 

At length the opened door threw a long beam of light 
across the roadway and a man came out. For a moment 
or two he stood there in the light, irresolute, looking 
anxiously to right and left. Apparently satisfied no one 
was within sight he closed the door and sped with quick 
noiseless steps the twenty or thirty yards to the barrier. 
From where she lay Louise could discern the meeting of 
the man with the sentries. Their talk was brief. With 
the same speed and absence of sound he ran back to the 
door of the tavern which he only opened after satisfying 
himself his mission had been unobserved. 
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Louise did not doubt they had been betrayed. Her 
two companions exchanged but one word. Joseph 
spoke it first and the unknown companion repeated it 
slowly. A few days later Louise was to hear this word, 
a man’s name, passed in whispers through the service. 
He was a traitor to be avoided. 

The action of the traitor in no wise appeared to upset 
the philosophic calm of Joseph. 

“Come, it is time,” he announced, scrambling quietly 
to his feet. 

It was not until they had retraced their steps through 
the village that the nameless companion broke the 
silence with some pungent remarks upon treachery in 
general and upon one traitor in particular but, on the 
whole, Joseph seemed pleased. It is always gratifying 
to know one’s enemies. Fearing to encounter nothing 
but his frigid silence, Louise sought no enlightenment 
from him but a question addressed in a whisper to the 
second man met with a response. 

“* He is a wise one,” he declared, nodding toward the 
towering form of the guide. “He came into the 
buvette to ask directions toward a certain path which is 
very popular among passers because the cavalry patrols 
will not venture to risk their necks among its deep ruts. 
I have often used that way so I volunteered to guide 
him, although I knew he was familiar with it. Joseph 
has his own way of warning people to avoid dangerous 
places and I suspected he was merely telling me to keep 
away from that path to-night. The man you saw come 
out of the bavette is a Belgian we have often suspected 
was in the German pay. He went to warn the sentries 
to be on the look-out for us.” 

“‘ Where is this path ? ” asked Louise anxiously. 
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“It is over there,” the man answered, pausing to 
point vaguely to the south. 

They were wel] clear of the village before Joseph 
abandoned the road to strike across-country and then 
Louise observed to her relief they were walking with 
their backs to the place where the sentries would be 
waiting forthem. They walked for the greater part of an 
hour without seeing a living creature. Louise surmised 
from the circuitous nature of their walk that the guide 
was avoiding all habitations. Then at last Louise 
saw a dark shadow rising like a wall before her. On 
closer approach she found this to be the embankment of 
a raised road, a kind of causeway running across land 
that became spongy after rain. 

While Joseph and Louise remained on the lower 
level the other man lightly clambered up the side of this 
embankment. It was quite obvious to Louise they had 
worked together before, for neither had spoken. As 
they waited the guide whispered to the girl : 

“Keep low when you get up there.” 

They waited only until some signal, recognisable to 
the intently listening Joseph, came from the man in 
advance, then, under the impulse of a firm hand on 
her arm Louise began to mount the embankment. 
Crouching low, she kept pace with the doubled-up 
giant, who, half-running, half-walking, slunk down 
the road on the heels of the other man. After proceeding 
in this fashion for some minutes her guide stopped 
Louise, pointed to one side of the road and in the same 
muffled voice said: 

“ Belgium,” turning her around he pointed over the 
the other side of the road, “ also Belgium.” 

The road they were on was neutral territory and it 
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led straight to a farm of several acres, all Dutch soil, 
which lay in a pronounced salient in Belgium. As 
she peered into the darkness Louise could see the posts 
of the wire fence erected to prevent the Dutch and their 
farm stock from unwarily blundering against the electrified 
wire. Ahead, she could discern the sharp outline of 
the farm buildings, a snug place among trees. 
Instinctively she realised the danger they were 
approaching. Where there were farms there were 
inevitably dogs. The least sound would set the animals 
barking and the sentries for a mile on either side would 
be warned that night prowlers were in the neighbour- 
hood. The girl was quite prepared for the guide’s 
suggestion to remove her shoes. 

To her great surprise Louise found the nameless 
companion in whispered conversation with a stout 
Dutch farmer, whose welcoming smile flashed whitely 
in the darkness. He grasped her hand warmly. 

“All quiet,” he said in a throaty whisper of 
assurance. 

Without further ceremony the little party moved 
across the farmyard to where a ladder had been erected 
against an outbuilding. At the foot of the ladder 
Joseph again took her arm while whispering admonitions. 

* Be careful. Keep as low as possible and do exactly 
as Ido. When you come to the wire, jump clear over 
it. Do not touch it or... .” 

The gesture he made in the dark was significant. 

The nameless man went first. Once he had reached 
the top of the ladder he wriggled out of sight. It was 
some minutes before they had trace of him and then 
his head re-appeared against the sky. He made some 
inarticulate sound which Joseph interpreted to be an 
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invitation to ascend. With a nod to Louise, Joseph 
followed. 

“Good luck, over there,” whispered the Dutchman 
as Louise set her foot on the lowest rung of the ladder. 

Joseph was waiting, pressed flat on the roof and as 
Louise appeared he pressed her down, drawing the girl 
close to his side. He waited until she had recoverd her 
breath, then gently, very gently they slid down the sloping 
roof until they again came in contact with their companion. 
Louise could smell they were close to pigs but she gave 
no attention to this evidence of rustic neighbours other 
than to hope they would not be disturbed from their 
slumbers to give an alarum. She had no thought for 
anything but the outstretched fingers of her companions. 
Following the direction she could just discern the thin 
line of a bare copper wire. 

The strand of death ! 

First, the bigger man, next Louise, and finally the man 
without a name leaped lightly over this fatal obstruction, 
landing on stockinged feet on the roof of a pigs’ sty in 
Belgium. The inmates of the odiferous establishment 
had become so accustomed to nocturnal thumps on their 
roof that the latest arrivals provoked no noisy protest. 
This display of animal intelligence was fortunate for the 
farm in which the party now found themselves sheltered 
a detachment of the men who provided the frontier 
guard. Louise feared the quickened beat of her heart 
was sound enough to awaken the whole garrison as, 
with bated breath, she delicately threaded her way 
across the yard, out into the fields beyond. The giant 
left them here in the open, explaining to the other man 
that he had a message to deliver at the farm. 

When daylight came, Louise and her sole companion 
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were miles away from the frontier. The man had 
introduced himself as Jean Bordin, whereby Louise 
knew him as the head of a service operating from 
Antwerp. They were breakfasting together with light 
hearts when the keeper of the inn beckoned Bordin 
to speak with him. What he said was for Bordin’s ear 
alone but Louise saw fear leap to his eyes as the colour 
ebbed from his face. She guessed, too, from the move- 
ment of his lips that his words were not intended for 
her ear, or any other lady’s. When his anger had 
found expression he returned to the seat at the table‘And 
buried his face in his hands for a few moments. When 
he uncovered his face Louise saw it was ashen. 

“We must get away from here instantly,” he said at 
last. ‘* Joseph is dead.” 

The innkeeper, who had come to her side, added : 

** The Green Devils were waiting for him at his home,” 
as though that explained everything, as, indeed, it did. 

Louise was shocked beyond speech at the tragedy 
which had occurred on her heels. It seemed now as 
if all her work was to be stained with the blood of 
those who shared her burden. It was nothing but the 
grim realisation that the work must go on which sus- 
tained her, the knowledge that a man who fights with 
weapons in his hands may not retreat under penalty of 
shame or death that compelled her to carry on in the 
face of augmented danger. What was duty to the 
soldier was duty to her. Some such thought flashed 
through her mind as she threw back her head and looked 
fearlessly across the table at Bordin’s set face, blanched 
with emotion. 

“ They killed Joseph but they did not find the message 
he was carrying,” went on the innkeeper. ‘“ He was 
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driving home in the early morning, the message hidden 
in one of the carriage candles where the Green Devils 
did not think to look. The courier who was waiting 
for Joseph found it just before the flame burned down 
to it. Now the courier who was to carry the message 
to Antwerp refuses to take it because he fears the police.” 

**T will take it to Antwerp,” offered Bordin, who had 
not seemed to be listening. His mind was with the dead 
man who had been his companion on many a journey 
like the last. “To whom must I give it?” 

“To Jules Vandamme, in the Rue Leopold,” said 
the innkeeper. “I would take it myself but there is 
no use in two of us making the journey. I knew you 
would take it.” 

Louise looked up in surprise. 

** Jules Vandamme,” she cried suddenly. This man 
was her own “ letter-box” in Antwerp and Joseph, 
apparently, had been one of her own couriers but, such 
was the secrecy maintained in the service, unknown to 
her. 

“Mademoiselle will permit me,” cried Bordin, 
extending his hand to the man and frowning at her. 

It was after they had left the inn together that Bordin 
abruptly asked : 

“Do not think me indiscreet, but do you know 
Jules Vandamme for whom this message is intended ? ” 

Yes, he is one of the ‘ Alice Service’ agents. I 
am Alice Dubois.” 

‘IT suspected it.” 

“You suspected I was Alice ? ” 

“Yes, In that thrice-accursed tavern I heard talk that 
Alice Dubois was crossing to-night. That was what they 
were all arguing about. It is considered a breach of 
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etiquette to mention names in that place. Some of our 
men protested against the mention of your name and 
the Germans took up the affair. When Joseph came for 
my help, as I knew he did when he asked for information 
concerning that familiar path, I guessed he was guiding 
you. I was afraid you might claim the message from 
that man and so reveal your identity. Here it is. I 
will tell Vandamme you have received it.” 

““ This man’s loyalty seems safe enough,” said Louise 
in defence of their recent host. 

“* Mademoiselle, no man’s loyalty is proof against 
the reward the Germans would pay for your surrender. 
It would have been unwise to place temptation in that 
man’s way.” 

Before their roads separated, Bordin revealed some 
of his frontier lore to Louise. He recommended 
certain trustworthy characters to her, including Alphonse 
Verstappen who was to become her favourite guide and 
Edmond Dhollander of Bouschaute. Until one became 
accustomed to the difficulties of Beerse, where Verstappen 
lived, it presented certain disadvantages not to be 
encountered elsewhere. Not the least of these was the 
crossing of a well-guarded canal. To Louise, who was 
an expert swimmer, this presented no great obstacle, 
but once while crossing there with Marie Van Houtte, 
who could not swim, the canal assumed formidable 
proportions. It was found impossible for strangers to 
cross the bridge because of its proximity to the frontier 
and everything capable of supporting the weight of a 
human being in the water had been removed by the 
unusually alert guards, who were determined to prevent 
anyone from crossing their canal. Careful investigation 
in the neighbourhood brought to light the existence of a 
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drain-pipe that went over the bridge under the feet 
of the sentries, and although no one had ever been 
known to make the experiment it was popularly believed 
that a hardy, determined spirit might wriggle through to 
the far side. 

It did not sound encouraging but Louise was in no 
mood for further delay and in the absence of any alter- 
native the two girls resolved upon making the passage 
along the pipe. An examination of the open end on 
their bank of the canal revealed the aspect of a pipe 
‘large enough to admit a grown person, who might then 
make progress by the energetic use of his elbows. The 
disadvantage was, that should progress be barred, 
either by a natural obstruction or by some German 
invention, the crawler ran an excellent chance of remaining 
in the drain because it was impossible to turn round in 
it and it was doubtful if the air in it was pure enough to 
keep him or her conscious while wriggling backwards. 
The unalluring prospect was not sufficiently disquieting 
to daunt such hardy spirits as Louise and Marie. As 
soon as it became dark enough for the venture the two 
girls crept cautiously to the narrow entrance, cleared 
away the accumulation of rubbish blocking the outlet, 
and Louise crawled gingerly in. Marie followed as 
soon as her leader’s shoes disappeared from sight. 

Louise declared afterwards that the waters of the 
canal, foul, stinking and noisome, were infinitely prefer- 
able to the horrors of that pipe. Marie made the journey 
to Holland va Beerse frequently but never again through 
that subterranean tunnel. Indomitable as they were 
both girls had a natural loathing for rats and the drain- 
pipe proved to be the ancestral home of several gener- 
ations of these vermin, resolutely determined to defend 
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their tenancy. The pipe was choked in places by ya 
decade’s accumulation of abomination, through whigh 
the girls had to force a passage. The whole fantastrc | 
journey was a hideous nightmare. Within their narrow 
prison the girls could distinctly hear the sound of feegt 
on the bridge overhead . . . the sentry pacing his beatr. 
It seemed a generation before Louise finally emerged], 
panting, half-suffocated, and dripping filth. As she 
lay beneath the sky, eagerly swallowing the crisp, pure 
air of the northern summer night, she thought of the 
abject horror of that loathsome passage and realised how 
divine must be the blessing of death (if she had to die in 
this work) by a bullet under the stars, with the earth 
lying hushed and still about her, and the infinitely small 
voices of silence whispering comfort and courage. To 
have perished in that disgusting pipe was to have 
inherited an unworthy grave. Almost before the fervent 
prayer of thankfulness for deliverance had escaped her 
lips Louise was rudely reminded that danger was not 
passed. 

From the guard-room, little more han a hundred yards 
away, there came a cry of alarm, a noise of running 
feet, a medley of shouts, startled exclamations, foul 
oaths . . . then a ragged burst of rifle fire that sent the 
girls cowering to earth. Frozen with horror at the 
thought that their crawl had been unavailing, that they had 
been discovered after all, the two girls crouched trembling 
behind a thick hedge, momentarily expecting to hear the 
command ordering them from their concealment. 
Bullets cracked through the air, or went whining wearily 
as they ricochetted overhead. At the guard-room there 
were lights moving and a confusion of shouts, cries and, 
strangest of all, laughter. 
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In fear and trembling the girls waited anxiously, 
never doubting they had been discovered, fearing they 
had been betrayed by someone who had learned of their 
adventure. But after an eternity of suspense, really 
lasting only a few minutes, the excitement and the 
tumult died down. Stealthily and dubiously they began 
to creep away. Some days later in passing that way 
Louise learned that the guard at the bridge had been 
surprised by the migration of a swarm of rats scampering 
down the roadand threatening to invade the guard-room. 
Doubtless they were the tenants of the drain-pipe whom 
she had disturbed in their seclusion. The recollection 
of that experience never failed to cause Louise a shudder 
of repulsion. 

Although Marie Van Houtte never did learn to swim 
she still made crossings at Beerse without having recourse 
to the drain. Instead, for want of a better means of 
transportation, she used to ferry herself across the canal 
in a baker’s kneading-trough! Once she crossed the 
bridge in a large empty beer barrel. The driver of the 
wagon catrying this cargo making the philosophic 
comment : 

“Women and casks! One is as capable of carrying 
mischief as another.” 

He must have been a much-married teetotaler ! 

Louise was to have many grim experiences of this 
frontier with all its attendant dangers. She carried the 
information relating to the situation of the German army, 
in anticipation of the Loos attack, over the Bouschaute 
route recommended to her by Jean Bordin. She had 
collected a considerable volume of information which 
was dispatched through the customary channels in 
the form of routine reports, but the casualties among 
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the couriers continued with such disheartening effects 
she decided to make the journey to Flushing in order 
to discuss arrangements for a simpler and quicker means 
of conveying messages. 

Louise set off on this mission with the experience of 
many failures to guide her. No one who made the 
journey ever undertook it in the spirit of a lighthearted 
adventure. The members of the “ Alice Service ’” often 
indulged in gaiety at the expense of the German police 
after emerging triumphant from an encounter at the 
control-posts, but once the point was reached where 
passports and papers no longer availed to protect the 


traveller the road assumed a desperately sinister aspect. 


Memory, reviewing the scene in retrospect, fails to 
transmute with its golden glow the pitiless horror of 
that Dantesque landscape where every path was barred 
by living enemies, where every incident was a nightmare’s 
detail converted into vivid reality, where the mouldering 
débris of unfortunate predecessors offered awful evidence 
of lurking dangers. Few, indeed, were the courageous 
spirits who, having once passed through the horror, 
ventured to repeat it, but among this select few were 
the couriers of the various services executing their perilous 
duty of keeping the Allies supplied with information 
of their enemy. 

When Louise arrived in Bouschaute she made for 
the home of Leonie Rammeloo, sister of the redoubtable 
leader of the Emma Service.* 

Here she learned to her dismay that the frontier guards 
were watching Edmond Dhollander so closely that it 


* To-day this house bears a black marble tablet recording the 
fact it was the home of a Belgian heroine, who was executed by the 
Germans, with her friends, Emily Schattemann and Isidor Van 
Vianderen, on September 12th, 1917. 
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was extremely doubtful whether he would be willing 
to make the crossing that night. Louise was determined 
not to be thwarted in her wish to make the attempt 
so she pressed upon Leonie the necessity of finding a 
guide ready to undertake the passage. Even the 
apparently simple matter of calling upon Dhollander 
was attended with difficulties. Leonie would not hear 
of a casual visit when it was decided to consult him. 
She instructed Louise to remove the fine clothes she wore 
and to assume the less conspicuous costume of a villager. 
The discarded clothes were carefully folded, laid in a 
large clothes-basket, and covered with newly laundered 
linen. Then, each grasping a handle of the basket, the 
two young women walked down the village street to a 
singularly inhospitable-looking tavern on the fringe of 
the village. 

Louise saw the reason for a cautious approach. It 
was the last house in the hamlet and just beyond it the 
tracks of a railway crossed the road. On the other 
side of the track was the station, reserved for the residents 
of Bouschaute provided with authority to travel in one 
direction—away from the frontier. To observe that 
no one passed this point, a strong guard occupied the 
station. Thus anyone entering the Café Dhollander did 
so under the observation of the men on duty at the 
station, an impediment which caused the proprietor 
to discourage couriers from openly approaching his 
front door. 

The exterior was unprepossessing enough, but on 
entering Louise was chilled to the marrow by the atmos- 
phere of banditry permeating the place. It had all the 
appearance of being exactly what it was, a shelter for 
fugitives from the police. When Louise surrendered 

o 
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her hold upon the basket she felt a great wave of 
depression surge over her. She had a preference for 
cleanliness but this room was revoltingly dirty and the 
only two occupants were two men who remained 
obstinately seated by the stove. They were the physical 
embodiment of theatrical villainy, although Louise 
hoped that, like Spanish choristers, their infamous 
exterior might serve the better to conceal a gentle 
interior life. 

Leonie Rammeloo approached one of these men and 
engaged him in a low talk as though fearing to be over- 
heard. After a few brief questions and answers the man 
nodded his head in assent and the three, Leonie and the 
two men, turned their eyes on Louise. She was 
presented to the two men, Edmond Dhollander and 
Isidor Van Vlanderen, as Alice Dubois and was accepted 
as a leader with marked deference, that is to say, the two 
men removed their caps and stood up by the stove. 

Louise had an opportunity to examine the man to 
whom she was entrusting her life. Dhollander was 
approaching fifty, slim, but well built. Louise saw the 
tried, lined, and mahogany-like face, ornamented with a 
ferocious example of walrus moustache, had that frank 
expression of agricultural calm so rarely encountered in 
drawing-rooms. His candid gaze scrutinised hers for a 
moment and what Louise saw there gave her confidence. 
The other man, Isidor, stood apart silent and haggard, 
like a piece of unsuccessful mortuary statuary. 

Louise was yet to learn that Dhollander was as honest 
a smuggler as ever ran contraband. He and Isidor 
were both capable of excessive volubility but when 
engaged upon their nocturnal excursions worked together 
with an intuition that owed nothing to the spoken 
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language. They had developed their technique in a 
school of smuggling which has produced as rough and 
hard a breed of craftsman as any engaged in that 
precarious livelihood, It only required the additional 
spice of danger provided by the vigilence of the German 
sentries, with their sensitive trigger fingers, to bring 
it to a pitch of perfection. 

“We are being well watched here,” said Dhollander 
in explanation of the precautions he had instituted. 
“‘ We have to be very careful. But I have heard of you 
and will take the risk of going to-night. I am always 
at your service.” 

“It is getting hard to make a living,” interposed the 
melancholy Isidor, who had a very large family and the 
consequent financial responsibility. Nodding toward 
the ceiling, he added: “ There are four up there who 
have been waiting for three days. We did not dare 
take them and we need the money.” 

“Yes. You will have company,” agreed Dhollander, 
rising from his chair and, with Isidor’s assistance, placing 
a ladder so that a trapdoor in the ceiling might be 
reached. “It is impossible for anyone not living in this 
village to remain in this room. The guards may bring 
their curiosity with them any moment so we must hide 
you until the time comes to start.” 

Leonie Rammeloo was the only one who knew any- 
thing of Louise’s status in private life and her knowledge 
was only based upon a woman’s instinctive deduction 
from what another wore. Evidently she thought some 
encouragement was necessary to sustain Louise for her 
next experience for, after a doubtful glance up the 
ladder, she was careful to explain that these two 
men should not be judged from outward appearance, 
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that in their hands Louise might count herself under 
expert protection. With a parting word of thanks on 
the one side and of good will on the other the two 
women took leave of each other, to meet later and to 
learn to appreciate their good qualities in action. 

Louise mounted the ladder. She was exhausted after 
her long flight but there was little prospect of repose 
in that forbidding tavern. Not only was it too closely 
situated to the control-post to be a place of relaxation, 
but it lacked all accommodation for travellers and the 
loft into which Louise was thrust was too dirty to admit 
any thought of sleep. The obscurity would have been 
complete but for little beams of light which fought a 
way through crevices in the roof. It was impossible 
to discern the forms of the other travellers who were 
hiding there but after a short while the girl heard someone 
moving stealthily in her direction. Presently a groping 
hand fell on her and she heard a man’s whispered apology. 
Although Louise had no desire to know who this 
stranger was it represented company in this abode of 
darkness and they conversed in low whispers. The 
friendly stranger had but one cause for complaint. He 
feared that during the days he had been shut up in the 
loft the price of potatoes might have risen. He expressed 
keen disappointment that Louise was not able to enlighten 
him upon the market price quoted that morning. 

It seemed a life-time before there was the sound of 
someone stirring below and a terrible silence invaded 
their prison when Louise’s companion uttered the 
warning: “Police!” The girl had been acutely 
uncomfortable for hours but now, under the fear of 
seizure, her aches and stiffness were forgotten. She 
waited tensely for the opening of the trapdoor and the 
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appearance of a German soldier’s head. It was a false 
alarm. After all the agonising suspense of hearing the 
ladder placed in position, the slow advancing steps of 
someone mounting, and the pushing open of the trap, 
it was a woman’s head which appeared in the square of 
lamp-lit space. She bade the fugitives descend. 

One by one they crept out of their prison. Louise 
was surprised to find one of her companions in the loft 
had been a young woman carrying a tiny child. The 
others were all men. 

Edmond Dhollander still sat by the stove, although 
it was a mild August evening, but he rose immediately 
and, cap in hand, offered his chair for Louise while 
Isidor made room for the young mother. There were 
no formal presentations. As on all such occasions the 
presence of others was accepted without question. 
Madame Dhollander (it was she who had released them 
from the loft) offered each a bowl of liquid, which from 
courtesy was alluded to under the name of coffee. 
While the guests struggled with this symbol of hospitality 
Dhollander drew Louise aside. 

** Mademoiselle, I do not know the nature of the 
mission you are on... one has so many secrets of 
one’s own there is no sense in knowing another’s.. . 
but I know you are entitled to ask me to take you on 
alone to-night. These others can wait if it is your wish. 
It is for you to decide.” 

** Who is the young woman ? ” asked Louise. 

“The Countess d’?O——.. Her husband escaped four 
months back. I took him over and he made me promise 
that when she was able to bring their child I would 
conduct her to him. It is for you to decide whether we 
take her and the others.” 
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“Who are the others ? ” 

Edmond shrugged his shoulders. Who was he to 
know the identity of those who trusted their lives to his 
safe guidance through a night P 

“You? Are you willing to take the risk of guiding 
the whole party?” she asked. 

““T take it. Hither to-night or the next time I go. I 
promised Monsieur the Count to take his wife and child. 
But you .. . you are a special client. For you I would 
make the journey alone.” 

“‘ Take them all.” 

Edmond threw out his big hand. This was someone 
after his own staunch heart. As though ashamed of this 
emotional outburst he walked back to the stove where 
he began to smoke reflectively in silence. 

Louise went to speak to the young mother, offering 
her words and, better still, the example of her own 
unfaltering courage. They spoke together for a few 
minutes of a mutual friend in Brussels and then the 
youthful countess asked eagerly : 

“You are not afraid of my baby. I promise he will 
be quiet.” 

“We shall be more afraid of you,” replied Louise, 
with an effort at gaiety. It was going to be no joke, 
this journey with a tiny child who might betray them all 
by a whimper. 

“IT shall never forget you. One of these men told 
me they were taking the greatest spy in the war across 
to Holland to-night and we might have to wait. He 
said they did not dare expose such a precious person to 
the risk of travelling with the baby. Now I know who 
the spy is,” said the girl simply, “I will answer 
for myself and for the little one. We are both good 
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Belgians. I promise not to hinder the flight in any 
way.” 

Dhollander knocked the ashes out of his pipe and laid 
it carefully away on a shelf. This was evidently a signal 
for his wife, the treasurer of the firm, who went to each 
member of the party in turn for payment of the stipulated 
fee. Let it be recorded in respect to this financial 
transaction that it marked the simplicity of these honest 
people. One British officer who made the journey under 
Dhollander’s guidance assessed his life at a higher value. 
When he was called upon to pay the customary fifty 
francs for the service, he felt the sum so inadequate that 
he offered to supplement it with a generous bonus. 
Madame Dhollander rejected the extra notes with the 
tart remark : 

** Fifty francs only, monsieur. Weare not in this work 
for the profit it brings.” 

In passing, Madame Dhollander, I salute you ! 

The matter of finance having been adjusted Dhollander 
drew the party around him and gave his final instructions. 
They were brief, pointed, and framed in staccato sentences 
that had the force of commands. 

1 will lead the way. You will follow in single file 
as I place you. Keep as close together as possible and 
never fall so far behind that you cannot touch the person 
before you. We may be fired on. If anyone is hit let 
him make no outcry, for the safety of all depends on 
each. No one may pause to render aid to a fallen 
companion. Remember, the safety of all depends upon 
absolute silence and in maintaining close contact... . 
Does anyone feel unequal to the task ? ” 

Louise looked fearlessly into his eyes. Here was a 
man who would go into the mysterious places of the 
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earth to probe their silences with a zest for his task and 
no thought for his convenience. There was not a word 
of the danger which he was running for the sake of the 
others. 

** What about this little child P ” asked the man whom 
Louise recognised as he who had enquired about the 
current price of potatoes. 

“ That is my affair,” answered Dhollander bristling 
at this sign of disagreement. 

“1 will make it mine if you like. Madame is 
too young to carry the little one, let me take him. 
I have made the journey before and know its 
danger.” 

“Never,” cried the mother proudly. ‘“‘ He will lie 
quieter in my arms.” 

Reassuted upon the complete unison of his party, 
Dhollander resumed. 

“Is anyone afraid ? ” he asked, and smiled indulgently 
at their untrue denials. “Then bind up your shoes 
with these cloths.”’ 

There was such perfect co-ordination in theit pre- 
parations that Dhollander gave no verbal message either 
to his wife or his companion, Isidor. When all was ready 
the woman strode to the oil lamp on the table, the sole 
source of illumination in that large room, and before 
extinguishing it her grim features momentarily relaxed 
in what her intimates knew to be a smile but which 
impressed a stranger as a mere facial contortion. With 
this, the sole benediction upon their welfare, she plunged 
them into darkness. One by one the group filed out 
into the night, first Louise (Dhollander refused to allow 
her to relinquish this privilege to the young mother) 
then the countess, and finally the others. As Louise 
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crossed the threshold of that strange house its master 
grasped her hand and murmured : 

** Remember, not a sound of any kind,” a caution he 
repeated to each in turn. | 

They waited motionless against the wall which lay 
in shadow, awaiting a signal from Isidor who was 
somewhere ahead, invisible in the darkness. Louise 
was to learn the night could never be black enough for 
Edmond to lose touch with his companion, but the rest 
of his party might look in vain for that elusive leader. 

As Louise waited, she observed that it was a night of 
singular beauty. Overhead a wan moon hung in the 
great bowl of night which lay still on the earth save for 
the simple domestic sounds of the village that floated 
through the Jambent air. It was a night of peace, not 
one for swift, violent actions, matters of life and death. 
Louise could have wished for a better night, one of 
deep darkness where furtive movements such as theirs 
must be would pass unobserved by the watchers. While 
hearkening to the wisps of sound that reached her ears, 
Louise caught the cry of a night bird. It was Isidor’s 
signal, for immediately Dhollander moved forward. 

He moved briskly, almost at a run. Here, right at 
the outset of their journey was a test for their nerves. 
In a swift noiseless rush the entire party passed the guard- 
room door at the station. No one gave it a glance, so 
tense were their minds upon what lay immediately before 
them, but had they paused to look they would have 
seen there was no sentry on duty. For some inexcusable 
reason the German guards never remedied this stupid 
process of relieving guard. Instead of each sentry 
being replaced on his post by the non-commissioned 
officer of the guard the man on duty was compelled 
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to leave his post at the expiration of his turn of duty, 
go into the guard-room, and awaken his successor. 
Until the relief had taken his station the sentry post was 
deserted. How many fugitives owed the success of 
their flight to this piece of military stupidity! 

Edmond and Isidor had studied the habits of the little 
garrison so closely that they knew exactly when the 
reliefs were due to take place and how long the post was 
left unattended. Once past this place of definite 
danger they passed into that of the unknown and 
unexpected. 

As one looks at the soft-toned pictures of the Flemish 
masters it is difficult to imagine that the scenes of rustic 
tranquillity they represent could possibly be converted 
into the stage on which so many nightly tragedies were 
enacted. The flat landscapes beneath low skies, the 
broad pastures between turgid streams, the peaceful 
farms, all may appeal to the esthetic melancholy, but 
they are designed without regard to provisions for 
cover from sight such as these fugitives desired. The 
part of the Belgian Campine over which the party was 
now crossing offered some slight compensations. It is 
sandy land, with clumps of brambles and many small 
woods, it provides too much cover—for a lurking 
enemy. For that reason Isidor scouted ahead. 

The guides knew every inch of the way; night had 
but few secrets from them. Their eyes had not been 
cramped by limited horizons, their sharp ears caught 
stray wisps of sound, and they knew how to interpret 
those slight noises that were so easily absorbed in the 
silence of the night. The distinctive calls of the night 
bird caused Dhollander to halt or to move without trace 
of hesitation. The least unfamiliarity of sight or sound 
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ahead brought him to a standstill, his immobility being 
instantly transferred to those behind so that they became 
like a sculptured group. If it were a genuine alarm 
the guide knew precisely where the nearest cover lay 
and how best to reach it. Once the party lay prone, 
while a cavalry patrol rode by, the muffled c/op, clop of 
the hotses’ hooves coming so close that Louise pressed 
herself to the shielding earth and held her breath, not 
knowing that Dhollander had placed them in a hiding- 
place where they could not be seen. A sound, a whimper 
from the child, would have meant exposure. It was an 
anxious moment, long drawn out, but finally passed. 

At a sign from Dhollander the party rose and crept 
on, expectant, intense. For a half-mile they advanced 
slowly and with double caution. Then suddenly 
Dhollander dropped like a shot. The whole party felt 
themselves in the presence of an unseen but very close 
danger. As they lay, rigid and fearful, scarcely daring 
to draw a breath Louise’s highly-keyed senses detected 
the jingle of a horse’s bit as the animal threw its head 
impatiently. A moment later there was the sound of an 
animal pawing the ground and the girl realised how close 
they had come to this stationary patrol. A few minutes 
later the horsemen rode out of the shelter of the wood. 

Dhollander turned to flash a smile of encouragement 
to Louise. That had been a close shave, even in that 
gentleman’s estimation. 

They had a longer march before the premonitions of 
climax became apparent. Ahead, the cool beam of a 
searchlight stabbed the darkness. Slowly it crept over 
the patient earth, an accusing finger seeking to point 
out fugitives. Its vicious glare seemed to dissipate the 
shadows and threatened to reveal everything secret. 
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Progress became slow now. They were barely 
crawling. 

Each member of the party knew they would soon be 
within the radius of that merciless beam. The guide 
was timing his progress to take advantage of its 
movements, to be within reach of adequate concealment 
when it came their way. 

Suddenly the light burst forth again... began to 
swing ... poised a moment in doubt... swung 
again... it was coming, coming... . 

Louise hardly repressed a scream as a ricochetting 
bullet, coming from the rim of darkness, whined viciously 
overhead, its sinister cry bewailing the fruitlessness of 
its errand. 

The light is now firmly advancing upon the little party. 
How slowly it comes, prolonging the suspense. The 
tortured recumbent figures press themselves into the 
earth, When the harsh glare is close upon them it 
hesitates, unsteadily swings back ...and... the 
metallic chatter of a machine-gun shatters the silence. 

It seems that expanded lungs must burst. The 
tension is almost unendurable while the machine-gun 
traces its horizontal network of death overhead but 
when it ceases, as abruptly as it began, it leaves an 
enormous cavern of silence. But the withdrawal of 

sound brings no relief to the terrified people. The 
light resumes its journey in their direction. Noiselessly 
it glides over them. 

For a moment the earth is bathed in a cool violent 
luminosity that seems to omit nothing from its revelation. 
A moment! But in that fragment of time one passed 
through an eternity of suspense. How dense the 
blackness that succeeds the going of the glare. It is 
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not the darkness of night but rather the entire withdrawal 
of all light from this planet. None the less, its soft 
obscurity was like a soothing caress after the violent 
radiance. Without knowing it the terrified fugitives 
had Jain secure in a pool of shadow caused by a natural 
fold in the ground into which their guide had skilfully 
conducted them in anticipation of being overtaken by 
the searchlight. 

Dhollander was waiting for the dense blackness that 
would enshroud the ground after the light had passed, 
he was ready to seize the advantage before his party 
had realised they were unrevealed. He leaped to his 
feet and plunged into the seemingly impenetrable dark- 
ness. So silent was their progress that Louise glanced 
back apprehensively, fearing that those behind had 
lost touch, but they are all there, a shrinking file of 
human shadows, flitting, running, crouching, stumbling 
on... heaven alone knows where in that directionless 
nowhere. 

Again the silence is rent by the machine-gun playing 
its devil’s tattoo against the wall of night. The bullets 
whipped by. Close, but to the left. They fling them- 
selves to earth not because of this menace but because 
they have come unexpectedly upon Isidor. Even in 
his recumbent figure there is a tenseness that warns 
them of nearby danger. He makes a frantic signal 
with his left hand and the party go to earth with never a 
sound. Louise tries to follow the direction of his stead- 
fast gaze and presently she sees against the skyline the 
clear outline of a sentry standing directly in their path. 
It seems incredible that he has not seen them, but every- 
thing is still and motionless. The girl feels as if she 
were suspended in infinity. She is brought back to 
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reality by the murmur of a voice and the sight of another 
outline moving toward the stationary man. There was 
a sharp challenge : | 

“ Wer da?” 

Her heart leaped with excitement. They had been 
discovered. Now was the moment for violent, bloody 
action, she thought and shrank within herself. 

“Wer da?” cries the sentry again, and receiving 
no reply looses off his rifle. To Louise’s great surprise 
the bullet is not fired in their direction but away from 
them. She is looking at the patrol’s back! One of 
the men speaks and Louise can hear his words 
distinctly : 

“Tt is nothing, old mutton-head. The darkness is 
playing tricks with your eyes,” and he laughs softly and 
not unpleasantly. The other joins in the laugh and their 
two figures merge into one as they walk slowly away. 
In a moment the anxious party hear the words of a song, 
and they heave a common sigh of reliefas the singing dies 
away. Still, not a word is spoken although every lip 
is forming a prayer. At a sign from Dhollander they 
all relax their strained muscles. Isidor goes forward 
alone. : 

Louise presses her hot face into the gracious coolness 
of the grass and is instantly refreshed. She raises her 
head to look around and sees where they are. The 
guides have paused on the fringe of a barren strip of 
ground some three hundred and fifty yards wide, running 
from right to left of where the party now lay. Nothing 
is stirring here. The ground has been so scraped, 
stripped, and scratched of every possible shelter by the 
Germans to provide an unrestricted field of vision that 
the scurrying form of Isidor stands out like a ship on the 
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ocean. Beyond this strip of ground, Louise knows, is 
the barbed-wire entanglement and after that the electrified 
fence. They remain prone but alert while Isidor 
reconnoitres. As soon as he was sure of the way he 
gave a signal to proceed and Dhollander, rising nimbly 
to his feet, led them in a breathless race across the 
barren tract to where Isidor was waiting. 

He was at the entrance to one of the irregular lanes 
left in the wire to enable the patrols to pass through the 
entanglement. One had to have a guide to pass this 
metallic jungle. There were times when terror-stricken 
fugitives hurled themselves recklessly against this barrier 
and were shot while the wire clutched at them. The 
Germans were in no hurry to remove these victims and 
it was no uncommon thing to witness the putrefying 
evidence of one’s less fortunate predecessors decorating 
the cruel barbs. 

A few steps beyond this wire the party again came to a 
halt. Isidor was again waiting. Progress was now 
checked by a high wire fence of five or six single strands 
and Louise knew they were in the presence of the most 
deadly guardian of the frontier, the electric current of 
4,000 volts. The guides lost no time in setting to work 
to bridge this terrible obstacle and Louise could not 
refrain from expressing a murmur of satisfaction for 
their business-like methods. Each man had drawn on a 
pair of heavy rvbber-gloves. They then forced up the 
lower strand of wire with two notched sticks, forming 
a space under which a man or woman might crawl, with 
the deadly wire perilously near his or her back. One 
by one the party crawled under, none daring to rise until 
they were well clear of that fatal strand. 

Safely on Dutch ground the little party were about to 
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give vocal expression to their relief, only to be restrained 
by vigorous signs of disapproval from Dhollander. 
They might be safe here but he and Isidor had to make 
their way back so that they might be in their accustomed 
places before daybreak. In a hoarse whisper, he begged 
them to be silent until they were on the far side of a dyke 
which rose before them like a wall. Once across it they 
might rejoice as they saw fit but until they were beyond 
it he enjoined absolute silence. Stray German bullets 
had been known to kill in Holland. Louise was now 
given charge of the party and told where she would find 
an improvised bridge. She took leave of her guides 
with assurances of good will and the promise to see them 
on her return, when she would have further need of 
their services. 

They now set off with greater confidence. Louise 
found the bridge they sought and led her charges safely 
to the other side. In the shelter of the embankment a 
fervent chorus of thankfulness at being free from enslave- 
ment arose. Their joy was suddenly cut short by a cry 
from the little countess. Louise was at her side, ready 
with words of praise for the wise little child who had 
bravely held his peace when an infantile cry would have 
exposed them all. But the words were never uttered. 
The poor young mother sank fainting to the ground. Ina 
moment her companions were busy with her senseless 
body. The man whose soul seemed not to rise above 
the price of potatoes, gently took the little form of the 
child in his arms and uncovered the face of what 
he thought was a sleeping infant. One glance was 
enough. The child was dead. 

In her anxiety to repress any baby sound that might 
imperil the safety of her companions the young mother 
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had pressed the innocent face so closely to her breast 
that in the desperation of a more critical moment she 
had crushed the life from the tiny body. How long 
she had carried the pathetic lifeless little bundle it was 
impossible to say. 
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drooping spirits of the laggards. But there were still 
rumbles of criticism, which occasionally broke into open 
expressions of complaint. There was no threat of 
mutiny. The trouble was that so many members of the 
service chafed against the restricted field of activity 
Louise insisted upon maintaining. The idea most fre- 
quently and most openly expressed was that the admir- 
ably organised “* Alice Service” was not grasping all its 
opportunities. The dissenters complained against the 
aloofness of the service. Officially it took no part in 
the Poste des Familles, nor in the distribution of clandes- 
tine journals, nor yet in the passing of fugitives. They 
maintained, and quite rightly, that these activities were 
invaluable in supporting the morale of the people. 
Where they were wrong was in supposing Louise should 
engage her service more fully in the discharge of those 
functions. 

Louise did not forbid participation in these enterprises 
but so far as she was able she discouraged it. ‘There were 
scores of agents unknown to her, over them she could 
wield no direct authority, but where she could the girl 
was at pains to point out the danger to the service of the 
agents enlisting in these other forms of activity. There 
was work for all, why should it fall only upon a few who 
had made their position felt? So many traitors were 
diligently searching for patriots willing to convey letters 
to Holland, where they could be mailed to addresses in 
unoccupied territory, that those couriers who accepted 
the additional encumbrances became relatively easy prey 
to the police; they furnished most of the casualties. 
The punishment inflicted for this offence was not so 
severe as that for espionage, but its frequency caused 
temporary disruptions to the transmission of messages 
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that could not be tolerated. Louise was compelled to 
urge upon her couriers the necessity of avoiding any 
other compromising material when carrying secret 
reports. . 

In addition, the increased police efficiency was meeting 
with so much success that it became harder to find 
recruits willing to take the place of arrested agents ; 
many who had enlisted in a spirit of high enthusiasm 
quailed before the obvious increase of agents provocateurs, 
who not only made the adoption of utmost caution a 
necessity in all social intercourse but who also made the 
selection of agent replacements a matter of great delicacy. 
Hardest of all arguments to resist was that the service 
was designed to aid the British while assistance to France 
was reduced to a minimum. 

Louise could only urge the priority of intelligence 
work over all others because of its influence in the 
achievement of an Allied victory, assert the importance 
of performing this work without distressing complica- 
tions, and remind her critics that Britain was the only 
combatant ready and willing to advance the sums required 
to maintain the service. On the conditions laid down by 
the French it would not be possible to disburse large 
sums in the bribing of German officials and in the acquisi- 
tion of important documents which were photographed 
and transmitted to England, where they went to swell 
tre common fund of knowledge of the enemy. When 
her hearers were unimpressed by reason Louise invari- 

ably added : 

\ “Tam quite willing to surrender my position as leader 
to anyone who feels they can do better work, to you if 
you think you are better qualified. But, I warn you, 
whoever commands must assume the responsibilities of 
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the post. I will not carry them except upon my own 
conditions.”’ | 

It then became apparent that no one was particularly 
anxious to inherit a post which enhanced the risks they 
were already running. 

By an odd coincidence Louise was most assailed with 
Criticism when she was being called upon to make her 
greatest effort and when the shadow of a great calamity 
hung over her work. It required the disaster of which 
the Cavell affair was but an episode to demonstrate 
Louise’s wisdom in resisting her friends’ desire to partici- 
pate in other forms of clandestine activity. 

We are told that when Napoleon’s minister of police, 
Fouché, heard of the swift execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien by his august master’s orders he cynically 
remarked: ‘‘ It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder.” 
That most astute secret agent would have been horrified 
had he lived to hear the outburst of universal execration 
which greeted the equally offensive political crime, the 
execution of Nurse Cavell. There is no more misunder- 
stood or misrepresented episode in the secret history of 
the war, and since it had important repercussions upon the 
“* Alice Service,”’ since Louise was almost trapped through 
the disclosures, the story is worth re-telling from a new 
viewpoint. 

It cannot be emphasised too clearly in a work on 
espionage that Edith Cavell was not a spy, that she w«f 
not an agent of any secret service, nor did she sv-pted 
any information to the Allies. She was not accvY Prey 
having done so. Article 58 of the German Malties. 
Code, under which she was charged, makes “ theOt SC 
veying and sheltering of enemy soldiers” a -2USe 
punishable, like most other crimes against the sacréS4fict 
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Prussian authority, with death. The application of a 
little common sense usually finds a more equitable 
sentence for the crime, but the simple truth was that the 
German authorities were undergoing a momentary panic 
in which cool reason suffered eclipse. 

The object of military intelligence during hostilities 
is to gather information which will assist in frustrating 
the enemy’s efforts by inflicting upon him the maximum 
losses in human life, in material, and in treasure. Miss 
Cavell’s motive was entirely different. She was engaged 
in the humane task of saving life. It must be recalled 
that General von Moltke had announced through a 
general instruction to his army and to the people of 
invaded territory that all enemy soldiers found in 
uniform behind the German lines would be treated as 
spies and any civilians sheltering them would be visited 
with a like punishment. This meant that only those 
soldiers taken in actual combat were to benefit from the 
shadowy privileges granted prisoners of war. It pre- 
sented a bleak prospect for the unfortunate man who lost 
or was separated from his regiment during the disorder 
of a retreat, and exhibits a surprising mental twist in a 
commander who confidently expected to impose just 
such a retreat upon his enemy with all its ensuing chaos. 

At the beginning of the war when considerable 
confusion prevailed as a result of the precipitate 
Allied withdrawal from the frontiers before the over- 
whelming weight of the German advance, many soldiers 
became separated from their units. At one time a 
Captain de Colbert had collected three hundred of these 
waifs* whom he organised into a guerilla band that 


* For an account of their adventures see Spear’s Liaison, 1914 
(1931), Pp. 213 et seq. 
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operated successfully behind the enemy lines. The 
number of fugitives who succeeded in passing over the 
Dutch frontier has been computed, I do not know upon 
what authority, at some 50,000, principally civilians, 
and there was an uncalculated but lamentable number of 
failures. This great number of evasions could never 
have been reached without an extensive and efficient 
organisation engaged in promoting them. The most 
famous was formed under the title of Les Crues des 
Familles, or The Clans. It attracted men and women of 
all ranks, notable among them were the Princess de Croy, 
the Princess de t’Serclaes, the Countess de Belleville . . . 
and the English nurse, Miss Cavell. 

Unknown to Louise a number of her own agents were 
actively employed in the affairs of The Clans, and her 
passers, like Alphonse Verstappen and Edmond Dholl- 
ander, conveyed large numbers of fugitives. Verstappen 
once guided a party of one hundred, but that was in the 
early days. Through their own agents the German 
police were alive to the widespread operations of The 
Clans, but they were not conspicuously successful in 
uncovering either the moving spirits or the hiding-places 
of the fugitives. Most of their victims were seized in 
the immediate proximity of the frontier, and they dis- 
played an amazing constancy in refusing to provide 
information concerning those who had arranged their 
flight. The police introduced so many agents provo- 
cateurs into the work of aiding the refugees that for her 
own safety Louise flatly refused to cross the frontier 
with any more parties, she demanded guides who would 
take her alone or with companions of her own choosing. 

Among these treacherous agents employed by the 
police was one, Armaand Jeannes, who will pass into 
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history among the more notorious traitors. If Jeannes 
had any justification for the wholesale betrayals he made 
it lay in the social creed he had adopted. On his own 
admission he was the sworn enemy of all law and order, 
an inhuman monster who, by his own boast, was the 
gleeful destroyer of his fellow-men, a nihilist but not a 
lunatic. Jeannes displayed an extraordinary good sense 
when he had to plead for his life. 

The German police located him in a civil jail and when 
they learned a little of his social gospel they saw in him 
just the abandoned wretch who would delight in becom- 
ing their instrument for boring into the secret organisa- 
tions flourishing on invaded soil. Jeannes was given his 
liberty and the promise of a reward for every victim he 
surrendered. It was a task that appealed to his warped 
mind and he embraced it so enthusiastically that he was 
sent to Antwerp for instruction in his part before being 
turned loose upon his unsuspecting compatriots. One 
of the places which the Germans suspected was a hotbed 
of spies was Valenciennes, to which place Jeannes was 
dispatched to reap his harvest of lives. 

Pleading to be a fugitive from the German police 
because of his revolt against their persecution Jeannes 
slunk into the city and begged for protection. He was 
given a sympathetic reception by many people who knew 
only too well what his pretended offence involved. He 
was generously given shelter and assistance. One of his 
sympathisers volunteered to provide him with a guide 
who would escort him to Brussels, where he would be 
handed over to another guide under whose protection 
he would reach Holland. Jeannes spurned the offer. 
He announced his intention of remaining concealed until 
the search for him had died down and then of beginning 
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his task to wreak vengeance upon those who had caused 
him suffering. He was diligently cultivating the con- 
fidence of his deluded protectors and may be said to have 
succeeded at the time he was presented to Louise as a 
resolute fellow with the knowledge and the qualities of a 
courier. However, before describing their second 
meeting it is necessary to go back a little to tell how 
they first met. 

The * Alice Service ” couriers had been enduring an 
unusually bad time. Louise Thuliez, one of the most 
energetic and intelligent of them, had been captured. 
The Ghent-Brussels courier, a woman called Julia, had 
come under suspicion. Louise decided she would carry 
the messages between these places herself while Julia 
avoided all compromising activities during her sur- 
veillance. On a journey from Brussels Louise got the 
impression she was being followed and thought she had 
recognised the man who was watching her movements. 
With the exercise of a little care she got rid of the unwel- 
come follower on the route and promptly forgot him 
until her next journey to the frontier. She went via 
Ghent. 

Just as Louise emerged from the control-post under 
the railway bridge at the entrance to the town she was 
joined by a nondescript individual who addressed her in 
Flemish. 

“Can mademoiselle recommend me to some place 
where I shall be safe from pursuit by the police?” he 
asked, falling into step beside the girl. 

Louise was on her guard. She was confident this was 
the man who had followed her from Brussels on her 
previous journey. 

“* T have no friends in this town,” she answered shortly. 
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“‘ Did you not see I had to have my papers examined at 
the barrier like every other stranger ? ”’ 

“Yes, I saw that but I thought you were like me, a 
stranger with a purpose. I am a courier in search of 
shelter and I do not know whom I may trust.” 

“Nor do I,” was the dry retort, as Louise continued 
her way unaffected. 

Instead of being repulsed by the frigidity of his recep- 
tion the stranger tried again to gain her confidence. 

*“‘ Then mademoiselle is also acting as a courier ?”’ he 
asked hopefully. 

Louise paused in her walk and looked the man straight 
in the face. 

“Do you take me for a simpleton ?”’ she demanded 
angrily. ‘‘ Do you think if I were a courier, which you 
know I am not, I would be such a fool as to introduce 
you to my friends? You, who pretend to be engaged 
in that work, must know better than I do the risk you 
ask me to undertake ; you, who pretend to be pursued 
by the police, take the first stranger you meet into your 
confidence ; you give me every opportunity to denounce 
you to the police. In other words, monsieur, you behave 
like a perfect fool or a German agent. Had I the time 
or the leisure I would tell you more, I would tell you 
what I think about such vermin as you are, but I do not 
care to be seen in public talking with you. Go back to 
your German employers | ” 

As she strode indignantly away amidst the smiles of 
the onlookers, to whom her words were distinctly 
audible (as they were meant to be), the discomfited man 
slipped away. This did not deter Louise from acting 
with caution. Never doubting the wretch would pick up 
her trail again immediately and follow her wheresoever 
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she went, the girl renounced her intention of visiting 
the doctor who was in charge of the service in the city 
of Ghent and decided to avoid all private dwellings. 
She would behave exactly as a stranger. With this 
purpose in view she went directly to a small hotel, the 
Ville d’ Audenarde, owned by a woman who was prepared 
to harbour couriers. In view of the insatiable curiosity 
of the police over her transient guests her conduct was 
highly flattering to the good woman’s patriotism, but 
no compliment to her common sense unless she had 
devised some means of protecting herself. If any of 
her guests were unauthorised visitors to the city their 
seizure would involve the woman in their guilt. 

The attitude of the police on this occasion was in 
keeping with their new policy of allowing suspects to be 
useful. Instead of acting hastily, they withheld their 
hand in order to allow the suspect every opportunity to 
communicate with and so betray fellow-workers. Louise 
was in no mind to assist them. She had planned more 
than one visit to her assistants but rather than venture 
upon the streets and risk fresh encounters with the 
police she went straight up to her room and settled down 
to rest. Her retirement did not prevent the police from 
taking further action against her. When it became 
apparent that Louise was not going to direct them to 
her friends they paid her a visit. They descended upon 
the hotel in a body, moving to the strategic spots on a 
prearranged plan, so that no one might escape their 
examination. They began the familiar raygia. 

‘Everybody line up for examination of papers,” 
barked an official, and everyone within hearing, guests 
and hotel staff, obediently lined up against the wall, 
prepared to satisfy the police they were furnished with 
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the necessary identification papers and were not on the 
“wanted ” list. While this formality was in progress 
the officer in charge approached the proprietress and 
asked to be shown a list of her guests. 

“You have a young woman here registered under 
the name of Alice Dubois, have you not ?” he asked. 

‘“No, monsieur, the name is very common but I can 
recall no Dubois having stayed here for some time,” 
answered the woman in untroubled tones. 

“So? Then she must be under another name. 
Which of your guests is a young woman about thirty, 
small, slender . . . wears eye-glasses ? ” 

“None. There is a woman here with her husband 
but she is neither young nor small. Their name is... 
let me see... .” 

“Do not bother. We are going to pay a personal 
call upon all your guests.” 

** At this hour of the night P ” 

“Yes, at this hour. Madame does not find it con- 
venient, eh? Well, it suits us and we do not care about 
other people, so much the worse if it does not suit them.” 

The officer smiled grimly at his own humour but 
madame’s unchanging countenance gave no indication 
of the anxiety she experienced for the girl upstairs. In 
a few minutes Louise would be at their mercy unless 
something was done to warn her. 

“Monsieur will excuse me, I see my waiter is free 
now. Gaston!” she called to an old waiter, surely the 
doyen of his profession, far beyond the age for bearing 
arms in his country’s defence but not so old that the 
flame of patriotism had expired in his staunch old heart. 
As he trotted up to the desk with a brisk, “‘ oni, madame |”? 
his mistress addressed him in the same unemotional 
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tone. “Gaston, it is time to take the order to the 
gentleman in number 8.” 

*‘ At once, madame,” he responded. 

He adjusted his serviette with a defiant flick, registering 
his supreme indifference to all this unseemly turmoil, 
collected a few things on a tray, and mounted the stairs, 
The rayzia proceeded in his absence, indeed it was not 
completed when he returned a few minutes later in 
readiness to take orders from any customers released by 
the police. When the sergeant reported he was satisfied 
that no suspects were among the people in the public 
rooms the officer in charge signified his readiness to visit 
all the chambers. Madame prepared to accompany him. 

**T suppose monsieur will wish to examine the vacant 
rooms as well as those occupied. It is customary,” she 
declared as she collected a handful of keys. 

* All of them. At least all until we find this Dubois 
woman,” was the uncompromising reply. 

It took an hour or more to examine all the likely and 
unlikely places, for the persevering police overlooked 
nothing. In their zeal they peered under beds, opened 
closets, prodded behind curtains, looked up chimneys, 
only to find the hostess spoke the truth when she said 
there was no Alice Dubois in the hotel. Reluctantly 
the police surrendered the search. Their raid was a 
dismal failure and the officer was so mortified that he 
visited his displeasure upon everyone within range, more 
especially the unlucky proprietress. 

** But I tell you this woman was followed to your 
hotel this morning. She was seen to enter and has not 
left,” he cried in expostulation. “ She must be some- 
where near at hand.” 

““Hundreds of people come here every day. They 
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drink a bock or a cup of coffee and go. That is the last 
we see of them,” protested the woman. ‘“ Monsieur 
has seen for himself and I have pledged my word that no 
young woman is hidden in this hotel.” 

With an angry gesture the officer turned away and 
stalked proudly out of the room. At the door he paused 
to utter a threat. 

“If any spy is found in this place you will suffer the 
same fate as they do. We do not readily forget.” 

When the door had closed behind the unwelcome 
guests a buzz of conversation broke out and business 
was resumed. These incidents were part of the routine 
forced upon a people deprived of any form of resistance. 
It was significant that the protests uttered were very 
mild, any comment upon police methods had to be 
framed in judicious terms because their spies were every- 
where, even in this room. For that reason madame did 
not ask Gaston any questions, she did give him a glance 
charged with meaning and when she poured out a stiff 
glass of cognac the old man gladly came to drink it. 

Their words were so casual that anyone might have 
overheard without becoming suspicious. The 
expression of enjoyment on the old waiter’s face while 
enjoying the brandy was the only change in his otherwise 
immobile features. 

Yet he had just saved Louise de Bettignies from arrest. 

The instruction, “It is time to take the order to the 
gentleman in number 8” was a prearranged alarm 
signal. As soon as he received it the old man had 
scurried upstairs to set in motion the machinery for 
the girl’s escape, for at the moment Louise was peacefully 
sleeping after a long walk with the prospect of resuming 
it in the morning. The room she occupied had been 
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chosen because of the outlook from the window. Not 
that Louise responded to the picturesque charm of the 
view for, to tell the truth, its special form of beauty could 
only appeal to the soul of a house builder or to someone 
with the artistic susceptibilities of a plumber. The 
foreground of gently sloping roofs was broken by a 
rich assortment of chimney-pots, a fanciful treatment of 
the dormer style of window, and an unlovely collection 
of pipes which somehow had been overlooked in the 
original building scheme, the whole ideally designed 
to provide abundant concealment for anyone making 
an emergency exit by way of the window . . . as Louise 
intended to do in a crisis. 

Of course, the courier’s flight to the roof left behind 
enough evidence to hang the whole hotel staff as 
accomplices, the stupidest policeman could see the 
direction of her flight. When the police entered the 
room they would find an unoccupied bed, warm and 
disturbed, proof of recent use. How could that mute 
witness be denied ? 

It was Gaston’s function to start the obliteration of 
Louise’s trail, He had gone to the room next to that 
occupied by the sleeping girl, a room reserved for 
madame’s two young sons. He noiselessly awakened 
the elder of these boys, whispering a fierce injunction 
to be swift and silent. The lad had been intelligently 
rehearsed in his part. Leaping out of bed he ran to 
Louise’s door where he scraped vigorously with his 
fingernails until it was opened. The girl admitted him, 
heard his warning of nearby danger, quickly collected 
all her belongings, and slipped out of the window to the 
tiles, where she finished dressing. 

The boy quietly closed the window behind the fugitive 
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and took his place in the vacant bed, where he was 
later discovered by the police, giving a reasonably good 
imitation of a half-frightened youth interrupted from 
an innocent slumber by their intrusion. 

Louise was safe for the time being. When recalled 
from the tiles by her hostess she was acquainted with the 
police enquiries for Alice Dubois and the girl quickly 
decided that escape from a city where she was supposed 
to be in hiding was going to be no light task. Old 
Gaston was called into consultation and, it must be 
confessed, promptly displayed a surprising wealth of 
knowledge of Ghent’s furtive citizenry. He required a 
little while for reflection before suggesting he ought to 
be allowed to consult a friend who might be willing to 
smuggle Louise out of the town. Louise consented to 
wait until this man was consulted and until Gaston had 
ascertained whether the hotel was still under observation. 
He performed this latter feat in such an expert manner 
that an observer would have been justified in concluding 
Gaston’s youth had been wisely misspent. The way 
was clear. 

Gaston was gone so long on his errand that the waiting 
women began to fear for his safety, since he had promised 
to return in a few minutes. However, on his return 
he offered an excellent excuse for the delay. 

“* My friend cannot take you,” he said without pre- 
liminaries. “‘ He is in jail . . . matter of smuggling, he 
says ... and it may be true, as well smuggling as any 
other. I had to find someone else who could be trusted. 
I have two men who are willing to take mademoiselle 
as far as Ecloo if that suits her. I can answer for their 
honesty. A word from mademoiselle and they would 
die for her.” 

Q 
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** Better they hear a speech and live,” drily commented 
madame. | 

The two men thus recommended were produced. 
They looked as precious a pair of rascals as one could 
wish to meet, obviously from a neighbourhood where 
thete was a deficiency of razors and a plentiful lack of 
soap. One, the leader in their joint enterprise, was a 
dour taciturn fellow who spoke nothing but Flemish 
and but little of that. The other was a merry little imp 
with youthful eyes that sparkled mischievously in a 
frightfully wrinkled face. His voluble speech more 
than compensated for his companion’s silence. The 
little man was a prime favourite with the guards at the 
control-posts because of his readiness to exchange badin- 
age with anyone of a like mind, for his performance of 
impudent pranks, and for his more useful readiness to 
undertake commissions whereby the menu of the mess- 
table was varied by comestibles of doubtful ancestry. 
At least the sentries never asked questions about their 
otigin. Because of his fluent French and the fact that 
he could not be restrained from speech except by force, 
the merry little man explained the scheme for Louise’s 
flight. 

Each man was driving a load of hay for a German 
cavalry post in the neighbourhood of Ecloo. Louise 
was to be hidden under one load. She was to remain 
hidden from sight unless given express permission by 
the driver of her wagon. The singing of a song, well 
known in that part of Belgium, Les Tournisiens sont Ja, 
was to be a signal of imminent danger when Louise must 
recognise that the slightest sign of life within the hay 
exposed them all to seizure. 

“ But what shall I do at the control-posts ? ” asked the 
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girl in dismay. “ The police will examine the hay and 
they will find me.” 

“They will examine the hay,” corrected the 
mischievous little fellow with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“* Mademoiselle need have no fear. The worst dangeris on 
the road. We may be stopped. Perhaps some inquisitive 
cyclist patrol will probe the hay with their bayonets, 
we may meet a cavalry patrol and one of them may take 
into his head to thrust his lance into the load. It has 
been done. If mademoiselle were to cry out we should 
all be in the soup.” 

* You need have no fear,” said Louise confidently. 
“‘ The German steel may cut me into ribbons, it cannot 
make me cry.” 

“We would prefer not to have you put to the test.” 

As soon as the control-post was opened in the morning 
the still drowsy guard was confronted by a load of hay 
driven by a nimble little devil of the most astounding 
loquacity. He announced that his friend had been later 
in starting and seemed to have dawdled on the road. 
Unfortunately, he carried the papers which would pass 
them. Meanwhile there was no need to spoil a fine 
morning doing nothing, why not search his load so that 
he might get on his way as soon as the papers arrived ? 
The guard inspected the hay to a running accompaniment 
of advice from the driver. Swearing loudly he feared 
some spy had crept in there during the night, he seized 
a long cavalry lance kept for the purpose, and thrust 
it viciously into the load. The comical antics of the 
little fellow delighted the bored soldier. They became 
great friends and adjourned to the guard-room to await 
the arrival of the driver who carried the necessary papers. 
The sound of approaching wheels was the signal for 
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the driver’s most audacious outburst. He was in the 
midst of an unusually merry tale, detaining his friend the 
sentry until the other driver had pulled his wagon into 
position and had time to enter the guard-room for 
authority to proceed on his way. 

The merry little fellow was gaily singing in a cavernous 
bass voice as he mounted the leading wagon in readiness 
for the barrier to be raised. 


** Les Brabancheons in erweitant leux faches, 
Ont demandé : Quoi qu’ch’est qu’ces gaillards-la ? 
Quand i’ont su d’quoi, i’ont dit: Nous somm’s 
a plache, 
Nous somm?’ sauvés, /es Tournisiens sont la!” 


He only interrupted his vocal exercise in the execrable 
dialect to warn the sentry his companion’s hay should 
be examined with the greatest care because he was a 
treacherous fellow. The sentry laughingly complied by 
stabbing the lance into the load. 

“ How’s that?” he asked, looking up for approval. 

“Good. Let’s be off. Up with the barrier | ” 

Clear of the town, with the open road before them, 
the driver of the leading wagon called to Louise, telling 
her she could safely come out of hiding. As the girl 
slowly emerged he burst into a roar of laughter. 

** So they did not kill you ?” 

“* How did you do it ? ” she asked in mingled wonder 
and admiration. “I could hear every word but I could 
not tell what was going on.” 

** Quite simple,” declared the little fellow. “‘ When 
I arrived the sentry examined my hay. Nothing. Why ? 
Because mademoiselle was not in it. She was waiting 
’round the corner with Georges. Then Georges has his 
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turn. He comes along and his hay is inspected. Again 
nothing. Why? Because mademoiselle was here with 
me.” 

** But how is it I start out with Georges and end up 
here with you ? ” 

The driver roared with merriment, slapped his thigh 
in great glee, and declared Louise was a sly one to pretend 
ignorance. He looked into her serious face and rocked 
with laughter. When it had subsided he gave her a 
knowing wink and explained. 

** Can you see any difference between the horse Georges 
was driving when he set out and this one? No. It is 
the same. When I was inside with the sentry he drove 
up and planted his wagon in front of mine as though 
it had arrived first. We let that imbecile find out the 
Germans are not so clever after all. When I came out 
of the guard-room I simply got up on the first wagon, 
the one Georges had driven, and left old muddle-head to 
inspect the second wagon again. He had already 
inspected itonce. Ihelpedhim. This wagon was never 
inspected, That is all.” 

* And if you had not been able to keep that man 
inside ? ” 

“Then mademoiselle might have been unlucky.” 

The modest fee these two honest fellows demanded 
seemed so slight recompense for their services that 
Louise readily volunteered to carry any letters they might 
want to send to their friends who had escaped the 
invasion. They both sadly shook their heads. They 
had no friends. 

** All dead,” was the voluble driver’s only comment. 

Then Louise understood why they were so ready to 
help fugitives. They were wiping off old scores. 
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Two days later, her escapade was the subject of a 
merry tale she told the Intelligence Officers in Folkestone. 
However, it would be wrong to describe Louise as gay 
and high-spirited on this visit to her chief. She was 
compelled to admit her own unfaltering courage was not 
the general standard in the service under her command, 
she lamented certain defections, and asked for advice. 
Major C—— listened sympathetically to this exposition 
of the girl’s difficulties, the casualties, the defections, the 
despondency among her followers. He offered several 
suggestions for overcoming the final barrier which had 
struck terror into the hearts of the couriers, he delighted 
her with the suggestion they might employ wireless 
telegraphy for the transmission of instructions and the 
use of carrier pigeons on an extended scale in the dispatch 
of reports, but he literally staggered her by concluding 
with a bright smile : 

“You must not allow yourself to be disheartened by 
these reverses because you have led us to expect great 
things of you. We are looking to you for an extension 
of your service over a wider area.” 

The girl looked incredulously at him. Extend her 
service when she had been trying to explain to him that 
they might have to curtail their activities! What was 
he driving at? Had she not made clear they were 
subject to assaults from without and weakness from 
within, the former in need of circumvention and the 
latter in need of repair, all of which required time and 
patience P Louise would have laughed but for the 
gravity of the Major’s face. 

** As our armies grow we must take over more line,” 
he went on quietly. “‘ We shall have to collect intelli- 
gence over a wider area in future so that when we take 
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over trenches we shall know what to expect from the 
territory before us. The work you have been doing 
convinces us it would be better to extend the ‘* Alice 
Service” instead of creating a new one. I wish you 
would look over the ground, consult likely people, and 
give me a report on the possibilities. Before you come 
to any decision we might go over to France together 
where you will be given the details and where, I hope, 
you will receive satisfactory assurance of the Army’s 
appreciation of your co-operation in their work.” 

Louise understood the officer, under different circum- 
stances, might have phrased his wishes in the forms of 
command, and since she was fond of boasting her work 
bore comparison with that of the man in the fighting-line 
she admitted the necessity of obedience to orders. She 
had the soldier’s sense of obedience which is so strong 
that clear-headed men will deliberately seek their death 
rather than relinquish it; she knew the soldier was not 
permitted to allow unfavourable circumstances to 
interfere with the performance of his duty. She who 
had accepted the responsibility was in duty bound to 
discharge it. By the time Louise had reached Saint 
Omer she was already planning the extension of her 
work, although she was building on hope rather than 
conviction. 

The first interview was with Colonel Macdonough,* 
who explained that the British were contemplating the 
extension of their line to the south and to the Somme 
sector. They wished to go into the new sectors with a 
complete knowledge of what lay before them so that 
the intelligence service must be at work before the troops 
moved into position. He thanked Louise heartily for 

*Later Lieutenant-General Sir George Macdonough. 
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her help, raising the veil of secrecy enough to give her a 
glimpse of the importance attached to the work of the 
unknown people operating behind the enemy lines, and 
explaining that the labours of the general staff would 
be ineffective if they did not have a labyrinth of detail 
to guide them in penetrating the wall of mystery and 
obscurity raised by the enemy. When he had spoken 
again, he had done so first when Louise accepted her 
task at the beginning of the year, of the commander’s 
dependence on his spies’ reports for his knowledge of 
the enemy, the colonel announced that Sir John French 
would offer his personal thanks for her share in that 
work, 

Louise entered the Field-Marshal’s room with the 
feeling that this ruddy-faced man with the drooping 
white moustache, the clear blue eyes, and the upstanding 
carriage had gone through worse situations than that 
confronting her. He had fought on undismayed when 
everything crumbled about him except his faith in an 
ultimate victory. To earn his praise one had to deserve 
it and to deserve it one had to absorb some of the man’s 
magnetism. 

Sir John greeted her warmly, almost affectionately, 
as he might have received one of his generals who had 
merited his gratitude for a dashing attack or an unusually 
stout defence, questioned her upon the conditions 
under which her agents worked, on their difficulties, on 
the life of individuals behind the lines, and the efficiency 
of the counter-espionage. He asked for names of her 
assistants, telling Louise he wished to see these 
anonymous heroes might be adequately recompensed 
when their anonymity could be dispensed with, and 
told Louise he had approved the award of a soldier’s 
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decoration in appreciation of her services. Thus 
Louise became the first woman to be honoured by the 
British army as a spy. Of course, it was not possible to 
announce the award officially in the Gazette because it 
was not desired to advertise her work or to furnish the 
Germans with the names of any secret agents. When 
Sir John finally asked her if she felt equa] to the additional 
task they were placing upon her frail shoulders, Louise 
drew herself up proudly, looked fearlessly into his 
penetrating blue eyes, and answered confidently : 

“Yes, sir. It is an honour my friends will be proud 
to share.” 

Somehow those difficulties which had loomed so 
largely in her imagination twenty-four hours back 
diminished in bulk when she was in the presence of men 
who accepted dangerous and difficult tasks as the 
routine of existence, they gave her a new conception of 
duty. To be a French spy in invaded France—what 
glory! She was now ready to extend her service, if 
need be, to the banks of the Rhine, not in hope but in 
confidence. 

In taking leave of her, Sir John laid his hand kindly on 
her shoulder. 

* Take good care of yourself,” he said, tenderly. “‘ We 
have thousands of men to fill the vacant places in the 
trenches but not many who could take your place. We 
have need of you.” 

Her cup of joy was filled when Major C—— suggested 
they should drive back to Boulogne by way of Le 
Touquet where her mother was now living. Here she 
spent a few precious hours of bliss in the intimacy of 
her family, for her visit happened to coincide with the 
leave of a brother, Leon, from his regiment. The 
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freedom to speak without restraint upon her tongue, to 
learn that love, graciousness, indulgence, and rapture 
still survived in the world beyond the reach of Germany’s 
mailed fist, cleared the girl’s mind of the dark shadows 
lurking there. A surge of devotion to her country, 
known only to the Gallic heart, swept with the cleansing 
power of fire through her whole being. She was eager 
to resume the fight with the destroying Boche. 

** They may shoot me one day but they cannot undo 
my work, it will live so long as France lives,” she cried 
defiantly. 

Shortly after her return to her post the ** Alice Service ” 
reached the high-water mark of its existence. Nothing 
could illustrate more aptly the contagious effect of her 
leadership than the response of her helpers to the call 
for renewed activity. At the frontier, Louise was met 
by her friend Marie Van Houtte to whom she communi- 
cated the result of her interview with Sir John French, 
and mentioned the practical nature of his appreciation 
of their work. 

“You shall have your turn, Ninou,” said Louise, 
prophetically. “‘ Before we have finished you will be 
wearing the ribbon of the Legion.” 

Aye, and more than the Legion ribbon was to grace 
Marie’s breast. Not that the girl’s vanity was excited by 
the prospect of wearing an enamelled cross, suspended 
from a bright ribbon. These girls were of another 
temper. Their gratification arose from the fact that, 
officially, the agents of the service were judged worthy 
of comparison with the other heroes who defended their 
country in the battle line, that in valour, devotion to 
duty, and courage in the face of the enemy they were 
rated as soldiers by the soldiers themselves. Louise 
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carried her message, “‘ They have need of us,” through 
the whole service and the flagging enthusiasm revived. 
The whole service shook itself free from lethargy and 
fear. We saw them advance with dauntless breasts to 
meet the unknown. 

“ They have need of us,” whispered the agents, as 
they went resolutely into the work with renewed courage. 
It became a pass-word, often uttered when the carnival 
of hell in the west forced its rumblings on their hearing, 
when the giant guns hammered ponderously on the 
horizon, when the earth sparked and flashed under the 
pounding, when the night clouds flushed with the red 
reflections of gun-fire hurling the cargo of death and 
corruption. 

“ They have need of us!” 

Once assured of faithful support, Louise temporarily 
placed the direction of the service in the capable hands 
of M. Lenfant and set out to organise the work in the 
new area. She visited Cambrai, Valenciennes, Douai, 
Saint Quentin, and Meziéres, leaving in each place a 
nucleus of an organisation responsible for its local 
expansion. She arranged for the important railheads of 
Charleville and Hirson (through which half the German 
supplies passed) to be supervised upon a plan devised 
by M. Millon, an expert in transportation. Very little 
is known of this phase of her work except that it brought 
her into direct contact with the arch-traitor, Armaand 
Jeannes. 

Among those to whom Louise had been recommended 
for advice was one woman who proved to be already 
fully employed. She was one of those tireless creatures 
who worked day and night to intrigue against the hated 
enemy, she was a member of the French secret service 
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and an ardent helper of everyone engaged in the work 
of foiling the police. She was prudent in advice, dis- 
creet, and loyal, just the type of worker Louise was 
seeking, but too fully employed to accept any further 
task. However, she came to Louise one day in Valen- 
ciennes and said : 

“‘ T have the very man for you. He is willing to under- 
take the work of courier between Douai and Brussels, a 
dangerous road. So far, he has not acted as a courier 
but he has proved his worth in guiding fugitives. He 
knows the road as well as his own backyard.” 

““Why has he not been employed as a courier ?” 
asked Louise. ‘ Anything against him ?” 

“Nothing, or I would not recommend him. We 
have our own couriers. They come to us. I do 
not know who sends them but they come. This man 
is highly spoken of by another member of our service. 
He has the best motive—vengeance. It appears he has 
suffered atrociously and seeks his revenge in every way 
against the Boche. I told him to meet me here to-night 
so that you may have the opportunity of seeing 
him.” 

“‘ There is no harm in looking at him but I do not 
wish to speak to him to-night. It is inadvisable for 
him to know me. That is a rule in our service.” 

At night Louise went to a café which was crowded with 
soldiers and civilians. The place was filled with the 
noise of talk over which the blare of an automatic musical 
instrument triumphed unmusically. The customers 
mingled with a freedom which made Louise imagine 
this unreal war was the affair of another planet. She 
was a little sick at heart to find how easily some of her 
people could forget these grey-uniformed men were the 
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willing slaughterers of their own countrymen or were 
to be slaughtered as opportunity offered. Still, it was 
a good place for a meeting if one was discreet and an 
excellent place to pick up information from the talkative 
German soldiers. Louise wondered how many of the 
civilians were making the same mental notes as she was 
doing. 

As she glanced purposefully about the room noticing 
many strange regimental insignia, Louise caught a 
glimpse of a face that caused her heart to miss a beat. 
Coming slowly down the aisle between the tables, looking 
from right to left in search of someone he undoubtedly 
expected to see, was the man who had accosted her 
outside the control-post at Ghent with the request for 
information which led the girl to suspect he was a 
police spy. Her first impulse was to get out of the room 
at once without being seen, yet discretion held her to the 
chair. To rise for the purpose of flight would be the 
best possible way of drawing the police agent’s attention 
to herself. She picked up a newspaper and buried her 
features behind its generous pages. 

Still searching the room with his eager eyes the man 
passed without noticing her. So far so good. The 
next thing was to get away before the two persons 
whose arrival she awaited should enter and engage her 
in conversation. She had no desire to expose them to 
the same danger she was in. Casting a fearful look 
at the retreating figure of her enemy, Louise hastily 
paid her waiter and made a quick lunge for the door. 
She was just congratulating herself on having made a 
neat escape when she came face to face with the woman 
she was expecting. 

“Come here,” said Louise, grasping her arm and 
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dragging her into the shelter of a convenient doorway. 

“There is a police agent in there whom I suspect 
knows me. I dare not meet you there.” 

“Then go to the Café de la Bourse. I will join you 
there as soon as I meet the man,” said the woman. 

They separated quickly and Louise scurried away 
from the scene of danger, feeling more than a 
little inclined not to keep this rendezvous but to leave 
Valenciennes as soon as she could get away. It was not 
improbable this police agent had picked up her trail 
and had followed her, how otherwise account for his 
presence in two towns almost a hundred miles apart ? 
The police did not have wandering commissions, they 
operated within a narrower radius than this. At the 
back of Louise’s mind was a bare suspicion to which 
she hardly dared give credence. Was it possible that 
her confidence in this strange woman was misplaced ? 
Had she been led into a cleverly baited trap ? If prudence 
counselled immediate flight duty held her to the spot, 
she would wait until the other woman arrived before 
making her retreat. 

When the French agent finally appeared at the door of 
the café Louise almost collapsed from consternation. 
Hard on her heels, undoubtedly guided by this woman, 
was the very man she was trying to avoid. There 
seemed very little doubt now that she had walked 
unsuspectingly into a deadly police trap. If the other 
woman was a traitor there was no possible escape but 
if she, too, had been deceived, then between them the 
two women might find a means of escape. A matter of 
seconds would decide their fate. Louise kept her eyes 
carefully averted from the approaching figures. 

‘* Here is the man I spoke of. . . .” began the other. 
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** Madame must be mistaking me for someone else,” 
said Louise coldly, hoping the other woman might take 
the hint. 

She did! This woman was no fool. She was 
certainly taken aback by the frigid repudiation but her 
embarrassment was only momentary. With an effort at 
a smile she apologised for the mistake and turned to her 
male companion with a laughing comment about 
meeting people in the dark and not being able to recognise 
them under more favourable conditions. Louise 
observed with inexpressible relief that the man, it was 
Armaand Jeannes, had not betrayed the slightest sign of 
recognition, nor was it less of a relief to find the other 
woman act with such quick wit. The ready response to 
Louise’s refusal to talk showed she was honest and did 
not know Jeannes was a police spy. Later it turned out 
this excellent woman had merely come to the conclusion 
that Louise had spotted another police agent in the 
café and was only endeavouring to spare Jeannes and 
she from coming under his suspicion. The secret agents 
never deliberately met under observation of the police. 
Noting the symptoms of danger the French agent 
skilfully steered Jeannes out of the way. 

An hour later these two women met in a more secure 
place and exchanged confidences. As a result they both 
departed hurriedly from Valenciennes, leaving behind a 
warning that Jeannes should be avoided. The other 
woman, too deeply involved with the traitor, was in 
full flight from the town, from Jeannes, and from invaded 
territory. She escaped to Holland and was spared the 
consequences of her rash associations but Louise returned 
quietly to her work. Unhappily the admonition to 
beware of Jeannes was either ignored or only partially 
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observed. Another of the French agents engaged him 
to replace a courier who had been seized by the police. 
No sooner had Jeannes been entrusted with the secret 
message than he delivered it to the police. The woman 
who had given it him and the man in Brussels to whom 
he was to deliver it were both promptly arrested. 

The debacle had begun. 

The identity of the arrested woman has been carefully 
preserved under the pseudonym of the “Woman of 
Douai.” Fearful that her espionage activities might 
be disclosed the unhappy woman acknowledged she had 
been employed in the flight of fugitives, choosing the 
lesser of the two evils. When she had exhausted, or 
pretended to have exhausted, her confession in this 
regard her examiner changed his tactics. 

“You are engaged as a spy,” he told her. “It is 
useless to deny it because here is the evidence,” and he 
laid before her the intercepted message she had entrusted 
to Armaand Jeannes. 

Then the wretched woman broke down. She 
confessed, and what a confession |! 

We have mentioned Louise’s care to keep her agents 
isolated, to reduce personal contacts to such a degree 
that many agents never even saw the person who received 
their reports. It was a defect of the French system that 
their agents were extensively known to each other. 
The French are notoriously social animals and perhaps 
they work best in groups, but in secret service work it is 
a policy which carries in its essence an appalling danger. 
It is futile to heap blame upon this unfortunate woman 
because nothing is known of the mental torture to which 
she was subjected in the extraction of her confession, but 
the simple fact remains, she revealed in detail the organi- 
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sation to which she belonged and exposed the leaders of 
The Clans. 

When this damaging confession was laid before Maria 
Lesser that extraordinary lady restrained her natural 
impulse to order the immediate arrest of all the unhappy 
people so betrayed. But she exercised an exceedingly 
wise discretion. From what looked at the time as sheer 
perversity, she announced that the police might proceed 
at once against The Clans, but the actual spies were to be 
left undisturbed. The latter were to be watched with 
additional care but nothing was to be done which would 
indicate that the German police had gained an insight 
into the organisation of an important branch of the 
French secret service. 

In the punishment of The Clans it has always been a 
matter of conjecture why Miss Cavell was chosen as an 
outstanding victim in that conspiracy. The German 
authorities knew she was not a leader, that she was not 
even prominent in its activities. The officials in charge of 
relations with the civil population were strongly opposed 
to carrying out the capital sentence, but they did not know 
what lay behind the minds of the military when Edith 
Cavell was hustled to her doom. The military authorities 
were alarmed by the revelations of the ‘“‘ Woman of 
Douai,” they lustily cried for an example of vengeance, 
yet from policy they dared not strike at the most 
dangerous enemy. Not yet! Foiled in their demand 
for instant obliteration of the nest of spies they still 
ctied for blood, for blood not for justice. With the 
old Junker distaste for dealing with the aristocracy as 
with common clay they were averse to extirpating 
the affront to their omnipotence in the blood of aristo- 
cratic matrons, but they were ready enough to vent their 
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fury upon a woman who was incomprehensible to them. 
Cool, dignified under insult, proudly disdaining 
subterfuge, defiantly acknowledging her guilt but 
speaking of her obligation to resist a senseless and 
arrogant tyranny as a sacred duty, such was Edith 
Cavell, an enigma to the blunt Teutonic mind but a 
suitable object for sacrifice at the altar of their ruthless 
policy. It should not be forgotten that reason had 
suffered an eclipse. 

The men who had been brought up in the tradition 
of a regimented nation crashing through all barriers 
in their path were perplexed when compelled to follow 
a more subtle policy. The soldiers were uneasy under 
Maria Lesser’s decision to leave the spies at liberty. 
Demanding victims so that they might strike terror into 
the hearts of the Belgians they sent the socially important 
to Germany as political prisoners and shot the humble 
Englishwoman who gloried in her offence. With the 
infallible Germanic instinct for misunderstanding psycho- 
logical effects they selected the wrong victim. Alive, 
Miss Cavell was of almost negligible value to her country ; 
dead, she was of incalculable worth. 

The reason why the military authorities declined to be 
moved from their terroristic methods is inexplicable if 
viewed apart from Maria Lesser’s decision in regard to 
the French spies. The fundamental cause for her 
inaction was Verdun. 

For the benefit of non-military readers it is necessary 
to explain that modern warfare has developed along 
lines which modify Voltaire’s dictum, “‘ God is on the side 
of the big battalions,” or Napoleon’s, that He is with 
the last reserves. Well-chosen positions, adequately 
protected by nature and artifice, defended by resolute 
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men armed with quick-firing weapons, can be held 
against greatly superior numbers provided they ate not 
taken by surprise, as had been proved at Ypres, on the 
Yser, and at Neuve Chapelle. What the modern 
commander seeks for his attack is surprise. It has 
become the fundamental element of offence. At the 
time when the ““ Woman of Douai ” was gratifying the 
police with her astounding disclosures, the High 
Command was informing the directors of its secret 
services that they must be guaranteed protection against 
leakages of information relating to a forthcoming 
offensive. 

Full credit must be given to Maria Lesser for the 
manner in which she endeavoured to make this surprise 
complete. Had she yielded to the demand for immediate 
and merciless action against the French spies the untiring 
Second Bureau would have replaced its imprisoned agents 
with new ones unknown to the German police. There 
would still be time to secure information relating to 
the contemplated offensive. 

Meanwhile, by leaving them at liberty fora few months, 
what could the spies acquire in the way of information ? 

There was little but routine matter available to them 
during a period of comparative inactivity. While the 
projected attack was still the secret of only a few highly 
placed and responsible officers the danger of its dis- 
closure was small. As the scheme descended through the 
military hierarchy for the development of local details 
the risk of exposure was heightened in a rapidly 
expanding circle. By the time the battalions were 
putting the finishing touches to their training the 
location of the attack must be a matter of common 
talk among the soldiers, and its betrayal to French spies 
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could not be prevented. Maria Lesser reasoned wisely. 
By allowing the spies to remain at liberty until the 
danger was apparent; by leaving them free during the 
period of comparative safety, and by arresting them only 
at the last moment she would prevent the French from 
replacing them in time to benefit from the indiscreet 
talk of the soldiers. In that way she could guarantee 
the surprise that was essential to the scheme. 

If Verdun was not a “ walk-over ” for the German 
soldier it was not the fault of his self-sacrificing effort. 
The troops were marvellous in their contempt for danger. 
Nor was the fault Maria Lesser’s. Every credit is due 
to the Fraulein Doktor for her Machiavellian policy 
and for her prodigious courage in forcing the High 
Command to acquiesce in it. All the military authorities 
insisted upon was that a terrible example be given the 
enslaved people in case the apparent inviolability of the 
spies should encourage others to follow their work. 
In their blind haste to strike a blow at those who presumed 
to oppose their tyranny they numbered Edith Cavell 
among their victims and heard with genuine surprise the 
universal howl of execration which greeted their stupidity. 

One can imagine the enigmatic lady in Antwerp 
smiling with grim satisfaction over the anticipated dismay 
she was about to strike in the hearts of the French 
secret agents. She did not care a tinker’s malediction 
for the odium the old Military Governor was drawing 
upon his head by deceiving the ambassadors of Spain 
and of the United States,* in order that the military 

*The Marquis Villalsbar and Mr. Brand Whitlock strove en- 
ergetically to save the military authorities from the consequence of 
their violence, but General Zauberwein declined to be moved from 


the course of action which, apparently, had been laid out for him, 
even to the extent of refusing to delay the execution until the 
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authorities might not be denied a victim. Maria Lesser 
cared only for the success of her ruse in securing the 
element of surprise for the Crown Prince when he 
attacked at Verdun. She had much reason for satis- 
faction, let us give her the credit, but— 

She had overlooked Louise de Bettignies and the 
** Alice Service.” 


higher authorities had an opportunity of reading the plea for par- 
don prepared by Mr, Whitlock. Nurse Cavell was condemned to 
death on October 11th and executed next morning, giving the two 
ambassadors no opportunity to intervene effectively. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TRAGEDY OF VERDUN 


Ir may seem incredible that the stage for Verdun’s 
imperishable tragedy and glory should have been laid 
by feminine hands yet, in spite of generals’ laurels and the 
steadfast hearts of those private soldiers who sprinkled 
the immortal soil so generously with their sacrificial 
blood, it was two women, Maria Lesser and Louise de 
Bettignies, who held the fate of empires at the tips of 
their dainty fingers. 

While the German army was waiting, taking a deep 
breath for the coming exertion, Louise was busily 
spinning her web about its northern flank. The service 
in the Lille district had been galvanised into fresh 
enthusiasm, the new elements farther south were 
shaping well, favourable reports were coming through 
from local leaders that they were securing suitable 
recruits for the work, because of the reduction in the 
use of couriers by the introduction of wireless there had 
been fewer casualties among these busy people. The 
Situation was gratifying when the police suddenly 
provided Louise with another of their inimitable jokes. 

There are some stories of the application of science 
to espionage which have a touch of Wellsian imagination. 
For example, in the burglary of a French agent’s home 
in Rotterdam the German agents who executed the job 
secured, among other loot, a diminutive camera designed 
to fit into a watch case, such as is used by the detectives 
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of almost every police force. The purpose of this tiny 
piece of delicate apparatus was recognised at the outset, 
but the men into whose hands it fell appear to have been 
unduly perplexed by the purpose of its application by a 
secret agent. Since this was the time when the “ Alice 
Service ” was making greater use of wireless to receive 
instructions and of carrier pigeons to send their special 
reports (all of which was vaguely known to the Germans), 
the police came to a delightful conclusion regarding 
these small cameras, if we may believe one of their more 
recent historians.* They decided the British were 
training pigeons to take photographs, to fly over the 
trench systems in order to obtain a photographic record 
of the changes taking place in the defences. All the 
historian omits is a picture of one of the intelligent 
birds changing the film in the camera for the next 
exposure. Carrier pigeons performed some extra- 
ordinary feats during the war (one was caught in the 
exotic disguise of a parrot!) but none was ever trained 
to distinguish between enemy trenches and its own. 
Still, a mental note of the alleged accomplishment might 
be made by an aspiring spy for the next war. It would 
spare much human effort and many airmen’s lives. 

At the same time came the German belief in a one- 
legged man who performed the astonishing feat of 
concealing a wireless outfit in the hollow shaft of his 
artificial leg. What exactly this perambulating apparatus 
was supposed to achieve or how it functioned has not 
been made clear but the grain of truth which gives rise 
to the fable relates to Louise’s efforts to receive her 
special instructions by air. 


*See Berndorf, H. R., Spionage ! published in the United States 
under the title Espionage (1930). 
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The indefatigable Willot who gave Louise his 
enthusiastic co-operation was not only a spy but was 
also the proud possessor of a small press from which 
he issued a clandestine journal that appeared under a 
variety of names but earned greatest distinction as 
L’Oiseau de France. ‘The paper was remarkable for two 
features, its extracts from the Paris Press and the repro- 
duction of the Allied communiqués. The former wert 
provided by Louise who brought the papers back with 
her from Holland and the latter were supplied by the 
Abbé Pinte. 

The abbé was formerly professor of physics in the 
Technical Institute of Roubaix. One of his proudest 
achievements had been the construction of a wireless 
receiving apparatus before those instruments became 
schoolboys’ toys but were still something of a natural 
phenomenon. When Roubaix was occupied by German 
troops, the Technical Institute was cleared of pupils, 
an army signal corps was installed, and the wireless 
apparatus was requisitioned for their work. The 
abbé was thus left in possession of his humble room on 
the fourth floor to lament the loss of his favourite pupils 
and his hobby. At the suggestion of a friend he 
consented to build a secret apparatus so that he might 
receive the broadcasts of the official news as a corrective 
to the mass of misinformation supplied from German 
sources. Willot, who was in the secret, repeatedly 
urged Louise to make use of wireless to reduce the 
danger she ran in transmitting special couriers, but it 
was not until the increase of the guards and the elec- 
trification of the frontier had such discouraging effects 
upon the couriers that she consented to investigate its 
possibilities. 
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Abbé Pinte was sympathetic but at the same time 
reluctant to engage in espionage. The utmost he would 
consent to do was to listen at certain fixed hours for 
broadcasts in a certain code, take down the messages, 
and hide them in a secret place where Louise’s messengers 
must come for them. He never saw the agent who 
collected the messages nor did he know they were taken 
to Geyter, the “ Alice Service’s ” code expert. But the 
abbé declared that before he could do this he must 
improve his apparatus and he lacked the means of doing 
so. Louise promised to provide the necessary material. 

The advantage of this wireless station to Louise was 
great. It meant reducing the courier services from two 
to one. The regular semi-weekly reports went by a 
chain of couriers who operated almost on schedule, but 
whenever it was necessary to send special instructions 
or a special report a courier had to be dispatched in either 
direction who could not benefit from the operation of 
the regular couriers. It was impossible to transmit 
messages by air, the facilities did not exist nor could 
they be hidden if they did, so that Louise was compelled 
to make use of carrier pigeons to eliminate most of the 
special couriers. However, Louise was so impressed 
by the possibilities of wireless that she undertook to 
secure the additional material required by the abbé. 

It was at this stage of the work that the wooden leg 
appeared upon the scene. Louise got her material to 
Baar le Nassau, the Belgian enclave in Holland, where 
she was confronted with the problem of carrying it to 
Lille unobserved. Despairing of being able to do this 
herself she accepted the offer of a one-legged Dutchman 
who had authority to execute some business with the 
German authorities in Lille. This privileged messenger 
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carried the radio parts in his artificial limb and from this 
simple occurrence, which he related afterwards in 
Holland, grew the phantasy of the radio station in a 
wooden leg which caused Louise so much enjoyment 
when it was related to her. 

She received the parts at her home but decided to take 
them without delay to the abbé. A series of chance 
encounters only just saved her from landing herself, 
the abbé, and a group of friends in a German jail. One 
of Louise’s most valuable agents was an orderly employed 
in the Kommandantur in Roubaix. In the course of 
his routine duty this man learned the military signal 
corps had been ordered to conduct a search of the 
Technical Institute for a concealed wireless apparatus 
believed to be operating there. The information had 
come from Holland where it had been found among the 
papers stolen in the burglary of the French agent’s house 
in Rotterdam. The German orderly informed his 
“ letter-box ” of the impending raid without knowing 
whether the threatened apparatus was known to him. 
It happened that the “ letter-box ” was quite ignorant 
of the Abbé Pinte or his work but on general principle 
he passed on the information to another friend whom 
he met in the street. The third man knew the abbé 
but nothing of his association with the ** Alice Service,” 
but happening to meet Louise in the street he, too, 
whispered the news to her in the hope that she might 
convey a warning to their mutual friend before the 
police descended upon him. Louise was on her way to 
the Institute with the new parts for the apparatus. She 
speedily got rid of them and hurried off to deliver the 
abbé from danger. 

As Louise was running upstairs to the abbé’s fourth- 
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floor room she passed the soldiers conducting the 
search on a lower floor. It was a question whether she 
could arrive in time for the abbé to get rid of any com- 
promising material because it was the hour when he 
normally would be listening for the day’s news. When 
Louise burst into the room she found a little group of 
people eagerly listening to the reception of the Russian 
report for the day. One of the party wore a head-piece 
and was translating as the message came through the 
air. Into this unsuspecting group, Louise dropped her 
bombshell. The abbé promptly relieved their con- 
sternation by declaring that there was nothing to fear if 
only the head-phones and the lead could be concealed. 
Giving the cable a hearty tug he released it from the 
hidden apparatus and looked about for a suitable hiding- 
place. 

When the soldiers entered they apologised for 
disturbing the conference on the feeding of Roubaix’s 
destitute, into which the party promptly constituted itself, 
but instituted a very complete search of the room, tearing 
up floorboards, peering into closets, rummaging in 
drawers, and tapping the walls while the guests looked 
on in apprehension. The search proved a_ failure. 
The intruders retired, satisfied the abbé’s frugal 
domestic arrangements did not conceal a receiving set 
or any wireless accessories. When they had gone 
the still alarmed group continued to discuss the problem 
of aiding the poor, feeling that this would be a suitable 
topic for any eavesdropper to listen to if one suspected 
the intention of their gathering. Long after the soldiers 
had noisily clattered downstairs one of the women guests 
removed her hat and, before re-arranging her superb 
hair removed the head-phones and the attached cable 
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from where they had been hidden during the course of 
the search. 

It was not until October, 1916, that the Germans 
uncovered this apparatus. Abbé Pinte and Willot were 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for their share in 
operating it and the latter gentleman died as a result of 
the jail hardships. So, too, did Madame Dispa, one of 
the guests on the night Louise’s timely warning saved 
them from earlier capture. As for Mdlle. Nollet, whose 
presence of mind and capacious hat had saved the 
situation on that fateful occasion, the armistice was 
signed in time to spare her from completing her sentence 
of two and a half years’ imprisonment. 

There is very little doubt that the Abbé Pinte’s 
operations saved Louise from arrest or suspicion at 
this critical time when the police were extending their 
observations over the spies denounced through the 
disclosures of the “Woman of Douai,” by reducing 
the necessity of frequent trips to the frontier. Because 
the passport of Alice Dubois was not presented so often 
for inspection the police had little cause to suspect her 
and Louise was now taking greater care than ever that 
her movements over the countryside were made under 
the shelter of legitimate authority. It was a dangerous 
period, the air one breathed was charged with anonymous 
denunciation and although the spies were redoubling 
their precautions, nothing was suspected of the Damoclean 
sword hanging over their heads. 

Whispers of indefinite menace reached the ears of the 
Belgian unofficial secret service who obligingly passed 
them on to the official services in time for a “ scorched ” 
agent to be withdrawn from the invaded territory, and 
more than once Major C—— advised Louise to be 
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unusually careful. Because her service remained intact, 
since her agents and couriers were enjoying a period 
of immunity, she felt disinclined to accept the warning, 
“Something was in the air.” One day through a 
mysterious channel which sounded the alarm for many 
endangered agents Louise learned that Jean Bordin was 
in peril of arrest. Since their meeting on the eve of 
the big blond giant’s death there had been occasional 
co-operation between the “ Alice Service” and that 
directed by Bordin, so that Louise felt she was loyally 
bound to convey the warning to her friend. 

She was, at the time, in Brussels, Bordin’s home was 
in Liége. Without a moment’s hesitation she set out 
for the latter city. When Louise arrived there she was 
in her character of a vendor of lace, carrying a basket of 
samples. She cautiously reconnoitred all the approaches 
to the street where her friend lived in order to learn 
whether his home was under police observation and was 
rewarded for this prudence. Standing on the corner 
of the street was a man whose presence notified her that 
she must exercise circumspection of an unusual order if 
she was to act without arousing suspicion. Louise 
might have passed this man without noticing his employ- 
ment but for the fact that he held out a newspaper in 
outstretched hands so that its name could be read. It 
was the Gavette des Ardennes, the most ambitious effort 
of German propaganda. To read its columns with 
apparent sincerity was proof of German sympathies, 
to read them with satisfaction in a public place was a 
responsibility no loyal Belgian was willing to accept. 
As soon as Louise saw the diligent reader she concluded 
he was there for a purpose and that purpose could only 
be for observing visitors to the suspect’s home. A 
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glance down the street revealed another idler. Between 
these two Louise must proceed with the utmost care. 

With the outward appearance of unconcern the girl 
turned into the first house to offer her lace for sale. 
She discovered that with mischievous perversity fate 
had led Jean Bordin to live in a street of apartments, 
all of which she must make some pretence of visiting 
before approaching the door of her collaborator. <A 
rapid calculation revealed there was an exasperating 
number of doors to be opened before she reached the 
right one and all the while the girl’s brain kept calling 
for speed on her errand. Suppose when she reached 
the house the police refused to allow her to communicate 
with Bordin P People wete sometimes isolated in this 
way when under observation. The fear of intervention 
haunted her with increasing intensity as she made her 
way laboriously from house to house, from floor to floor, 
until at length she was descending the last flight of 
stairs before presenting herself at the Bordins’. As 
she emerged from the door into the street, her worst 
fears seemed about to be realised. Her slow progress 
had not passed unobserved for the idler, to her jaundiced 
eye an unmistakable police agent had contrived to 
manceuvre himself between her and the door she wished 
toenter. Louise gave hima casual glance in passing . . . 
she passed, reached the threshold and... felt the 
weight of a heavy hand on her shoulder. For the 
briefest moment fear chilled her heart. 

‘* Where are you going ? ” asked the police official. 

“To sell my lace,” was her quiet response, although 
her voice was easier to control than the wild beating 
of her heart, which quickened in spite of efforts to appear 
unconcerned, 
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“What have you in that basket ?” 

“Can you not see it is lace? Have you no eyes?” 

The man began to turn over the dainty pieces of work, 
fingering them roughly, poking his hand to the bottom 
of the basket to make sure there was nothing hidden 
there. It was quick but efficient searching. 

** When did you last see the Bordins P ” he next asked. 

“Who? Iam a stranger in Liége. I know nobody 
here.”’ 

*“ Well it does not matter. I thought you were distri- 
buting copies of papers and might have one for the 
Bordins. No, it does not matter. Go on, sell your 
lace.” 

The door of the apartment was opened by Bordin’s 
mother. Louise still feared a trap. Someone might 
be hiding to hear conversations at that door but there 
was no time to waste. As soon as Mme. Bordin 
appeared, Louise whispered to her: 

““If you are questioned I am supposed to be selling 
lace but I have come to warn you that you are under 
police surveillance. Here is a message for Jean... .” 

“ He is not at home,” said the spy’s mother. 

** You must find him at once, te]l him not to come here. 
It is a matter of life and death. The place is watched.” 

The old lady regarded her visitor dubiously. She 
had been advised to beware of all strangers, even those 
pretending to be sympathetic, and what ordinary common 
sense did not dictate in the matter of caution was provided 
by a mother’s instinct for protecting her son. Louise 
recognised the old lady was of that type which will 
endure martyrdom rather than endanger their children’s 
safety. 

“TI do not know where he is,”’ she lamented. 
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“You must find him. You wust,”’ said Louise 
emphatically. “‘ He has been betrayed. You had better 
destroy everything compromising in the house. Burn 
every scrap of paper and act quickly. Your son’s life 
depends upon your action.” 

“ Who are you?” asked the old lady, impressed by 
Louise’s earnestness. 

“Your son only knows me by the name of “ Alice ” 
but you must forget the name as quickly as possible. 
Act as though nothing has happened but get word to 
Jean somehow. Tell him he must not come back here. 
And burn everything on paper. You understand P ” 

Madame Bordin’s expression of indifference changed. 
In its place came a look of grave concern. 

““God bless you, mademoiselle,” she said taking 
Louise’s hand in hers and pressing it affectionately. 
* Tdo not know how to reach my boy. He is in Holland, 
in Maastricht, and is not due to return for two 
days.” 

“TI will have him warned if he is in Maastricht,” 
promised Louise. ‘‘ But can you burn all his papers P ” 

“Yes. They are all ready for such an emergency. 
In two minutes there will be nothing in the house. Jean 
had arranged for that.” 

A reliable messenger was soon on his way to Maas- 
tricht where he found Jean Bordin in time to prevent 
him from returning home where he must have walked 
into the trap set for him. When, six weeks later, the 
police searched his home they found nothing of interest. 
His mother had destroyed his code and the list of his 
agents. This service would have been wiped out, 
otherwise, by the cataclysm prepared by Maria Lesser, 
but when the blow fell it met only the empty air so far as 
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Bordin and his assistants were concerned. Not one 
suffered. 

Louise had barely returned to Lille and resumed her 
work when she was again besieged by requests to assume 
responsibility for passing fugitives. The Clans had 
been paralysed, someone must be found to carry on their 
work, who were better qualified than the members of 
the “* Alice Service?” But Louise was anxious and 
her anxiety grew as the extent of the damage done to 
The Clans was gradually disclosed. Some of her own 
couriers were reported among those seized by the 
police and it remained to be seen whether the denunci- 
ations extended deeper into her own organisation. 
Refusing to extend her responsibilities under such a 
menace she worked diligently to repair the damage 
done already and if her critics were not silenced then 
the time was not far distant when they were compelled 
to admit the girl’s wisdom. That time came as the 
French secret service began to realise a major catastrophe 
had befallen their agents. 

Maria Lesser had released the word. Spies from 
beyond the affected area were reporting increased 
activity among the German troops, reporting important 
movements of men; from Metz and Thionville came 
reports of increased transport of supplies; but the 
whole system was so disorganised that reports had 
ceased to arrive in a steady flow, they filtered through. 
Important centres like Meziéres, Hirson and Valenciennes 
became almost inarticulate because the couriers 
responsible for the conveyance of messages north of 
those places had been among the heaviest sufferers. 
There was a dearth of messengers and the lack of a 
guiding, controlling hand. The Second Bureau got 

Ss 
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only a confused picture of the accumulating tempest 
but were unable to give it definition. An attack was 
coming, that could be foretold from the fragments 
which reached them, but the vital question: “‘ Where 
and when would the blow fall?” was unanswerable 
from the material available. 

At the first sympton of failure and long before they 
knew important elements of their service had been 
extinguished they wete dispatching new men to survey 
the extent of the damage done by Maria Lesser, to 
reconstruct the machine, and to get it functioning 
smoothly again. It was some time before they got a 
complete grasp of their loss. Estimates vary consider- 
ably upon the number of agents arrested by the Fraulein 
Doktor’s orders but it seems safe to say that something 
over sixty French agents disappeared literally overnight, 
and since many of these were the couriers between 
Douai-Valenciennes and the Dutch frontier the entire 
system of communication was shattered, agents south 
of that line could not get their reports conveyed to 
Holland and so to France. Thus, crippled at a time of 
crisis, the Second Bureau dared not venture to delay 
until their system was reconstructed. Knowing an 
attack was being prepared they had to have an immediate 
answer to the “ Where and when ? ” bombarding their 
minds. The dread of the indefinable menace drove 
them to apply to the British for information. 

One has to know the relations of the two Allied 
services to appreciate the significance of this overture. 
The French had always taken a pride in their secret 
service, the British had worked deliberately behind 
a cloud of artificial prejudice. The former was respected 
and feared, the latter treated with mild contempt by 
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potential foe and prospective ally. Enquirers learned 
with some surprise that the British army did possess an 
Intelligence Service who occupied themselves with 
other affairs than keeping dusted the maps of the Indian 
frontier. The foe had learned to his bitter cost that 
behind the mask of indifference they had been keenly 
alert, but the truth had not yet dawned upon the French. 
A corner of the veil was raised when the French now 
asked the British to furnish them with any scraps 
of information that were in their possession relating to 
the forthcoming offensive. 

The mass of valuable information they received was 
in the nature of a revelation. To the British the answer 
to the ‘‘ Where?” was undoubtedly ‘ Verdun,” but 
the ““ When ?” could not be answered. It was enough. 
The French did not wait for more. They threw 
themselves with frenzy into the defence of the threatened 

lace. 

: When the first vague whispers of attack reached the 
troops in the forward areas the more serious students 
of warfare in the French army began to ask themselves 
whether their particular sectors were in a satisfactory 
state of defence in case the attack should fall upon them. 
There was a Colonel Driant in the Verdun sector who 
was greatly disturbed by the evident weakness of the 
line occupied by his men. He was convinced that if 
the German blow should fall on them the defences of 
the supposedly strongly fortified place would prove 
deplorably weak and its garrison woefully inadequate. 
Furthermore, this conviction was reinforced by another : 
he was satisfied that ordinary measures would not meet 
the requirements of the situation. 

Being a man of resolution Colonel Driant decided to 
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take a short cut to the achievement of his object and 
being a man of influence his notion of a short cut was 
the direct path to the War Minister’s cabinet. He had no 
difficulty in persuading General Galliéni that the defences 
of Verdun were lamentably deficient. In agitation over 
the still vague menace of the German plans the minister 
drew General Joffre’s attention to the weak spot. It 
is quite conceivable that Joffre was irritated by his junior 
carrying complaints over his head to the ministry and 
that probably explains the acerbity of his reply that the 
defences of Verdun were adequate.* 

But Joffre was misinformed. He had ordered four 
lines of defence to be constructed, but with that exasper- 
ating finality which was the curse of French staff work, 
to order a thing was to will its accomplishment, that 
somehow the thing would get itself done. He believed 
the four defensive lines had been completed because he 
had ordered them. As a matter of fact work had not 
even begun. 

This was in December. 

The police offensive had opened in the previous 
month ; the spies were already arrested. When General 
Joffre was assuring the Minister of War that Verdun 
was well defended and begging him not to undermine 
military discipline by leaving his back-door open to 
junior officers, his subordinates in the Second Bureau 
were regretfully admitting the damage to their service 
in the north was beyond immediate or temporary hope 
of repair. 

In January, the British Intelligence Service informed 
them the attack was to fall on Verdun—with its four 
lines of defence on paper only. 

* For particulars of this incident see Pomp and Power, 1932, p.47. 
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When Joffre learned where he would have to meet 
the German thrust, he decided to make sure the place 
was as strong as he supposed it to be.. Providentially he 
happened to have General de Castlenau unemployed at 
the moment, so he was sent to examine the defences of 
the threatened spot and report upon the situation. 
Had it not been for Castlenau’s energetic and intelligent 
action the French soldier would have been unable to 
give imperishable glory to the name of Verdun. Given 
time, Castlenau’s measures would have spared the lives 
of thousands of those humble heroes. But he was 
not given time. The Germans attacked before the 
trench system was complete but the little that was accom- 
plished provided the slender reinforcement necessary 
for the heroic defenders to prevent the German horde 
from sweeping, almost unresisted, over the immortal 
battlefield. 

Without the work of the “ Alice Service’s ”’ latest 
recruits in the new area, General Joffre would have been 
deprived of even that short month to make the 
preparations which saved the army. 

When the Second Bureau received the information 
they were in need of, they were unstinted in their praise 
of the agents who had been responsible for collecting 
it. There was some slight satisfaction in knowing that 
these helpful people were their own fellow-countrymen, 
maintaining the war under adverse conditions, fighting 
a common enemy with what weapons were available, 
but there were a few wry lips when it was learned that 
the directing genius of those agents had volunteered to 
serve the French service and had been rejected. 

Verdun was a soldier’s battle, but none the less it was 
fiercely contested among the secret services. By a 
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stroke of genius Maria Lesser had almost succeeded 
in providing a “ walk-over” for her ambitious chiefs. 
The work of Louise de Bettignies had laid the foundation 
for making Verdun the symbol of heroic human sacrifice 
instead of the name of another German victory, which 
it would otherwise have been. 

Nothing but the unsurpassed heroism of the French 
soldier denied the Crown Prince right of way but it was 
no fault of the Fraulein Doktor that he did not achieve a 
dramatic victory. The indomitable fraulein was robbed 
of another source of satisfaction. Her great enemy, the 
elusive, tantalising, chimerical Alice Dubois was in 
her power. 

For when the French soldier was immortalising himself 
at Verdun, Louise was in prison but Maria Lesser did 
not know it ! 


CHAPTER X 
NEMESIS 


By September the work of organising the new branches 
of the service was completed. This climbing to success 
in the school of courage was exhausting work. Louise’s 
furtive movements within the new territory were inter- 
spersed with frenzied dashes to Ghent, to Brussels, to 
Antwerp, to Flushing, because things went amiss through 
the arrest of couriers implicated in the work of The 
Clans. The strain was exacting a heavy toll upon the 
girl’s physical resources. Back in Lille the men 
from whom she most often sought advice were now 
giving it to her unsolicited. There was a limit to human 
endurance, they said, Louise must rest or break. In 
that month of September she was called to Folkestone 
for a conference and during the relaxation of the journey, 
once the dreaded frontier was passed, she resolved to 
ask permission to rest for a while. Winter would be a 
severe tax upon her strength. In order that she might 
continue to work beneath those low, leaden skies, to 
crawl through mud and water until she was as soaked as 
bread in soup, to swim icy canals, she must recruit 
her strength. Her nerves were over-taxed, too, and the 
men in Folkestone told her this state of demoralisation 
was to be dreaded by the spy more than mere physical 
exhaustion. Under any strain those frayed nerves might 
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snap, remove the strain and there was a rebound to the 
other extreme, to acute despondency or reckless despair. 

Turning these thoughts over in her mind Louise 
began to have visions of a rest, of pleasant sun-bathed 
fields; of the yellow sands of a strange sea, the lazy 
sea, still as the earth itself, enriched with the colours of 
sunset grandeur; of green terraces broken by the 
occasional dome of a glittering fountain. She would 
go to Biarritz. After two weeks in the southern sun 
she would be prepared for another northern winter, 
ready to resume the battle against the pitiless foe. When 
she saw Major C—— she told him of her wish to have 
a vacation. Unfortunately the major was immersed in 
the preparation of intelligence information required for 
the battle of Loos, he had urgent need of every agent in 
that sector. Louise was asked to defer her absence 
until military activity diminished with the advent of 
winter, when she could more easily be spared. Catching 
a glimpse of disappointment in her features he 
reconsidered the matter. 

Eight months of that hell of suspense, of tension, of 
imminent danger without a respite would break down 
anyone. Then he thought of the men in the line before 
Loos, dour Scots, pert Cockneys, hardy dalesmen from 
Yorkshire, all that tide of men who were soon to be 
going streaming toward the ghastly outline of the 
“* Tower Bridge ” at Loos, where many must rendezvous 
with death. He thought of them, of his own weariness. 
Could their work cease because their eyes were heavy 
from loss of sleep, their shoulders drooping beneath 
the burden of their toil, their nerves a-tingle with 
expectancy P But this girl was different. Yet so much 
depended upon her and her helpers. Between those 
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weaty men in the trenches and their tireless enemy 
was the brain of this girl and a hundred others like her. 

*“ Take forty-eight hours off to run over to France,” 
he said, more kindly. ‘“‘ See your mother for a few hours. 
Then when things quieten down after this show you shall 
have your rest. I know you are in need of it.” 

Louise would not press her individual claims in the 
face of others of more far-reaching importance, so she 
yielded to the request for delay but gladly accepted the 
suggestion of visiting her mother in Le Touquet. This 
little seaside town, so pleasantly situated on the fringe 
of the pine-woods, was deserted by holiday crowds, it 
had become the sad resort of refugees from the forward 
areas, its casino was filled with wounded who over- 
flowed into the hotels. At the time of Louise’s visit 
it was at its best. In the cool fall the sunset over the 
guarded sea wore its richest mantle of colours and the 
sombre woods were filled with a strange peace. In 
the secluded villa there was a family reunion, her brother 
Leon was there and the Countess d’Argoeuves, her 
sister. There were still too many absentees for their 
joy to be unrestrained and it was in recalling the fears 
for the safety and welfare of the others that Louise began 
to be conscious of her own weariness. 

Many people engaged in that war without parallel 
were assailed by premonitions of impending disaster. 
The calamity was on such a wholesale scale that many 
presentiments arrived at their dismal fulfilment and the 
unfulfilled were soon forgotten in the creation of others, 
although at the time they influenced the mind and 
actions of those who created them. Louise had her 
turn in Le Touquet, where the mollifying effect of 
family affection produced a reaction from the nervous 
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strain under which she had worked and lived. Once, 
as she listened to the dull rumble of gun-fire, she spoke 
proudly of her work, lavished praise upon her helpers, 
and mocked at the clumsy efforts of the police to frustrate 
them. ‘Then when she came within doors, when the 
blinds were close drawn, and the fir-cones blazed 
fragrantly on the hearth, a wave of sadness swept over 
her. She began to count the losses. She admitted 
wistfully : 

“* T have a feeling that one day they will get me. When 
I think of the measure of success we have had I become 
afraid. Have we not had too much good fortune ? 
There should have been more setbacks. We were 
prepared for more and greater. I fear we have gone so 
long that the end must be near.” 

* Then what will happen ? ” she was asked. 

* They will shoot me, I suppose.” 

Pathetic, aye pathetic, but with a smile behind the 
pathos as there ever is with strength and high courage. 
It was said without fear, without regret. To be stood 
before a blank wall and shot by the enemies of her 
country, that was the end she had voluntarily accepted 
as the price of failure. The others tried to reassure 
her by pointing out that the greatest tasks had been 
overcome, only the lesser remained to be encountered. 
Louise agreed. She admitted these dark thoughts only 
came to her when she was tired, as she was now. She 
had fore-doomed herself to a sudden, violent death, 
never suspecting her enemies might condemn her to a 
worse end. When the time for departure arrived she had 
recovered her customary radiance. Alone with her 
mother she reverted to the subject of her fatigue. 

*“T have need of the sun,” she declared. “If only I 
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could get to the south for a few weeks I would be ready 
for another year of this arduous but fascinating work.” 

Her mother sympathised. Solicitous for the girl’s 
welfare she advocated the benefits of a vacation in the 
warm sunshine of the south. To strengthen her 
arguments the old lady added a plea that was harder to 
repulse. 

“‘ Could we not go together? It would be a rest for 
you and it would be a relief for me to know you were 
out of danger fora while. Let us go, my dear, let us go 
for my sake.” 

Louise shook her head sadly. 

“J may not think of you or of myself,”’ she said 
tenderly, but firmly. Then with a flash of spirit she 
continued. ‘“‘ They have need of us. The times have 
given us a conception of greater things than ourselves. 
I must go on, keep going straight ahead, without 
counting the fatigues or the dangers.” 

She had become a soldier in every sense of the word. 

Before Louise had left England for Le Touquet she 
had sent a message through a sure channel informing 
Marie Van Houtte of her intention, so that there might 
be no cause for alarm over her delayed return. This 
message -was to be relayed to Marie from Brussels. 
Having completed her brief leave, Louise was hurrying 
back to Lille over one of her recognised routes. She 
made for Philippine, where she went to the hotel Aa der 
5.an, there to spend the few remaining hours of daylight 
before attempting to cross the frontier. The presenti- 
ment of disaster lay heavily upon Louise while she 
waited, but once the guide reported all was in readiness 
she set out as she had done a score of times, resolved to 
execute her mission. On the way, at Norderwysk, she 
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met one of her most trusted and devoted followers, 
Victor Viaene, called by the service name of Albert. 

This man was one of those individuals whose 
unpromising exteriors prevent others from appreciating 
the warmth and generosity of their characters. His 
complete lack of sophistication made him, at all times 
and under all conditions, the simple servitor of anyone 
who gained his respect. His discovery was due to the 
perception of Marie Van Houtte who induced Louise 
to pay the fine which secured his release from jail, 
where he was serving a sentence in default of a fine of 
300 francs for smuggling. Albert was highly flattered 
that anyone should estimate his value so highly as to 
furnish this fine and in return he bestowed upon the 
payer his unwavering devotion. Marie rightly guessed 
the money would prove a wise investment but she can 
never have anticipated such a rich return. Albert’s 
knowledge of the country between the front line and 
the frontier was unrivalled, he had a horde of friends, and 
a genius for making more. He became a courier on the 
Brussels-Antwerp route, where he established a reputation 
for irrepressible good-humour, tireless energy, and 
absolute trustworthiness. 

The German police made the fatal mistake of never 
taking Albert seriously. They were too ready to 
assume his originality was due to feeble-mindedness, his 
lack of culture to imbecility. Their error was all to 
Albert’s advantage and he profited by it to the fullest 
extent. Many times Louise tramped the roads with 
Albert as guide and protector, enjoying his naive outlook 
on life, and cheered by his presence. But when Albert 
met her at Norderwysk there was a gravity in his greeting 
which caused the girl to fear her premonition of disaster 
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was not unfounded. As soon as they were alone, 
Albert broke the news. 

“They have caught Nini,’”’ he said, using his own 
corruption of Louise’s favourite name for Marie. 

Louise reeled under the blow. It was some time before 
she could realise the immensity of her task now that she 
was deprived of her able lieutenant. 

Marie Van Houtte had accompanied Louise part of 
the way when the latter had gone to England. They 
parted at Philippine, Louise to continue the journey, 
Marie to return to Lille where she was to act as leader 
of the service until her friend’s return, On the way 
back to her home, Marie had the uncomfortable feeling 
that she was being watched. She took the affair very 
quietly, avoided all communication with her associates, 
and tried to catch a glimpse of her dogged follower. 
She arrived home without having achieved any success 
in this latter respect. It was the period when the German 
police were reaping certain benefits from their policy 
of watching everyone betrayed by the disclosures of 
the Cavell affair. Marie resolved to forgo any activity 
for the time being and to abandon any journeys in the 
direction of the frontier. 

Arrived in Roubaix, however, she found M. Lenfant 
in possession of information requiring a special courier 
for immediate conveyance to England. He implored 
Marie to take this valuable message herself. In spite of 
her pleas that she was fatigued and under observation 
he urged her to fulfil this duty. He recognised the 
tisks involved but he knew the importance of the infor- 
mation he had acquired. At length they compromised 
upon an arrangement whereby Marie was to carry the 
message to Brussels from whence it would be conveyed 
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to Holland by Albert or someone whom he designated. 
This was such a material reduction of the risk that 
Marie consented to undertake the shortened journey. 

It was a relief to find the invisible watcher appeared 
to have abandoned his task, there was no cause for unrest 
on the trip. Marie arrived in Brussels without 
experiencing any greater discomfort than had attended 
many of her eventful errands of this nature. Albert, 
in his capacity of official receptionist for all couriers, 
was awaiting her arrival at the railroad station. This 
indefatigable fellow assumed the duty of assigning 
hiding-places to the incoming couriers and of advising 
them upon the danger-spots in the city. With his horde 
of friends placing their knowledge at his disposal he was 
a regular clearing house for all information upon police 
activity. Let a spityel begin to display an unusual 
interest in the frequenters of any café and in no time the 
news was carried to Albert who placed it upon the list 
of places to be avoided by anyone connected with the 
service. 

When Albert received Marie Van Houtte his first duty 
was to dispatch the message she was carrying by a 
courier in waiting, when this had been arranged he had 
to advise Marie of a suitable place where she might remain 
while in Brussels. During their first conversation the 
girl admitted her anxiety about the attention the police 
were devoting to her and Albert very wisely decided 
to send her to a place of absolute security, one which he 
reserved for Louise when she was in the city. This 
was a private house where boarders are received by a 
landlady of more than the average discretion. Although 
she knew nothing definite about Louise’s employment 
she had sense enough to know it was not one to be 
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proclaimed from the housetops or to be discussed by 
the other boarders. Louise was always greeted with 
warm sympathy in this friendly household and treated 
as a favoured guest. 

Marie was much relieved to be sent here, for of all 
the shelters used by Louise it was her favourite. Not 
only was it so remote from police observation by its 
privacy but its seclusion gave the opportunity to cast aside 
all need for caution and to become for a few hours the 
girl of a world where luxury was not unknown. Louise 
kept pretty clothes in this retreat. Freshly bathed she 
would array herself in the most beautiful négligés and 
indulge in complete relaxation, not seeking any 
admiration but merely to gratify her starved womanhood 
with the trifling luxuries she was compelled to abandon 
during her rigorous employment. Albert displayed a 
rare understanding in taking Marie to this house. A 
rest here would restore her confidence to the police- 
harried girl. 

On arriving at the house, however, the hostess greeted 
her with a surprise. There were two letters awaiting 
her. One was Louise’s announcement of the date of 
her return from France, the other was a singular missive 
which Marie read with contracted brows. It was a 
request to meet the writer at the Lion Belge that night 
and it was signed “ Alexandre.” The only person 
Marie knew who was likely to make use of this name was 
a man who had applied to Louise for employment 
but had been rejected because of his supposed connection 
with the secret police. Marie had never met the man, 
she knew nothing whatever about him except that she 
had a vague recollection of his rejected appeal for 
employment as a courier. What most perplexed her was 
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that the letter was addressed under her service name of 
Charlotte Lemaron. | 

Marie was convinced it was a police trap and dismissed 
it as such. How, she asked, could this stranger know 
she would arrive in Brussels in time to keep the rendez- 
vous? To which Albert countered with the question : 
“ How were the police to know ? ” 

Another trusted agent in the city was consulted and she 
agreed with Albert that the letter was genuine enough. 
It was not the habit of the German police to ask for a 
quiet rendezvous when they might just as easily seize 
the person they wanted to meet. This letter could very 
easily have been written by a genuine agent of the 
service who was unknown, as many were, to Marie. 
Both Albert and the other woman laid stress upon Marie’s 
aggravated fear of police observation which, they 
contended, made her unduly suspicious: they pointed 
out that her failure to keep the proposed appointment 
would not spare the girl from further police attention 
if they had sent the message; and, they said, it was 
advisable for Marie to act as though she had no cause 
to be suspicious of the police. On the other hand, it 
was urged, if the writer of the letter was a genuine 
member of the service it was impossible to tell what 
injury might be done by neglecting to meet him. The 
only thing upon which there was absolute unanimity 
among the three was the necessity for Marie to refrain 
from making any compromising admissions until she 
was absolutely convinced of Alexandre’s genuineness. 

Between them the three drew up a course of procedure 
for Marie which was most carefully carried out by the 
girl, It was a routine story, every detail of which was 
rehearsed for just an accidental encounter with the police. 
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Brussels was being washed and re-washed by a steady 
downpour of rain when Marie set out to keep her 
appointment. Albert had elected himself as escort 
without Marie’s knowledge. He kept at a discreet 
distance so that he might see whether the girl was being 
followed and he avoided any speech with her. Anyone 
who had secn their movements would never have 
suspected they were intimates. Albert had also to 
keep himself informed of what happened to Marie because 
if, by mischance, she should encounter police agents 
it was necessary to warn everyone in Brussels to avoid 
all contact with her. 

The downpour of rain appeared to have little effect 
upon the customers of the Lion Belge. The place was so 
thronged with soldiers and civilians that it seemed 
impossible to Marie that any two people could find each 
other in the mass of voluble humanity. She had been 
instructed to carry a newspaper folded in a certain 
way so that Alexandre might identify her but in that 
crowd such a slight mark of distinction might easily 
pass unperceived. However, while she was looking 
about for some sign of a face that might mean something 
to her memory she felt a light touch on her arm and 
turning, found a strange man at her elbow. 

** Ate you Mademoiselle Charlotte Lemaron?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. Are you Alexandre ?” 

““No, Alexandre was unable to come here to-night 
but he sent a friend who will explain to you why you have 
been invited here. Come this way.” 

The stranger led the way to a table where another man 
sat. He was introduced to her as Joseph, with the 
explanation that his other names were his own concern. 

T 
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This man, Joseph, was obviously the leader of the pair. 
It was he who suggested that Marie order something 
to drink and it was he who paid the waiter. When 
the girl was seated this man began his explanation. 

** Alexandre could not come to this meeting to-night 
because he finds he is being shadowed by the police and 
naturally did not wish to involve you. Alexandre and I 
are partners. I know everything he is engaged in and 
you can trust me as you trust him.” 

** What is all this about ?”? asked Marie looking from 
one to the other. “I do not know anyone called 
Alexandre, nor have I any reason to trust him, or to 
distrust him for that matter.” 

** But you came here to meet him,” said Joseph, with 
genuine surprise. 

“ Certainly. He invited me. Here is his invitation 
but what he wants to see me for is more than I can 
think.” 

Joseph declared that his friend and he knew many 
acquaintances of hers and had been recommended to her 
for employment. Marie found herself wavering in her 
opinion that she had been lured into a police trap. 
These men were ordinary, undistinguished men, not 
at all like police agents such as she had previously 
encountered. Challenged to mention the names of their 
mutual acquaintances Joseph named several people, 
some of them familiar to Marie, some entirely unknown 
except by repute, but all were engaged in secret service 
work. She shook her head slowly. 

“You are mistaken,” she said cautiously. “I do 
not know any of those people. You must have mistaken 
me for someone else.”’ 

But this Joseph strenuously denied. He spoke of 
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his own work, making it appear he was one of the many 
score of loyal Belgians who were engaged in the 
innumerable tasks that occupied the time of those who 
gave themselves to the task of outwitting the police, 
carrying messages, conveying fugitives, distributing 
clandestine journals, and passing forbidden corres- 
pondence. There were so many in that work that it 
was impossible to distinguish the honest from the 
fraudulent, until one had taken the risk of putting them 
to the test. Since Joseph was moderate in his speech, 
he spoke French without trace of any accent and was not 
foully abusive of the Germans (a common trait of the 
police spy), Marie was inclined to believe he was among 
the honest practitioners of a profession made criminal 
by the German authorities. But she refused to take 
any risks. 

“ Alexandre said in his letter that he had something 
urgent to tell me, do you know what it is ?” she asked. 

“‘ Can you not guess ?” 

“ T have no idea,” 

“Tt is connected with your work,” said Joseph with 
an insinuating smile, 

“That is impossible. He cannot have anything to 
do with my work.” 

“‘ Have you no message for him P ” 

“‘ How can I have a message for a man whom I do 
not know ?”’ 

Joseph thought for a moment before answering this. 
Finally he said : 

“ As a matter of fact, Alexandre had no message for 
you. He did think you might have one for him. You 
see, my partner and I are in need of money. You know 
how itisjustnow., With these Boches crawling over the 
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place... nowork ... awhole lotof restrictions . . . 
the everlasting police snooping about. Well, a mutual 
friend told Alexandre that you were interested in having 
messages sent to Holland and we thought if there was 
any money in it we might as well volunteer. We have 
need of money. We have done a good deal of this kind 
of work, very confidential work some of it. What 
do you say to giving us a chance P” 

* T could give you three francs to carry a letter through 
to Holland,” said Marie eagerly, with all the innocence 
of a gitl who knew nothing of police traps. This was 
the scheme she had drawn up in collaboration with 
Albert and the other courier as a means of defence for 
the occasion. She had ready a letter, a harmless missive 
written to deceive the police, such as any servant girl 
might write to an absent lover. 

“Frankly, mademoiselle, Alexandre and I are not 
interested in that kind of work, it does not pay. We 
do the more confidential work, carry the secret messages 
to the heads of the espionage services in Holland and 
that kind of thing.” 

“Gracious! My letter is nothing like that,” 
whispered Marie in tones of awe. “It is only a letter 
to my fiancé who is with his regiment in France. See, 
here is his photograph.” 

Even this was ready as part of the scheme. The 
photograph was that of a young man (killed some weeks 
before) in the uniform of a French soldier and was 
passed from hand to hand. While the men were 
examining the photograph, Marie cast her eyes anxiously 
about the room. For some time she had been con- 
scious of an indefinable feeling that someone was trying 
to attract her attention but either one or the other of the 
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two men had watched her so intently she had not dared 
try to find the source of this sensation. Now that the 
two men were examining the photograph of the dead 
soldier supposed to be her fiancé, Marie had time to 
let her eyes rove over the mass of men in the café. She 
recognised the faithful Albert seated at a nearby table 
taking an intelligent interest in her situation behind an 
outward appearance of unconcern. It was not he who 
had tried to get her attention. Suddenly her heart 
leaped. For a moment her eyes had caught those of the 
girl cashier. This friendly person laid her fingers 
significantly on her lips in token of guarded speech. 
Marie knew she was in a trap. 

She was never to know how difficult it had been to 
get that signal to her. The waiter, a regular agent of 
the service, had seen her first with the two police agents 
and had tried unsuccessfully to catch her eye in order 
to warn her of the danger she was in, but having failed, 
had then begged the girl cashier to convey the warning. 
Almost at the same time another police agent had asked 
the same waiter if Alice Dubois was in the room but 
had been assured that no one of the name was known in 
the café. 

If Marie had been in any doubt concerning the risk 
she was running it was removed by the next question 
put to her by Joseph. 

** What about your friend Alice ? ” he asked, returning 
the photograph. 

“Which Alice P’’ asked Marie in an innocent tone, 
although there was a catch in the beat of her heart. 

*€ Alice Dubois.” 

‘I do not know anyone of that name,” she assured the 
man. 
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** Alexandre told me she was in this business with 

ou.” 

* He does not know what he is talking about. Thete is 
no Alice Dubois in my business.” 

** Does she not have letters sent to Holland ? ” 

‘1 know nothing about that.” 

Fighting bravely to lead the enquiry away from this 
dangerous ground, Marie became confidential about her 
supposed lover. She pleaded eloquently for a chance 
to send him a letter or even to have the opportunity 
of joining him if she could safely make the journey to 
Holland, but she was dubious about this adventure 
because, she gravely assured the police agents, she had 
no desire to run foul of the German police, for whom 
she had a grave fear. They pretended to believe. 

“I will have to see Alexandre,” Joseph declared 
without enthusiasm. ‘‘ He may be able to do something 
for you. I don’t know. He is not interested in these 
small jobs, he wants the bigger confidential work. 
You do not happen to know anyone interested in sending 
secret messages to the Allies ? ” 

“Oh, no!” cried Marie emphatically. “I would 
not know anything about that.” 

Joseph did his utmost to enlist Marie’s confidence but, 
especially after that significant gesture of the cashier, 
it was a hopeless task. She declined to admit the 
vaguest interest inespionage. Marie felt she was gaining 
time to make her escape from Brussels by pleading for 
a further meeting to answer her enquiry about the 
conveyance of her letter. She had no intention of 
risking another meeting with the two men but she 
hoped to persuade them she intended to remain in 
Brussels until the following night at least. She left 
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the café unattended and quite convinced she had 
persuaded the agents of her complete innocence. She 
went back to her room alone but unafraid. In keeping 
with the precautions of the service, Albert and she did 
not communicate with each other while there was the 
possibility that the police were watching her. 

In any event she had intended leaving Brussels next 
day. All during the interview at the Lion Belge she had 
been in possession of a secret message. That which 
she had borne from Lille was now on its way to the 
frontier but she had received an incoming message from 
Albert in exchange and she had hidden this in the knot 
of a ribbon from which a religious emblem was 
suspended. Interwoven with the knot it was tolerably 
safe. Alone in her room Marie unhurriedly undressed 
while making plans for her early departure. It would 
be a relief to be back home and free from the annoying 
attentions of the police for a few days. Of course, she 
might have fled then and there but that was not good 
policy. Obviously the police were interested in her 
actions, an attempt to flee from the city would probably 
be frustrated. Her best course of action was to continue 
to behave as if she had no grounds for suspicion. 
Seventeen years have dulled her memory upon the actual 
arguments she employed to justify her inaction that night, 
but passing it in review there is little else that Marie 
could have done. 

What is clear is that she went unsuspectingly to bed 
and was dozing off to sleep when her bedroom door 
was thrown open. It was dark inthe room. She heard 
the sound of men’s voices but could not tell how many 
there were nor what purpose the intruders had until she 
was sternly admonished to make no sound but to get 
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out of bed. She recognised the voice of the speaker 
as that of Joseph, the man she had met in the Lio# 
Belge earlier in the night. He flashed on a pocket lamp 
and into the white beam pushed a sinister-looking 
Mauser pistol to show he meant business. 

Marie flatly refused to leave her bed in the presence of 
the men. In angry tones she demanded an explanation 
of the outrage. She even went so far as to threaten 
to summon the police, but this did not impress Joseph. 

“Get up!” barked another man. 

 T will not get out of bed while you are in the room,” 
the girl cried defiantly. 

There was a prolonged argument among the police 
over this fastidious modesty, which struck one brute as 
so puritanical that he volunteered to terminate it by 
getting into bed beside the girl, but Joseph, who was in 
charge, bluntly ordered him to be silent. 

All right,” said the leader, when he found Marie 
was not to be shaken in her determination. “ Stay 
where you are while we search the room. I warn you 
not to try any more nonsense. At the first sign of any 
movement you will be shot like the vermin you are. 
We know who you are, Charlotte Lemaron, and what 
you are. You are a spy. Do you know what we do 
with spies? When we have finished with them, mark 
what I say, when we Aave finished with them, we shoot 
them. But not until we have finished. Now, you seem 
a sensible kind of girl, you do not want to go through 
all the degradation, all the misery, and all the torture of a 
criminal. Why not help us by saving yourself? Make 
a clean breast of the whole affair. Tell me where you 
have your secret material hidden, tell me who your 
associates are, where this Alice Dubois is, and I promise 
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your life will be spared. Keep up this silly pretence 
of denying everything and you will be shot as sure as 
you lie there. Come, now! Be a sensible girl.” 

“You can save your promises,” cried Marie 
indignantly. “ Who would trust the word of a German 
policeman? I have nothing to hide. Look where you 
like in this room. But I can tell you that you are 
wasting your time.” 

In spite of her spirited denial Marie had no little 
cause for anxiety. This was not the place she would 
normally have chosen to have searched for evidence of 
her association with Alice Dubois. She watched the 
men make a light and under it examine her clothing, 
her toilet articles, her handbag, the likely and unlikely 
places of her possessions, there was nothing of hers 
likely to surrender any secret, but the wardrobe was 
filled with things belonging to Louise. What might 
be there to reveal their ownership or trace it to Alice 
Dubois it was impossible to say until after the police had 
completed their search. Marie waited in a fever of 
apprehension. Fortunately the searchers acted upon 
the assumption that everything in the room was Marie’s, 
but the poor girl was filled with a mortal dread that 
Louise might inadvertently have left something com- 
promising. However, there was no cause for alarm, 
the search was thorough but fruitless. 

Marie was totally ignorant that she ran an even greater 
risk than any she was contemplating. The interest of 
the police was not spontaneous. A telephone message 
from an unknown source had warned them that a secret 
message was to be delivered to Marie that night. They 
had miscalculated the time of its arrival, they did not 
know where Marie was to receive it, but they were 
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cotrect in assuming that Marie would depart hastily 
once the message was in her hands. It was an important 
courtier who had come directly from England with 
instructions to leave the message for Albert or Marie 
at the address where the latter was staying. He had left 
the message in an ordinary envelope so that no suspicion 
might be aroused of the contents, and had entrusted it 
to the landlady under the mistaken supposition she was 
a trusted member of the service. This lady knew nothing 
of Marie’s employment but she had promised to place 
the note in the girl’s hands as soon as she returned. 
When Marie was so long delayed by Joseph’s curiosity 
in the Lion Belge the lady had grown tited of waiting 
for her. Deciding to retire to bed she had placed the 
envelope with its precious contents in a conspicuous 
place in the hall so that Marie would be certain to see it 
when she entered the house. Marie was too preoccupied 
on her return to notice anything in the hall. She went 
to bed, leaving the message conspicuously displayed 
in the entrance hall. 

When the landlady was awakened by the police visit 
there flashed through her mind the missive which had 
been entrusted to her. Had Marie picked it up? 
Fearing it might have something to do with this 
unwelcome intrusion she was much concerned about 
its safety. The poor woman was too fine a patriot to 
wish to see one of her fellow-countrywomen fall into 
the hands of the police, she liked her boarders too well 
to remain inactive while they were in danger, and she 
was familiar enough with the police methods to suspect 
the note might be a “plant.” She resolved to destroy 
the note if given a chance. Of course, the instinct of 
self-preservation played an important part in this lady’s 
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rapid decision. If the note contained, as she feared, a 
code message to or from the Allied authorities the chances 
were a thousand to one that she would suffer for having 
given shelter to couriers. 

“Get into your kitchen and stay there,” ordered 
Joseph when he had entered the house and explained 
the authority he wielded. Displaying his weapon, he 
said: “‘See this? I will not hesitate to use it upon 
you if you make any attempt to communicate with 
anyone. Stay quietly in your kitchen and you have 
nothing to fear. My concern is not with you but with 
one of your boarders. Which is Charlotte Lemaron’s 
room ?” 

Joseph made the error of not leaving one of his men 
to watch her. As soon as she realised all the police were 
fully occupied with the business upstairs the lady stole 
quietly into her hall, looked to see whether Marie had 
found her note but seeing it just where she had left it, 
she took it back into the kitchen where she dropped 
it unread into the still burning stove. Freed of this 
terrible burden she was able to wait with greater 
confidence for the result of the search. 

Marie was wholly ignorant of the code message, her 
one fear after the search of the room had revealed 
nothing was for the knotted ribbon about her neck. 
If she were left alone for a few moments it would be 
possible to get rid of that evidence by swallowing the 
slip of paper, but there was little prospect of a private 
interlude. Finding nothing of interest, Joseph ordered 
all his men to retire from the bedroom to the kitchen 
and to send up the mistress of the house to act as 
chaperone. Joseph was not a bad fellow. He acted as 
well as he could under the circumstances and he restrained 
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his more brutal subordinates. He apologised to Marie 
for being compelled to remain in the room while she 
dressed, explaining that his chiefs had given him explicit 
instructions not to allow her out of his sight. He 
sincerely regretted the offence to her modesty, adding, 
as an afterthought, that she had brought it upon herself. 

“When this woman is in the room you must not 
speak to her,” he cautioned. “I am going to ask her 
some questions and you must not sign to her even. 
Anything you do will be seen, I warn you.” 

However, the brisk examination of the mistress 
brought nothing to light. She knew nothing about 
Louise or Marie. Being a wise woman she had suspected 
much but did not seek enlightenment. She was, however, 
loud in her praise of the arrested boarder, giving Marie 
an excellent character as a quiet, modest, and well- 
behaved young woman. Nothing was said about Alice 
Dubois. When Joseph was satisfied with the woman’s 
replies Marie was ready for the street. She was ordered 
to lead the way. 

“If I am going to prison can I not take my things 
with me ? ” she asked. 

* You will not need them,” Joseph answered, thereby 
giving the unfortunate girl the faint hope that she might 
be released after another interrogation. Certainly there 
was nothing in the night’s encounters that justified the 
belief the police would hold her. She had yielded 
nothing. But she did not know that Joseph had an 
excellent reason for leaving Marie’s things in the room, 
a reason that had nothing to do with their restoration 
to the prisoner. 

A large police car was waiting at the curb and when 
everyone had taken their place in it a dash was made for 
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Saint Gilles prison, which appears likely to rank in 
history with the Bastille and the Tower of London as 
having swallowed up many unfortunate prisoners who 
wrongly trusted in their rights as citizens or their duties 
as subjects. On the way to the prison Joseph continued 
his plea for Marie to confess her espionage activity. 
His tone was not unkindly. He readily admitted his 
failure to extract anything from the girl in the course 
of his night’s work, but, he said, the anonymous denunci-’ 
ation was sufficient to convince the police of her guilt. 
Sooner or later they would get substantial evidence and 
Marie was doomed. He counselled her to help them 
rather than to challenge their ability. Marie reminded 
the police agent that many denunciations had been 
proved to be groundless and malicious, but he maintained 
that in her case the authorities were satisfied they were 
onthe right track. He hinted there had been a confession 
but Marie discounted that because she was unaware of 
any arrest among the members of the service who knew 
her. They arrived at the prison without having achieved 
anything. 

As soon as Marie was alone in the prison cell she seized 
the first opportunity to swallow the piece of paper 
woven into the knot of ribbon and felt safer. It was 
the one piece of tangible evidence against her. This 
done she sat down to make a calm review of the situation, 
revolving in her mind the weak points in her story from 
which the police might derive an advantage. Without 
concrete evidence against her of communication with 
the enemy it seemed reasonably sure the German 
authorities would not proceed against her as a spy. 
She guessed their efforts to implicate her with espionage 
activity would be merciless and she must guard against 
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being trapped into admissions or falling into lures 
presented by fabricated evidence. She carefully reviewed 
the situation in her home. She was haunted by the 
fear that the police might exact reprisals upon her 
unfortunate parents but there was nothing in her home 
that could compromise them. Her codes and list of 
agents were hidden in the room she had engaged in 
Etaimpuis but so well hidden as to give a hope that 
‘they might foil the efforts of any searchers. In her 
reflections the girl had to admit there was evidence 
galore if only the police had the ill-fortune to know where 
it was to be found. There was a margin of the unknown 
which she could not take into account. Anything 
might happen in Brussels. 

Many things were happening there from which the 
police might have secured the evidence they sought. 
Early on the morning after her arrest, Albert called to 
receive an account of her experience on the night before 
and to give her two more code messages for transmission 
to Lille. Wholly unconscious of the trap into which 
he was walking the faithful fellow knocked at the door. 
It was opened by the youthful daughter of the house 
who forestalled any friendly greeting by indicating 
in vigorous pantomime the necessity for caution. A 
moment afterwards, Albert saw a man’s head projected 
over the banister and hastily concluded why he must 
proceed with caution. He plunged at once into an 
eloquent appeal for the payment of some entirely 
imaginary insurance premiums which he alleged were 
due. During the brief pauses in his speech the girl 
managed to convey to him a sketchy account of the 
misfortune that had befallen Marie Van Houtte and 
warned Albert that the police were still in the house. 
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When Albert had exhausted the possibilitics of his 
professional demands the girl rose to the occasion by 
making an angry retort before unceremoniously banging 
the door in his face... thus putting the finishing 
touch upon his characterisation of an insurance agent. 

Had the police submitted Albert to the same 
examination they bestowed upon less innocent visitors 
to the house that morning they would have been richly 
rewarded for their trouble. He was so confident of. 
handing over the two messages he carried that he had 
made no attempt to conceal them. They lay in a corner 
of his vest pocket, ready for any investigating finger. 
Instead of going to keep Marie company in Saint Gilles, 
as he should have done, he was allowed to walk sadly 
away to find another courier who must carry his messages 
and the evil news of Marie’s arrest. He found the courier 
and immediately after departed with all haste to intercept 
Louise so that she might be warned to avoid approaching 
her favourite shelter in Brussels. He met her at 
Norderwysk. 

Before resuming Louise’s personal story we must 
see how narrowly she escaped arrest from the investi- 
gation into Marie’s activities. It seems incredible that 
the police should fail to link the pair. 

After her arrest, Marie Van Houtte was denied all 
access to her belongings, simple though they were. 
The obtuse police agents had searched them with 
minute care but they withheld everything, probably 
from fear the girl might destroy something they had 
overlooked. Marie was not concerned for anything 
except her inability to obtain a change of linen. For 
some days all her belongings were permitted to remain 
undisturbed where she had left them. The police had 
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very cleverly introduced some very compromising 
material in the more obvious hiding-places, not with 
any intention of “planting ” it as evidence against the 
girl, but with the hope that a friend hearing of her 
predicament would come to search her things with the 
intention of removing any damaging evidence. Since 
the house was reported as dangerous no friend of Marie 
would approach it. The police later admitted through 
the indiscretion of one of their agents that they had 
hoped to incriminate the mistress of the house, but that 
lady was much too cautious to be caught by such a trick. 

Finally, after several days of isolation, Marie was 
summoned for examination. When she was led into 
the room she saw her poor belongings scattered upon a 
table. One of the objects which caught her eye was 
the red-leather case of her rosary. She pleaded for this 
to be restored to her. Even this solace to her internal 
peace was only granted after much discussion and the 
restoration made by an ill-mannered brute who was 
charged to give it her. He spoiled the effect of this 
little courtesy by throwing the case at her with the 
comment that spies ought not to have any concession 
made them. 

Marie threw herself eagerly upon this precious case, 
which had been thrown with such violence that it had 
fallen apart. Like her leader, Louise, Marie was a 
devout Catholic. Her faith went deeper than the 
conventional observance of religious form, and the 
recovery of her rosary, a gift from her parents, meant 
a great deal in the barren life of a prisoner. This we 
must say, but then admit that Marie’s concern over the 
worn leather case arose from a different source. When 
she was alone in her solitary cell, Marie glanced fearfully 
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within the lid of the case and what she saw there made 
her flesh break into a chilly perspiration. She saw what 
she longed, yet hardly dared hope to find. 

The excitement of the events succeeding her arrest 
had temporarily numbed Marie’s memory. She had 
gone over item after item of her service work to make 
certain no loose ends had been left exposed for the 
police searches. She had decided within her own mind 
exactly where everything was. Her codes and her 
lists of agents she had pictured lying snug within their 
hiding-place in her room at Etaimpuis, but the moment 
when she was led into the examination-room and had 
seen the scruffed leather case containing her chaplet 
lying there on the table, she had barely restrained a 
scream. A wave of recollection swept over her. She 
had hidden several sheets of closely-written code notes, 
the list of agents known to her, and the courier routes 
with their “ letter-boxes,” between the velvet lining 
and the outer cover of the leather case. The seizure of 
those documents would have resulted in the arrest of 
the principal leaders of the “ Alice Service’ with a 
resultant paralysis of their work. Not only would they 
have furnished the necessary evidence to punish those 
engaged in directing the conspiracy, but they would 
have provided the key to the code for communication 
with England. The harm their seizure might have 
caused was incalculable but now they lay secure in their 
hiding-place and Marie was so weak with the relief of 
their discovery that she sat motionless for a long time. 

The efforts at examining the prisoner were little better 
than a farce. The police had already a half-formed 
suspicion that Marie was the elusive Alice Dubois and 
at first they devoted all their attention to the attempted 
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proof of her identity. When their agent, Joseph, had 
hinted at a confession he was calling a duck a swan. 
As a matter of fact they had the frailest evidence against 
Marie. They were working upon the assertion of an 
agent provocateur, Alexandre, who had already proved 
himself no great asset to their work, he was too clumsy 
for such a delicate mission, and he had bungled more 
cases than this. Indeed, so badly did he impress his 
employers that before long they were treating Alexandre 
as a double-spy whom they accused of having sold out 
to the enemy. He did not have intelligence for this. 
The process in which he was eventually involved 
revealed a little of what was probably true. Alexandre 
seems to have been employed to bore into The Clans. 
One of their workers led him to another who, in turn, 
led to Marie. It was he who had pursued her on the 
last trip from Holland. How he arrived at the conclusion 
that she was Alice Dubois has never been explained but 
it is highly probable that he tried to magnify her 
importance in order to benefit himself. The reward 
he would reap for the arrest of Alice would, naturally, 
be higher than that for another ordinary spy. When 
the police were satisfied that Marie and Alice were not 
the same they treated Alexandre as an avowed opponent 
who had deliberately deceived them. He was arrested 
and tried as a spy. With nothing but the slenderest 
evidence to support their charge against the girl her 
case was transferred to Herr Goldschmidt of Polizeistelle 
“A,” a familiar figure in the sinister gallery of more 
objectionable German police types. His gross face, 
close-cropped hair, and thick spectacles were in the 
traditional style of the Prussian, his manners were 
abominable, judged by any standard. Among his 
duties was that of preparing cases for presentation to 
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the Courts Martial. Harsh, loud-voiced, domineering, 
relentless, Goldschmidt had no conception of justice. 
To him any tribunal with which he was associated was 
a court of punishment. Given an accused person, it was 
his function to make the case as grave as possible, to 
omit nothing in its aggrandisement, and he was so 
lacking in scruple that he discharged this function 
admirably. Nothing was below his condescension in 
achieving the purpose entrusted to him, no means was 
unworthy. Within his own lights he persecuted. For 
that reason, Goldschmidt has no defenders in modern 
Germany, but his name is remembered to-day in Brussels 
for the same reason that Cromwell’s is preserved in 
Ireland, its invocation serves as a curse. 

Goldschmidt never questioned his own _ ideas, 
moreover, he had the tenacity of a leech. When he 
failed to connect Marie Van Houtte with Alice Dubois 
in one direction he simply retraced his steps and tried 
another. He caused Alexandre to be arrested and from 
this bewildered individual extracted a confession which 
he flourished in the face of the accused girl as an induce- 
ment for her to make admissions, but all he got for his 
pains was a scornful repudiation and a defiant challenge 
to confront her with his discredited stool-pigeon. Most 
unfortunately for the police official Alexandre failed to 
pick Marie from a number of other prisoners exercising 
in the prison-yard. That sealed Alexandre’s doom. 
He was set down as a member of Marie’s band, an honour 
to which he was not entitled. 

Goldschmidt then abandoned this tack and tried a 
new one. He was inspired with the belief that Marie 
was not Alice Dubois but must be one of her assistants. 
For some occult reason he caused another round-up 
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of all the female members of the Dubois family in 
Brussels and made a selection of them for confrontation 
with his captive in the hope of surprising from one or 
the other some exclamation of pity or compassion which 
might be interpreted as a confession of guilty association. 
This complicated proceeding proved a dismal failure. 
Oddly enough, the real Alice Dubois was then in Brussels, 
but under her proper name. She was supposed to be a 
teacher of languages. 

The next effort of the police was extraordinary. 
Marie had failed to lead Herr Goldschmidt to the real 
Alice but suppose Alice could be drawn to her! While 
the girl was under arrest she had been isolated from 
communication with her friends. Goldschmidt 
recognised this to be a mistake. She should have been 
allowed to speak with anyone willing to talk to her, to 
write letters, and otherwise conduct the police to her 
associates. Now he proposed to restore to her the 
liberty to do all this . . . under certain conditions. 

On the morning when he proposed to put this scheme 
into execution he called for the prisoner. He was in 
his pleasantest mood. He joked with her. He rallied 
her upon her able defence. Marie was bewildered. She 
had stoically endured abuse, his shock tactics had failed 
to shake her constancy, his confidence had made no 
impression upon her. True, she had failed completely 
to meet his demands to prove her innocence but that 
only squared their account, for he had failed to produce 
any evidence of guilt. Marie was not an insensitive 
creature who could endure his intellectual bludgeoning 
without suffering from its consequences. She was 
pained by the man’s brutality. When her remorseless 
persecutor changed into the character of a smiling, suave 
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fellow, Marie conceived the foolish notion he had 
abandoned his efforts to prove her guilt. The interview 
left her in a state of pleasant anticipation that her release 
was near. She returned to her cell under this delusion 
and was contemplating the early restoration of her 
liberty when her old enemy Joseph suddenly appcated 
in her cell. 

** Put on your hat, we are going out,” he announced. 

“You mean I am free?” she cried, hopeful but still 
incredulous at such good fortune. 

“We are going for a walk,” was his non-commital 
answer. 

As the girl prepared herself for the street, Joseph 
explained what was expected of her. She was to walk 
up and down the Rue Neuve, Brussels’ main street, 
she was to enter all the prominent cafés, and she was 
free to greet any of her acquaintances whom she saw. 
Was she to be alone? Yes, with a secret agent, his hand 
on a pistol butt (he showed it to her) one pace behind her, 
and two others in reserve ready to pounce upon anyone 
who spoke to her. The Brussels police must have been 
the only men in the German secret service who were 
unaware that men and women of the other services 
did not stop and talk to each other in the open street, 
even when they were known to one another. Why, 
when Albert met Marie at the railroad station they did 
not exchange a single word for nearly an hour. They 
boarded the same street car, changed to another, left it 
at different stopping-places, and met in a public park 
when no one was in sight before exchanging their first 
word of greeting. 

It seems incredible that anyone could have had any 
expectation of success from this idiotic promenade 
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unless, at least, it had taken place before the news of 
Marie’s arrest had been spread throughout the service. 
Now that everyone knew she was in the hands of the 
police it was foredoomed to failure. Joseph knew it 
must be abortive. He had once seen the same idea 
worked out upon the irrepressible Albert during one of 
his many clashes with the police. Finding himself being 
dogged one day by the notorious Pinkhoff of the secret 
police, Albert made for a busy street where he surmised 
he would certainly meet some other police agent. On 
the way he passed more than one acquaintance whom 
Pinkhoff would gladly have known but Albert never 
opened his lips nor did he give the slightest sign of 
recognition. But meeting Joseph and another agent 
called Levy (it will be observed the secret police had 
no non-Aryan prejudices in those days) he greeted them 
with his blandest smile. 

“See this fellow following me?” asked Albert 
confidentially. ‘‘ Beware of him. That’s Pinkhoff, the 
dirtiest mouchard* the Boches have.” 

With this gratuitous advice he passed on his way. 
Joseph never forgot that insulting comment upon 
police methods. For that reason he had no relish for this 
morning’s work. 

Marie got no malicious satisfaction out of her parade 
through Brussels. The tragic pantomime went on for 
hours. Joseph began to show his distaste for their 
walk by showing an ugly nature. He was reasonable 
with his captives, often showing them indulgence, but 
that morning he was morose and irritable. When the 
crowd in the streets became too dense for safety he took 
the girl’s arm in a clasp so firm that she, who never 

* Mouchard—" dick,’’ detective. 
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begged for mercy, was obliged to cry out in protest. 
Joseph apologised but held on. 

“ They will think we are lovers,” he suggested with 
a mocking smile. 

Hour after hour the futile parade went on. Marie 
was ready to drop with fatigue. Never had the streets 
of Brussels been so uncharitable. The police agents 
were likewise weary long before Joseph abandoned the 
enterprise. No one but Goldschmidt seems to have 
expected any favourable result. As a matter of fact one 
important man in the “ Alice Service ” did pass Marie on 
that fateful walk, but he failed to see her. Instead he 
caught a glimpse of the two agents following her and, 
knowing their employment, lowered his head and passed 
on. It is morally certain he would have given no 
sign of recognition in the presence of those ill-omened 
guardians. 

Without reluctance, Joseph called a cab and took his 
drooping prisoner back to her cell. The German 
police are recommended to hold conversations with 
their victims when the latter are tired and hungry. 
Goldschmidt found this an excellent opportunity to 
examine Marie once more. He tried cajolery, threats, 
and curses but he found her adamantine in her resolution. 
Once he stirred her to fury. 

“You will not speak,” he roared at her in an excess of 
rage. ““ Very well, we'll see what you will do when we 
bring your parents here. They will rot in this jail 
beside you, infamous creature that you are.” 

“You would not be so cruel, you beast,” she hurled 
at him, but she was goaded to fury by this threat levelled 
at her innocent father and mother. 

“Cruel? You call me cruel? Wait until you stand 
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before a firing squad. Then you will wish you had 
grovelled before me, begging for my mercy.” 

“Mercy! You do not know what the word means. 
You are such a loathsome beast that injury to your 
father and mother could not bring pain to your heart, 
their memory means nothing to you or you could not 
make another suffer by such a threat.” 

Goldschmidt did not carry out his intention to arrest 
Marie’s parents although from what is known of the man 
he certainly would have done so had he believed any 
good would have come of it. He tried one more ruse, 
one that was worthy of his base nature. It was manifest 
from her pleas to have her rosary restored that Marie 
was a devout Catholic (if only he had possessed the wit 
to divine the cause of her agitation in imploring him 
to surrender that doubly precious chaplet!) and the 
police commissioner now proposed to attack her through 
her religion. He decided to employ a priest to extract a 
confession from her. This despicable ruse failed for 
two reasons: the first was Marie’s distrust of her 
jailers, she did not doubt they were capable of abusing 
the sacred office in order to gain their ends. For this 
reason she steadfastly declined to yield to the priest’s 
attempts to make her confess. The second reason was 
because Marie was devout. She revolted against a priest 
who carried the sacred elements loose in his trouser 
pockets ! 

Goldschmidt was defeated for the time being. He 
relinquished his examination and sent the girl to Antwerp. 

Here the whole sorry process was reopened. Fresh 
efforts were made to extract a confession that she had 
been engaged in espionage but not a single shred of 
evidence was produced. After the first day or two all 
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efforts to link her with this work were abandoned. 
Another confrontation with Alexandre proved a failure. 
The unhappy man stood up nobly under the most terrible 
abuse, during which he was almost strangled by one 
indignant policeman who became incensed with his 
flat denials that he had ever been associated with Marie. 

‘Please do not hurt the poor fellow,” pleaded the 
girl, when it seemed that the unhappy cause of her own 
misfortunes was about to be choked into insensibility. 

** So you are interested in his safety,” sneered her 
examiner. 

“No, I am merely disgusted by your brutality,” 
retorted Marie wearily. 

Thereafter, Marie’s case was referred to another 
commissioner. This man examined the evidence with 
more judicial mind. He began with the customary 
formula, the accusation that she was a spy and had 
better seek peace with the authorities by revealing the 
names of all her associates, but after reviewing the 
evidence and encountering nothing but the most stubborn 
denials of everything except an attempt to have a letter 
conveyed to Holland, he surrendered. After many 
days of unavailing effort he concluded one examination 
by admitting with singular amiability that Marie would 
probably escape with a sentence of three months’ imprison- 
ment for having aided prisoners to escape, of which she 
was accused by Alexandre. 

There had been no allusion in Antwerp to the “ Alice 
Service.” The commissioners at headquarters were 
apparently oblivious of her association with the organi- 
sation or disregarded as unsound all Goldschmidt’s 
efforts to link her with it. As the time went on Marie 
had been greatly worried by the fears that a search of 
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her room in Etaimpuis, given as her address on the card 
of identity she was carrying when arrested, might 
possibly have produced damaging evidence, but now 
her confidence rose steadily. If any search had been 
undertaken it must have proved a disappointment to 
the police, she thought. Had Marie known the police 
never took the trouble to search that room she would 
have been spared much mental anguish but, on the other 
hand, had she known to what purpose the room was now 
being applied her anxiety would have been materially 
increased. 

Now the prospect looked more hopeful. She left 
this interview with the commissioner with a light heart. 
Prisoners were not supplied with calendars, they do not 
observe the passing of time as the outside world does, 
but Marie calculated that she must have been in prison 
for nearly three months and that must be taken into 
consideration in disposing of her case. It could only 
be a matter of days, or weeks at the utmost, before she 
was restored to her parents, to her friends, and, after a 
discreet lapse of time, to her work for the service. A 
great burden was raised from her heart. 

Later that day Marie was summoned from her cell 
for another interview. She feared these encounters 
less now but this time she was not faced with the more 
amiable commissioner. His predecessor had resumed 
the case and Marie observed there was an ugly look in 
his eyes. He began with the usual questions but soon 
opened new ground. He began to ask questions about 
Louise de Bettignies. To these, Marie returned plain 
denials that she knew anyone of the name. Then the 
German unrolled the paper from a large mounted 
photograph which he held before her eyes. 
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“Do you know who this is ? ” he asked casually. 

Marie regarded the photograph without a tremor. 
In a steady voice she answered : 

“No, I do not know the young woman.” 

The police commissioner was not impressed with the 
denial. 

“You are a liar,” he said venomously. ‘“‘ You come 
out of the same box as that creature. You are a spy ! 
We know it. To-night you are going back to Brussels 
where they know more about this woman and where 
they will soon have the truth out of you both. 
Then... .” 

Gone was her confidence, her hope of liberty vanished. 
The portrait she had been asked to identify was that of 
Louise. She made the return journey to Brussels filled 
with dire foreboding. 

When the faithful Albert met Louise at Norderwysk 
to break the news of Marie’s arrest it seemed that the 
premonitions of disaster which had assailed Louise in 
Le Touquet were amply fulfilled. This loss was a shrewd 
blow. It was not only that Louise had to deplore the 
loss of a valuable associate, the severity of the mischance 
lay in the adversity of her dearest friend. The two girls 
had come to mean much to each other during their 
period of co-operation, for there is no friendship to 
equal that forged in the fires of a common danger. 

Louise endured many hours of bleak reflection over 
this reverse. Without the aid of her courageous right 
hand the prospect of further success seemed more than 
ever remote, but the realisation of her responsibility 
toward the other members of the service aroused in her 
the will to persevere. She never suspected for a moment 
that the police would succeed in extracting any admission 
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from her friend which might jeopardise anyone else 
but it was obvious there had been a betrayal. Others 
might be implicated. Albert was ordered to continue 
his journey to Holland and to remain there until recalled. 
His was a companionship too dangerous to be courted. 
Everyone who had been close to Marie during the past 
few weeks was ordered to desist from all espionage 
activity and to avoid all intercourse, even of a social 
nature, with those remaining active. Otherwise the 
work went on. 

Nothing illustrates the grim determination of this girl 
so well as the fearless manner in which she continued 
her work under the shadow of the menace encompassing 
her. Instead of relaxing her own efforts Louise inspired 
confidence in others by cheerfully doing more work 
than ever. It needed untold courage. This was the 
time when the German police were taking many betrayed 
secret agents under observation and some of these, 
finding themselves being watched, withdrew from all 
activity, thus reducing still further the number of 
available agents. In the face of this apparent police 
vigilance, Louise’s friends implored her to act with more 
prudence, to forgo the malicious pleasure she derived 
from openly mocking the authorities when she came in 
conflict with them, but above all, they begged her to 
remain quietly at home until this difficult situation had 
resolved itself. 

Louise’s replies were characteristic. She retorted by 
quoting her chief’s words regarding the necessity of 
everyone remaining steadfastly at their posts when the 
danger was at its height. In the last weeks of September 
a great wave of optimism swept over the expectant 
people and served to give conviction to her obstinate 
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refusal to retire before the danger. In a tumult of 
murderous gunfire the tide of British soldiers flowed 
into Loos, into the chalk-pits of Hulluch, into the 
Hohenzollern Redout itself. That tide was to ebb 
somewhat during the next few days, but while the troops 
were lashed with shrapnel and high explosive tore 
through them, the people of Lille could hear the roar of 
the guns. Hope of deliverance ran high, while the battle 
swirled about their gates. That tragic undertone of war 
was a powerful reinforcement to Louise’s brave words. 
So long as men were streaming over those desolate fields 
of death no argument could persuade her or those near 
her to abate their activity. 

Courage alone does not suffice in secret service work. 
It must be accompanied by cunning, and it must be 
admitted that Louise began to suffer serious lapses in 
this respect. She was guilty of a reckless disregard 
for caution which ought to have been fatal to her but 
was not. Older, and sadder withal, in the work Louise 
ought to have avoided all Marie Van Houtte’s retreats. 
None of the members of the service should have been 
permitted to set foot in them, least of all Louise. The 
‘room in Etaimpuis used by Marie as headquarters 
should have been visited once for the purpose of 
destroying all its contents that were compromising 
(and there were plenty), after that it ought never to have 
been approached. 

Instead, Louise yielded thus far to the remonstrances 
of her friends by removing all trace of her work from 
her home in the Rue d’Isly but she took it to Marie’s 
former room. This was foolhardy in the extreme. 
Marie had given the room as her residence for entry 
on her identity card, it was the most natural thing in the 
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world for the police to come there in search of evidence 
against their captive. The results would have been 
disastrous if they had come upon the hidden material 
left by the first occupant but when Louise moved all 
her codes, her lists of agents, and other confidential 
material into the place she was paving the way for a 
tragedy of the first magnitude. She had no conception 
of the frail thread of distrust which preserved her and 
the entire service from destruction. 

It was a wise step to sterilise her own home against 
the risk of a sudden descent by the police but the fact 
that nothing came of this foolish move to Etaimpuis 
does not justify it. The saving grace was a thing Louise 
knew nothing whatever about nor had she any reason to 
count upon its existence. This was the bitter feud 
raging between the military police in the forward areas 
(under military control) and those in Belgium under 
Maria Lesser. Louise had no means of learning that 
bitter recriminations were passing between them, creating 
an atmosphere that made co-operation impossible. 
Espionage in the Lille area was a matter for the military 
authorities, but those responsible for checking it laid the 
whole blame for its existence squarely upon the 
inefficiency of Maria Lesser’s arrangements for closing 
the frontier to the couriers. Make the frontier 
impassable, they said, and the espionage will die naturally. 
To which the fearless lady in Antwerp coolly retorted 
she was not responsible for espionage conducted under 
the noses of the military police. If they were unequal 
to their task of dealing with it she was willing to take 
over the work. 

Louise did not know the police in Belgium had actually 
requested their military colleagues to search the room 
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in Etaimpuis but the latter were so apathetic they failed 
to take any action. 

It was suspected by the British that there was jealousy 
in the German service but it was not definitely known 
that genuine antagonism existed. It has since been 
revealed that the Military Intelligence branch disregarded 
the information collected by their naval colleagues and 
that the sailors looked upon the soldiers as misguided 
and misinformed amateurs. The only occasions upon 
which the two branches took common cause was in their 
united opposition to all the labours of the Personal 
Corps who were keeping the Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister informed. It was enough to have the services 
thus divided but the strife went deeper, it ate its corrosive 
way into relations between the smaller units until it 
attacked the relations between individuals. 

Although to outward appearance nothing seemed to 
have changed in the operation of the “ Alice Service,” 
it maintained its functions only after many internal 
changes. By re-shuffling the duties of its members 
Louise hoped to throw the police off the trail of those 
agents whom they were watching. The ruse had a 
reassuring effect because Marie’s arrest was not followed 
by any others. She was alone in her misfortune. In 
order to safeguard her couriers, Louise undertook much 
more of the work herself. After her return from France 
she made several speedy trips over the frontier. A 
companion who escorted her upon one of these last 
journeys recalled her gaiety when approaching home. 
Even an unexpected encounter at night in the street 
with an officer’s patrol failed to dampen her high spirits. 
But one can see how careful she was becoming. She 
avoided making solitary journeys, insisting always upon 
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having companions since such a practice was alien to 
secret service traditions and therefore likely to allay 
suspicion. She no longer visited her associates in 
daylight and even after dark preferred to enter houses 
by the most circuitous routes, which often led her to pass 
through a house in one street in order to enter the back- 
door of a house on another. Messages and reports 
reached her only after passing through several hands. 
She began to insist upon having legitimate auth- 
ority to travel on her trips toward the frontier. 
Her final dispatch on the Loos situation was in 
preparation when she demanded of a friend to secure 
for her a passport to reach Tournai (where she could 
take the train to Brussels) and a companion who knew 
nothing about her occupation. This friend was a M. 
Lamotte, who had been of great assistance to her in 
many ways and upon whom she had come to depend 
implicitly. 

All the material for the dispatch had been sent to 
Geyter for coding. He was to give it to Lamotte who 
was to drive out in the direction of Tournai with the 
unknown companion and pick up Louise on the way. 
Everything was most carefully planned to her satisfaction. 
For a few days Louise could relax. She spent these 
last days among friends who were unusually devoted 
to her and most solicitous for her welfare. It was a 
time of unalloyed enjoyment so far as that was possible 
under the conditions of life in their enslaved city. 

Lamotte carried out his instructions. As companion 
for the journey he chose a young friend of his daughter, 
a Mdlle. Le Frangois; he secured a good passport 
authorising Mdlle. Seynaeve to travel as far as Tournai 
in order to attend the first communion of her niece ; 
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and he received the code message from Geyter, which 
he slipped into the lining of his hat. Everything was 
according to plan, except that he had a passport for only 
one person instead of two, but this presented no special 
difficulty since the members of the service frequently 
travelled under such disadvantages and Louise was sure 
to be equal to this occasion. 

It was a chilly morning with unmistakable signs of rain 
to fall later when Lamotte set out with the blameless 
young Le Frangois girl. There were many people on 
the road, soldiers as well as civilians, and the white-beet 
crop was being harvested from the chilled earth, the 
stooping figures of those working upon the roots 
showing like spectres in the mist. But the artless girl 
and her older companion chatted gaily enough as 
Lamotte’s trotting pony sped on the way. They had 
left behind the headquarters of the detested Frog at 
Herzeaux and were exchanging comments upon that 
unpopular lady’s character when Lamotte espied a 
familiar figure by the roadside. Although he had said 
nothing to his young companion of an expected third 
member of their party he had been watching for Louise 
among the numerous passers-by. The young woman 
signalled him to stop and, as if they had been 
complete strangers, asked if he would assist her on the. 
way. 

“ How far are you going ? ” asked Lamotte. 

“To Tournai,” she replied. 

“All right, jump up. We are going there, too,” he 
assented, none too graciously. 

The young girl made room for the stranger on the 
seat at her side and began to engage the newcomer in 
conversation, from which she learned she was a 
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dressmaker going to Tournaiinsearchof work. Sudden- 
ly with a little cry of alarm the newcomer exclaimed : 

“T have forgotten my passport, whatever shall I do ? 
The police will not let me pass.” 

This was Lamotte’s cue. He was supposed to respond 
with the helpful suggestion that he chanced to have one, 
fortunately made out in the name of a lady who had 
been prevented from making use of it, she might make 
use of that. Instead, he remained obstinately silent with 
averted eyes. His young companion had been much 
touched by the strange girl’s story of being without work 
for so long and her joyful anticipation of securing 
employment in Tournai. Since Mdlle. Le Francois was 
going to Tournai merely to pass the time among its 
shops her good nature was equal to the occasion. 

“* See, mademoiselle, you may have my passport,”’ she 
generously volunteered. “ There is no reason why I 
should use it but you must not lose this opportunity. 
When we arrive at the barrier I shall not try to pass, I 
shall go back home.” 

“No, no. You are very good but I could not deprive 
you of the anticipated pleasure of your journey,” said 
the other glancing significantly at Lamotte, who 
continued to keep his gaze fixed between his pony’s eats. 

“You deprive me of nothing by taking my passport,” 
the innocent girl declared earnestly. ‘‘ While by refusing 
it you rob me of the privilege of helping you.” 

Since Lamotte made no suggestion to relieve the 
Situation, Louise said cheerfully : 

“* We can both use yours if you are willing to lend it 
tome. I know how it can be done.” 

Louise explained her system to the delighted girl. It 
was one which had often been employed by the agents 
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of her service when there was a shortage of passports 
and Lamotte spoke approvingly in support. The girl 
was charmed at the prospect of engaging in the adventure 
with the police, she knew so little of its reality that the 
light-hearted way in which Louise spoke convinced her 
it would be little more serious than a well-pointed joke. 
Nevertheless, Louise herself was uneasy because the 
police post at Froyennes, which they were approaching, 
was the hardest of all on the road to pass. It was the 
boundary between the two German zones and had 
become increasingly difficult as the sentries improved 
their methods or gathered experience with the daily 
conflicts at the barrier. Louise had not wished to trick 
the guard, she had expected Lamotte to provide her with 
a legitimate pass, but when that gentleman removed 
his hat, withdrew the code message, and passed it to her 
without comment, she knew the one passport must 
serve a double purpose. She asked to see it that she 
might learn the story to be told if she were questioned. 
While listening to the recital of the story, Louise twisted 
the scrap of paper into small compass, bent it around her 
finger, and covered it with the heavy signet ring that 
Marie Van Houtte had more than once begged her to 
discard because it bore the Bettignies coat-of-arms and 
was not in keeping with the character Louise was playing. 

If Louise was disquieted she displayed nothing but a 
calm confidence to her two companions, continuing to 
talk gaily until the time to dismount at the entrance to 
Froyennes. The control-post was located at an inn 
beneath the sign of the Canon d’or* but some fifty yards 

* A marble plaque has now been affixed to this building to com- 
memorate the event here related; the inscription concludes 


with the pious hope that Louise’s example may lead others to 
the higher life which was her aim. 
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before reaching it was another inn at which travellers 
usually paid a call before presenting themselves at the 
barrier. Here were gathered a crowd of business men 
conducting a kind of curb market in local produce, a 
knot of soldiers off duty, a group of idlers hoping that 
something to disturb the tranquillity of the neighbourhood 
might happen at the post, and, invariably, a swarm of 
noisy children attracted by the stir. The public rooms 
buzzed with talk, but one subject much inthe mind of 
the travellers was never mentioned there : how to cheat 
the police waiting down the street. There were far too 
many police spies with their notoriously long ears 
gathered around the friendly warmth of the stove. 
The secret agents seeking to pass the barrier knew this 
to be no place for the exchange of confidences. Louise 
always avoided the interior. 

On this particular occasion she was careful to avoid 
displaying herself before the crowd of idlers, all of 
whom had been driven indoors by a fine drizzle of rain 
that had been threatening all morning. Louise looked 
about her and seeing a small boy whose features were 
familiar she beckoned him to follow her. They had a 
whispered conversation behind the shelter of a house 
which hid them from sight of the busy inn. The little 
fellow was remarkably intelligent, he also knew the part 
he was cast to play from having performed it many 
times in the past few months. Lamotte was busy with 
the needs of his pony. Mdlle. Le Francois went confi- 
dently forward to the police post to present the sole 
passport at the barrier. The small boy was going on an 
errand to the baker’s, a few doors beyond the barrier, 
and Louise was trying to keep an eye on all three. The 
sentry examined the passport offered for his approval, 
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saw the official stamp affixed to it and, without reading 
the text, waved the girl on. 

The small boy who came next was too well known to 
need examination and he was below the age at which 
passports were required. He and the sentry laughingly 
engaged in a mock battle before he scampered past on 
his errand. 

Oddly enough, Mdlle. Le Francois called at the baker’s, 
too, while the small boy was still there. She swiftly 
passed him a folded paper which he tucked safely into 
some mysterious recess in his blouse. Then the girl 
went slowly on her way under the trees now dripping 
under the deluge of fine rain, while the small boy began 
a strategic movement designed to get him past the 
sentry with a packet of cakes clutched tightly under his 
small arm. He laughed shrilly as the good-natured 
German sentry pretended to make an attack upon his 
precious bundle. They both derived no little enjoyment 
from their play. 

The little fellow knew exactly where to find Louise. 
Behind her convenient corner he handed her the folded 
paper received from Mdlle. Le Francois and took in 
exchange a piece of money and a warm embrace. The 
cakes were sheer profit. 

It was now Louise’s turn to present herself at the 
barrier. The sentry accepted the passport, glanced at its 
stamp, and for the second time within an hour gave 
authority for the false Mdlle. Seynaeve to go on her way 
to attend the first communion of her niece. The whole 
thing was delightfully easy and apparently absurdly safe. 

A few hundred yards down the road Louise found 
the other girl waiting for her. It was the latter’s first 
adventure in the art of deceiving the enemy sentries and 
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she found it so unbelievably simple, a rather gladdening 
experience for the heart of adventurous youth, that she 
could not repress her laughter. There is something 
about the mirth of innocence that makes it contagious. 
Louise joined in the merriment. That happy sound 
was rately heard where civilians gathered during the 
war in Belgium and it sounded strange indeed beneath 
those dripping trees on a cheerless October day. Mirth 
was so unaccustomed that its sound aroused the suspicion 
of two men who chanced to be passing the two laughing 
girls. One of them stopped: 

““ What are you laughing at ? ” he demanded roughly, 
planting himself before the girls. 

The younger girl shrank back in fright. She was 
not used to these gruff manners. Louise bristled with 
anger at the tone. Neither answered. 

“You have just passed the barrier, haven’t you P ” 
demanded the man in the same rough voice. 

“Yes,” Louise grudgingly admitted, recognising 
with whom she had to deal. 

“Then show me your papers.” 

“But they have just been inspected by the sentry,” 
she protested. ‘“‘ He was quite satisfied with them.” 

* Well, I’m not until I have seen them. Out with 
them |” 

“What right have you to order me to produce my 
papers,” cried Louise indignantly, fighting for time to 
find some excuse that might extricate them from this 
desperate predicament. 

* Pll show you what authority I have,” declared the 
angry man, displaying his police badge. ‘“ Authority 
of the German police. If you want to be taught a lesson 
you have come to the right teacher. I have already 
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taught a few of your kind some things they did 
not know.” | 

He snatched their cards and looked at them carefully. 

“Both French, ehr Then where are your 
passports ? ” 

As Louise had used it last she was still in possession 
of their sole document. She produced it while the poor 
Mdlle. Le Francois searched with trembling fingers in 
her bag for an imaginary paper but, taken completely 
unawares, it was a situation beyond her powers. With 
no better fortune Louise, who was amazingly cool, called 
upon her experience derived from numerous similar 
encounters. As us’.al she had a substantial bribe ready 
in a match-box which she allowed to slip from her 
fingers to the ground. The box fell with the anticipated 
audible clink of an offered bribe but its eloquent appeal 
fell on deaf ears. With the utmost gravity the one agent 
who had remained silent all the time picked up the box 
and without glancing at its contents returned it to Louise 
as though he did not understand the significance of the 
action. When this failed to produce effect Louise could 
do no more than submit to arrest and search. 

Louise’s thoughts as she was being led back to the 
guard-room have never been recorded but there were 
eye-witnesses who have described her as cool and 
collected, remonstrating with the police for their 
unnecessary roughness to the unhappy girl who had been 
drawn unwittingly into this misfortune. It was her 
first conflict with the police and the conditions might have 
been more favourable. Louise, with a score or more 
victories over the police, was imperturbable. 

Some of her more sentimental supporters have seen 
in this episode the girl’s fatalistic acceptance of defeat, 
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her meek submission to the police as symbolic of her 
realisation that her feet were treading the first reluctant 
steps of her Via Dolorosa. She had fought her fight, 
they say, the rest lay with God. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. Louise fought every inch of the way. True 
it was no longer the savage, free-hitting Louise of the 
street brawls with astonished soldiers taken by surprise 
at hearing themselves picturesquely described in their 
own language, but it was none the less a characteristic 
Louise who fought back at the police. Her first and 
cardinal duty was to save the now terrified but innocent 
girl from the consequences of their folly. All her 
efforts were directed to that end ; until it was achieved she 
took no reckoning of her own position, and for that 
reason she remained cool and reasoning. 

There was no reason for despair. The offence with 
which she would be charged, the abuse of a passport, 
was not a tragic affair. It would doubtless result in 
having to pass several weeks in jail if she were severely 
judged or in a fine if the tribunal was disposed to be 
merciful. In any case the service need not languish 
for there were already substitutes appointed ready to 
carry on the work should any misfortune overtake Louise. 
Of course, there were risks. She was carrying a code 
message that might be revealed in a search and which 
would certainly send her before a firing squad, but she 
was so far from being afraid of this being discovered 
that she made no effort to get rid of the damaging slip 
of paper. While walking with her guards on the street 
she had only to give the ring a twist in order to release 
the paper. No one would have observed the act and 
none would have observed the screw of tightly-rolled 
paper lying on the footpath. The greatest danger lay 
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in her travelling-bag which Lamotte had pushed under 
the seat of his vehicle before starting out. Louise had 
some valuable papers among her clothes. The papers 
were cleverly hidden, but if a painstaking search were 
made it was quite possible that they might be disclosed. 
Next to securing the release of the other girl, Louise’s 
main preoccupation was to divert attention from that 
bag. 

Back at the Canon d’or there was very little attention 
given to the prisoners, the two detectives who had made 
the arrest merely charging them with having passed 
the barrier with the aid of a single passport. Nota word 
was said about espionage. The sergeant waved them 
aside with the bricf comment that he would inform 
headquarters and telephoned to Tournai for instructions. 
By chance one of the hangers-on about the place seeing 
the two girls brought in informed the detectives that the 
two girls had arrived at Froyennes with a man who was 
now in the inn down the street attending to some 
business. They went down to the inn on the French 
side of the barrier and presently returned with Lamotte. 

As a matter of precaution the three prisoners were kept 
separate to prevent them communicating. The inn, no 
longer dispensing rest and refreshment to travellers, 
had not been stripped of its furniture or fittings. The 
room into which Lamotte and the younger girl were 
taken was utilised by the guards for their domestic 
arrangements. Several men sat about smoking and 
talking, one big fellow, stripped to the waist was 
performing his ablutions at a tin pail set in the middle 
of the room. While idly soaping his hands he watched 
Lamotte being placed at one side of the room and the 
frightened Le Francois girl being sent to another side, 
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with instructions not to move from where the guards 
placed them. There being no place for Louise in this 
already overcrowded room, she was taken into a back 
room communicating with the other by a glass-panelled 
door. 

The German soldier delayed his washing long enough 
to make a leisurely survey of Mdlle. Le Francois, evidently 
finding her youthful beauty much to his liking, for he 
eyed her approvingly. Having satisfied himself with 
the picture she made, the man at the tin tub decided to 
compare her with the other female prisoner whom he 
could see through the glass panel of the communicating 
door. As he turned his eyes in that direction he gave a 
startled exclamation. 

“That girl is a spy,” he cried excitedly. “‘ She has 
just swallowed something.” 

He had just been in time to see Louise raise her hand 
to her lips, gnaw at something, and swallow it. By 
the time the two detectives rushed into the room the 
code message was down her gullet. She had decided 
not to take any chances. 

The three prisoners were left alone until a senior 
officer arrived from Tournai to make a correct 
examination. A good deal that is unpleasant has been 
said, as the truth required, about the Germans who had 
to carry out this exceedingly difficult task of policing 
Belgium, but the man summoned from Tournai was 
an exception. Herr Rotselaer was a Jew who had lived 
and worked in Antwerp for many years before the war. 
He is generally supposed to have been part of the 
German secret service during that time. He was now 
in charge of police headquarters in Tournai. Although 
he seems to have been quite as successful as his brethren 
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his methods were noticeably different. He was too small 
to suit the truculent, domineering, swashbuckling 
harshness which the other men adopted so he substituted 
a mild, almost gentle, manner that made him infinitely 
more dangerous because it inspired a confidence in his 
prisoners to which they were not entitled. He was 
an excellent police officer and, although the nature of 
his work ensured he could never be popular, at least he 
did not acquire the evil reputation achieved by so many 
of his colleagues in performing the same work. 

Summoned to Froyennes to examine the three captives 
he arrived with speed and he brought a passenger whose 
appearance smote Louise with a fresh access of fear— 
The Frog. By the most unfortunate mischance this 
woman had been performing some duty in Tournai and 
Herr Rotselaer had given her a lift on the way back. 
Once again this ill-omened creature gurgled with delight 
at the sight of Louise in trouble but this time she was to 
prove a friend in need. 

One can almost imagine the fiendish joy with which 
she threw herself into the search of the two girls while 
Rotselaer busied himself with Lamotte. It may have 
been the presence of her senior which inspired the 
frenzy which seized her as she ordered the younger girl 
to undress, although she was never remarkable for 
delicacy of thought or action. The command to undress 
in the midst of a roomful of idle soldiers was too much 
for the already overstrung girl. She fainted. By this 
display of weakness she escaped much of the rough- 
handling to which The Frog’s captives were usually 
submitted, for Rotselaer interfered in her behalf and some 
of the soldiers were genuinely concerned about the 
miserable girl. 
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The stories told by the three prisoners coincided in 
every detail. Lamotte and the girl had driven out with 
passports and on the way had been halted by the other 
young woman who described herself as Alice Dubois, 
a dressmaker in search of work in Tournai, but without 
a passport. With a grudging admission that she could 
recognise Louise anywhere under that description The 
Frog unintentionally corroborated the story but she 
robbed Rotsclaer of the opportunity to secure the 
evidence he nceded to convict Louise. He accepted his 
assistant’s word and released Lamotte and the poor 
young girl, advising them to return home and meditate 
upon the error of their ways. For once in his active 
career the patriotic Lamotte was willing, with all his 
heart, to obey the advice of the German police. It was 
impossible for him to get rid quick enough of that 
incriminating bag tucked away under the seat of his 
voiture. As he urged his pony homeward he carried 
away the very evidence Rotselaer was seeking. 

Louise was left alone to face her accusers. 

When Rotselaer heard Louise denounced as a spy because 
she had been seen to swallow something he ordered The 
Frog to spare nothing in her search. She obeyed. 
Stark naked behind the glass-panelled door in the little 
back room, Louise was submitted to a search that 
omitted nothing. Every inch of her clothing was 
examined with microscopic care but nothing was brought 
to light. The only evidence to be discovered was now 
in her stomach and Rotselaer was prepared to recover 
that. 

As soon as The Frog abandoned her unprofitable 
search, her chief gave her some whispered instructions 
which she proceeded to carry out while he undertook 
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the examination of the captive. He demanded an 
explanation of her identity, having found two cards in 
her bag, that of Alice Dubois of Neuve Eglise and that 
of Louise de Bettignies of Lille. With a careless shrug 
of her shoulders Louise said he might make his own 
selection, she was indifferent after everyone had tried 
to persuade him that she was Alice Dubois. Since this 
was supported by his assistant, Rotselaer accepted the 
Alice Dubois identity. He began to question her upon 
her employment. Who had she worked for? Louise 
replied that she had been employed by the Geyters, 
relying upon those proved friends to support her claim. 

This reply is important, one might almost say Louise’s 
reputation for discretion hangs upon it. 

Many well-intentioned people have supposed that 
Louise had broken down under her ordeal when she 
betrayed acquaintance with such loyal friends, she has 
been roundly accused of having exposed these good 
people to the Germans. This is nonsense, as we shall 
see Louise did not betray her friends. 

Louise might have insisted upon answering under her 
own name, confident that a search of the house in the 
Rue D’Isly would reveal nothing, but the untimely 
appearance of The Frog made it imperative, once a 
choice had to be made, to encourage belief in her identity 
as Alice Dubois. Her story, so far as it went, was 
convincing enough to have withstood repeated test, 
The Frog was a reluctant witness that it had been 
uniformly consistent. Rotselaer was vaguely conscious 
of a spy operating under that name and he was striving 
to establish a connection between the two. He had that 
valuable quality of a police officer, the ability to analyse 
his opponent’s mind, and he had the mathematical mind 
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of his race without that chink in the Jew’s armour, a 
tendency toward emotionalism. These two qualities 
ate the fundamentals of a good detective. In his verbal 
fencing with Louise he discovered that his antagonist 
was a woman of culture far beyond that of a village 
dressmaker. Therefore he was perfectly justified when 
he said : 

‘Your acts are those of a spy, your conduct is that of 
a spy. Unless you can furnish me with conclusive 
evidence to the contrary I am going to treat you as an 
enemy agent. Tell me this and tell the plain truth.. ..” 
and with infinite patience, supplemented by a practical 
knowledge of a secret agent’s work, he began to examine 
her upon espionage methods. He got nothing out of 
her but flat denials and a stubborn refusal to make any 
admissions. Having failed to shake her story, he changed 
his tactics. 

* All right, I still believe you are an enemy agent,” 
he said, with good-humoured persistence. ‘“‘ For the 
moment I lack the means of proving it. Let us take the 
next step in proving your innocence. You maintain 
you are a dressmaker. Tell me someone for whom you 
have worked, I will investigate your claim and if it is 
substantiated we have no alternative but to admit we are 
beaten. Now then, give me full particulars.” 

Under the circumstances what could Louise do? 
Give false names? That would have been sheer folly 
with this man who had promised to investigate. 

Give correct names? Therein lay Louise’s one 
chance of salvation. She might give the name of an 
intelligent friend, one quick-witted enough to grasp the 
situation, and by lying to the extent of acknowledging 
that Louise had worked for her would secure the girl’s 
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claim to be a dressmaker. Louise conjectured that 
Lamotte would spread the news of her arrest among 
her nearest friends, guessed he would outline the story 
she was telling the police, and thus forewarned it was 
highly probable that a friend would rise to the occasion. 

Louise repeated the name of Mme. Geyter as a former 
employer. She could have made no better choice. Here 
was a friend loyal to a fault, highly intelligent, quick in 
comprehension. She would be among the first to learn 
of Louise’s capture. If Mme. Geyter corroborated the 
story Louise would certainly suffer conviction for the 
abuse of official papers but she would be spared from the 
graver accusation of spying. Unhappily it was in 
giving this reference to her friend that she brought 
upon herself the charge of betraying her associates. 

When she had given Rotselaer this information the 
police commissioner signed to The Frog. She had been 
watching the proceeding while attending to a pot 
heating on the stove. On receiving her chief’s signal 
she poured the contents of this pot into a glass (which 
had last been used for washing his teeth by the now 
completely dressed German soldier who had denounced 
Louise) and approached the prisoner, the picture of 
matronly solicitude. 

“Poor child, you must be completely worn out. 
And cold. Here is a warm drink to refresh you,” she 
said in an ingratiating tone. 

Louise innocently replied she was neither cold nor 
thirsty. 

“Come, drink this. It will do you good,” urged the 
woman, who might have added that Louise was going 
to drink the foul concoction whether she liked or not. 

* Drink it yourself,” was the ungracious rejoinder. 
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For a long moment the two women regarded each 
other belligerently. They knew it was war, open and 
merciless, between them. 

“ Drink it and stop this nonsense,” snapped Rotselaer, 
stepping between them. 

With a quick movement of her hand Louise scattered 
the contents of the glass over the floor of the room. 

“IT dislike mustard and milk,” she said shortly, while 
the others murmured angrily at her action. 

Rotselaer wasted no time in reproaches. He had 
hoped that Louise might be induced to swallow the 
emetic and would disgorge the paper she was presumed 
to have swallowed before his arrival. He was determined 
to recover this evidence. A soldier was dispatched to 
bring the local pharmacist. In a few minutes the man 
of science arrived, brisk, alert, and intelligent. While 
Rotselaer explained what was required of him the 
pharmacist gave a quick glance at the dejected prisoner 
upon whom he was to practise his arts. He nodded his 
head, he understood the case exactly. Assuring the 
police commissioner there were better emetics than a 
mixture of mustard and warm milk he promised to 
return in a few minutes with a more palatable mixture 
which he thought he might persuade Louise to drink 
by practising a little deception. 

“It may take a little while to have effect,”’ he warned 
the police, “but it will produce the necessary result. 
You will see.”’ 

The pharmacist was a man of expedition. When he 
returned with the mixture in a glass, Rotselaer was 
consulting with the sergeant for the placing of Louise 
in the local jail, but he broke off his talk to watch the 
pharmacist administer the drink. He expertly stirred the 
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mixture under the gaze of a score of watchful eyes 
while persuading the girl she was in need of a restorative. 
Louise took the tumbler and drank gratefully. 

Herr Rotselaer was unfortunate in the choice of his 
agents. The man he had chosen to administer the 
emetic failed him lamentably because he happened to be 
one of Louise’s truest friends and most loyal assistants. 
The supposed emetic was exactly what he described it 
to be, an excellent restorative with no other effect. 

Her examination concluded for the time being, Louise 
was thrust into the local jail, Unknown to her, Rotselaer 
sped off to Mouscron where he called upon the Geyters 
and pursued other enquiries in the neighbourhood. 
He said nothing to his prisoner about this journey but 
next day he came to her cell to inform her he was going 
to take her for a confrontation with her alleged former 
employer. I have stated without equivocation so many 
failings of the German police that I am glad to place 
on record this man’s redeeming features. Recognising 
it was going to be a chilly ride for the prisoner he 
provided Louise with a heavy cloak to protect her from 
the night air. This cloak had a history that was not quite 
ended but it would be no concern to this story had not 
a human police officer had a spark of compassion. I 
wish it might be possible to offer further apologies for 
Herr Rotselaer but I am afraid the remainder of his 
night’s work is inexcusable. 

For reinforcement, Rotselaer brought along the 
Kreischef, the general in charge of the local administration, 
and two armed guards, an ominous sign. Louise was 
neither forlorn nor resigned. She had slept well, buoyed 
up by faith in Mme. Geyter. Arrived at the house, 
Louise was thrust forward to face the husband and wife. 
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“Do you know this girl?” asked the police officer, 
without preliminaries. 

Both shook their heads. They regretted, but they 
did not know her. 

The inflexible law of her own devising crushed the 
last faint ray of hope. 

“ Even if I appeal to you for help you must deny you 
know me,” she had impressed upon her workers when 
explaining the system of isolation. 

Mme. Geyter was in no sense blameworthy. She 
was merely carrying out Louise’s own instructions. 
She had no means of knowing how she might be involved 
by admitting knowledge of the girl who claimed to be 
Alice Dubois. Since she had learned of Louise’s 
arrest the good lady had been lamenting the misfortune 
of a friend she esteemed highly. Her husband was in a 
shade deeper misery because he recalled that when he 
had last seen Louise he had reproached her sharply for her 
indiscretion in bringing her report boldly to his front 
door. These two loyal devoted friends would have 
done anything in their power to absolve Louise. They 
have done their best to repulse the allegation that Louise 
betrayed them and to dissipate the shadows which have 
grown about her memory. 

It was as though a thunderbolt had fallen on the 
unhappy girl. Now she was alone with her enemies. 
Her worst premonitions were to be fulfilled, there seemed 
no alternative but to submit to being led out one morning, 
stood before a wall, and shot . . . a spy who had failed. 

When Louise stood dumbfounded in the face of this 
denial, Rotselaer turned upon her. 

“You liar! Do you still persist in your claim to be 
a dressmaker? You are a spy!” he said bitterly. 
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In the midst of suffering there is no sense so blessed 
to that which dawns upon the afflicted heart that it can 
endure what it has been told was unendurable, that, 
however sharply it suffers, there is still an inalienable 
residue of force and vitality which cannot be exhausted. 
Louise drew herself up proudly. 

‘‘T understand,” she said with calm dignity. ‘“‘ These 
door people are only defending themselves. They know 
ne very well but the atrocious injustice you have brought 
into our country has put such dread into the hearts of our 
people that they deny their dearest friends. Come, 1 
am ready.” 

She sank into a chair. 

If Rotselaer was calm, and he must have been hardened 
to these scenes, his military superior betrayed an extra- 
ordinary emotion for a soldier of his rank. Cursing the 
girl roundly for her deception he menaced her with his 
revolver until the pleas of Mme. Geyter prevailed upon 
him to return that weapon to its holster. The Kreischef 
was satisfied with the evidence, it was enough to condemn 
Louise in his eyes, but Rotselaer was far from satisfied. 
He smiled indulgently at his chief’s impetuosity. 

“‘T am not finished,” he said, in that dangerous, level 
tone. ‘* I want to havea look at this house first. Come,” 
he said to Louise. 

He professed to act as though he accepted Louise’s 
story, giving her ample opportunity to establish her 
claim to know the house and its contents, but Louise 
now knew that she was so utterly discredited that she 
followed her friends’ example of denying everything. 
In each room he picked up objects and asked her if she 
could explain to him their household application. She 


denied everything. 
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“You awful liar!”? he commented occasionally. 
‘Why can you not tell the truth r ” 

They went from room to room, the German officers 
examining whatever caught their professional attention, 
hurling sharp questions at Louise the while. There was 
little that held their curiosity. Not that there was any 
absence of the most damning evidence to suit their case 
but for some inscrutable reason they acted as though 
they were determined to ignore the obvious. Their 
worst error was in failing to distinguish between 
espionage and the higher mathematics. 

Geyter had a laboratory in which he conducted both 
scientific research and his espionage activity. This 
place did not escape the attention of Herr Rotselaer and 
he brought into it an appreciative mind. The tubes 
of platinum, for example, he recognised as valuable to 
his authorities and slipped them into his pocket. When 
he entered this annexe to the house he noticed two slates 
hanging on the wall level with his eyes. One of them he 
examined with curiosity. It was filled with figures of 
an abstruse mathematical problem upon which Geyter 
had been working. The police officer made some casual 
comment upon the application of mathematics to 
modern science, glanced at the other slate, saw it was 
covered with another maze of figures and formulas, 
and laid it aside as beyond his range. It is a remarkable 
tribute to Geyter’s self-control that he managed to conceal 
his abysmal dismay when he saw Rotselaer regarding 
the second slate. 

The previous evening, Abbé Pinte had picked up a 
message in the numerical code of the “ Alice Service ” 
which had been conveyed to Geyter for decoding in 
accordance with the usual practice. When the work 
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was completed the code expert had omitted to obliterate 
the solution ...a heinous offence. Now he was 
amply punished for his folly by the mental anguish 
he endured while the police officer cast his eyes over 
that fatal evidence of espionage. But for Rotselaer, 
who had doubtless used a similar code, who was a 
counter-espionage officer, to imagine a code message 
was a problem in mathematics! ... 

The key to that code had eluded the German police 
when they restored her rosary to Marie Van Houtte 
in Saint Gilles prison; it had been within their grasp 
when it lay in Louise’s travelling-bag in Lamotte’s 
carriage at the time of her arrest ; and now they turned 
away from it when it was thrust under their discerning 
gaze. Could indulgent oversight go farther ? 

Another unpardonable error of Rotselaer’s was in 
allowing his own judgment to be overruled by his senior’s 
impatience. It was wise to search this house with care. 
While on the second floor, Rotselaer paused momentarily 
with his hand on the knob of a door, listening to the 
Kreischef’s complaints. 

“Oh, let us get away,” urged the general, fuming 
over their failure to find anything of interest. ‘“ We 
are simply wasting time with this damned lying spy. 
I do not believe she has ever been in this house before. 
Let us finish with her.” 

Foolish Rotselaer to allow oneself to be hurried. 
You had only to turn the handle of that door and enter 
to be in the presence of a hundred things that cried 
ownership by Alice Dubois. She used to sleep there 
nearly every week. She kept many things there with her 
name (her real name) on them. On the floor lay the 
same travelling-bag with its codes and lists of agents 
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that Lamotte had deposited there in his haste to be rid 
of it! 

Was it not enough? No, there remained another 
blunder. 

When Mme. Geyter saw Louise in the hands of the 
police she must have been startled but when she saw 
what Louise was wearing she must have suffered a 
spasm of acute terror. The sight of the cloak 
Rotselaer had chivalrously thrown over his prisonet’s 
shoulders must have given Mme. Geyter a shock few 
female constitutions could stand without being 
overthrown into hysterics. That cloak, as we have 
said, had a history. 

Among the couriers of the “ Alice Service’ who 
suffered from an anonymous denunciation was one 
with whom Mme. Geyter was closely associated. The 
vile author of the anonymous letter to the police also 
informed them that the courier was in frequent communi- 
cation with another woman, name unknown, who wore 
a cloak of a conspicuous Scottish plaid. Now Madame 
Geyter was the owner of the famous cloak that so nearly 
cost her life and she had only contrived to disown it 
after a hair’s breadth escape. 

She was carrying a message to Brussels. As usually 
happened on such occasions she passed the control-post 
at Froyennes and went on to Tournai where she was to 
board a train which would take her the rest of the 
journey. Everything had gone smoothly until she was 
seated in the train awaiting its departure when, for some 
unexplained reason, the passengers were all ordered to, 
present their authorities to travel for re-examination. 
The train was well filled so, to ensure the reservation of 
her seat, Mme. Geyter left her cloak there, convinced 
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the delay would be only of short duration. While 
waiting in line for the examination of papers a friendly 
whisper was passed along. 

“They have been tipped off about a spy travelling 
on the train.” 

Mme. Geyter was a spy. There was just a chance 
that she might be the person the police were looking for. 
Had not her friend mysteriously disappeared ? 

She suddenly lost all desire to travel by that 
train. 

Instead of presenting her papers to the officials the 
cautious lady discreetly withdrew from the waiting line 
of passengers. She returned to the train in order to 
retrieve her belongings when she observed two policemen 
examining the coaches. They had come to the famous 
cloak. With obvious satisfaction one held it up for 
inspection while the other nodded his head in approval. 
It was what they were looking for. The two men 
replaced the cloak on the seat and withdrew to hiding- 
places from which they might await the return of the 
owner, pounce on her, and claim a prisoner. That was 
enough for Mme. Geyter. She surrendered her cloak 
with the same ease and speed she had abandoned her 
desire to travel by that train. Her one hope was to get 
out of the railroad station without being recognised. 
In this she was successful and was further greatly relieved 
to find she was not being followed. 

Now the wretched cloak had turned up again to haunt 
her. Louise was wearing it. 

Had Rotselaer any idea who had owned the cloak? 
Maybe. 

When he brought Louise downstairs after his abortive 
search he picked up the garment from the hall-chair 
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where Louise had thrown it on entering the house and 
holding it before its former owner asked : 

‘Ever seen that cloak in Mouscron ? ” 

** No,” declared the owner definitely. 

“Where is your maid?” he next demanded. 

The maid was called from the kitchen. 

* Do you know who this belongs to ? ” she was asked 
when she appeared. 

Cé No.” 

** Did you ever see one like it worn in this town Pp” 

** Never.” 

Having thus failed to secure any assistance in 
identifying the owner from this houschold the next 
obvious thing for Rotselaer to do was to apply at the 
store in Lille from which it had been purchased, the 
saleswoman must surely recall the buyer of such a 
distinctive garment. But he should have done so 
before calling upon the Geyters. After he had been 
there he might look in vain for any trace of the maker. 
The fear that he might do the obvious thing had leaped 
into the owner’s mind as soon as she saw the cloak on 
Louise’s shoulders. When she might safely do so the 
quick-witted woman begged for permission to give the 
prisoner something to drink, since she looked tired and 
worn. Rotselaer regarded the suggestion with suspicion. 
It savoured of too personal an interest in the captive, 
but after making some comment to this effect he 
asked Louise if she would care to accept the offer. 
Gratefully the girl said she would be glad of a glass of 
wine. 

While she was absent pouring out the wine, Mme. 
Geyter took the opportunity of slipping noiselessly into 
the hall and very quickly snipped the maker’s name from 
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her cloak. After that, Rotselaer was going to have a 
good deal of difficulty in tracing the owner. 

The energetic and intelligent police officer was forced 
to yield to his chief’s remonstrances. They were 
wasting time ... it was futile to bother further... 
the girl wasaliar . . . shootheroutofhand. Although 
so much condemnatory evidence had lain within their 
reach the police were compelled to return to Tournai 
with their prisoner without having advanced their case 
against her to any appreciable extent. There was still 
nothing but the charge of having abused Madlle. 
Seynaeve’s passport, the possession of a false card of 
identity, the possible swallowing of something which 
may of may not have been compromising, and the 
giving of false witnesses. The rest was conjecture. 
Rotselaer had much to support his contention that no 
ordinary traveller intending to break the rules of travel 
would go to all the trouble Louise had done, but in spite 
of his repeated examinations he could extract nothing 
from the girl. Her home in the Rue d’Isly was searched 
but nothing could be found there. The room in 
Etaimpuis was never mentioned since a search there 
would be too profitable, Louise was careful not to 
allude to it. Rotselaer tried very hard to connect 
Louise with some espionage but it was unavailing. , 
The girl bristled with denials. Since he could not dis- 
entangle the confused skein of intrigue but was convinced 
Louise was guilty of spying he finally sent her to Brussels. 

From the time of her seizure until her defence collapsed 
like a house of cards before the Geyters’ denials, Louise 
had been the same girl who had defied the police a 
hundred times. But now she suffered a short period 
when she seemed to lose faith in herself. During the 
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time she was left to herself while Rotselaer tried to build 
up a case against her, a time when she was left so entirely 
alone that she might have been the solitary inhabitant 
of another planet, she suffered acutely from pessimistic 
thoughts. Her mission was ended. Only when she 
was brought into contact with Rotselaer and, later, with 
Goldschmidt, did she recover her self-possession. Her 
inquisition was so vagrant, divergent, erratic, and mis- 
informed that she conceived the hope of outwitting her 
judges. It was apparent they had no idea of her work. 


CHAPTER XI 
** ABOVE THIS SCEPTRED SWAY” 


Hap the positions been reversed, had Louise been a 
German spy in the hands of the Allies’ police she could 
have afforded to await the outcome with confidence, 
for one of the main difficulties which beset the Allies’ 
counter-espionage services lay in the impossibility of 
obtaining a conviction when concrete evidence of 
communication with the enemy was lacking. Circum- 
stantial evidence was worthless. Several German spies 
paid tribute to the justice with which they were treated, 
one of them, Carl Lody (as brave a man and as fine a 
gentleman as ever faced a firing-party) insisted upon 
placing his testimony in writing. That relates to both 
the British and French methods. The American attitude 
toward the execution of spies has sometimes been 
questioned and a sentence of explanation is required to 
account for their failure to prosecute spies in the field. 
It must not be assumed that because no spies were 
sentenced to death that there was any reluctance on their 
part to execute them; the will was there but the 
procedure was different. They used to hand over the 
accused, with the evidence, to the established authorities 
in the country where the offence had been committed. 
The Americans caught the spies (and were very efficient 
in doing so) but the French conducted the trials and 
carried out the sentences as a matter of convenience. 
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The Allied counter-espionage never thought it worth 
while making an arrest until they had convincing 
evidence of guilt.* Even then the spy was granted the 
services of a first-rate advocate with full powers of 
presenting a defence and the customary power to examine 
and cross-examine witnesses. The law of evidence was 
used in his favour. The German scrvice laboured under 
no such handicap, they suffered from no legal restrictions. 
Special commissioners were employed to frame a 
formidable indictment and thrust upon the accused 
the responsibility for disproving or evading it. If the 
accused had the benefit of a lawyer he was not permitted 
to consult his client, nor was he allowed to examine 
witnesses for the defence or cross-examine the prosecuting 
witnesses. His solitary function appears to have been the 
presentation of a plea for mercy, a plea that was 
foredoomed to fall upon deaf ears or uncomprehending 
minds. 

As we shall see their manner of collecting evidence 
was reprehensible, it would have been rejected by any 
fair-minded man whether he had judicial training or not. 
Palpable forgeries, unsupported anonymous denunci- 
ations, evidence given under the influence of drink, 
admissions extracted under false pretences or direct 
threats were all accepted. It should be borne in mind 
that the German police had not a particle of direct 


* The only case of rank injustice I know of occurred in Salonika 
where a French officer was known to have taken Greeks out to sea 
in a motor-boat and to have returned alone. He made no bones 
about it. He said they were spies but he could not prove it to the 
satisfaction of a court martial, so he dealt with them in summary 
fashion to save time and ensure justice being done! Had this been 
done in all such cases Greece would have been depopulated ... 
and had there been enough motor-launches to accommodate the 
alleged spies. 
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evidence against either Louise de Bettignies or Marie 
Van Houtte of having corresponded with the enemy 
services. That there was abundant evidence in existence 
cannot be denied but it was not found. Here is the 
proof. 

In M. Sadi Kirschen’s book, Devant les Conseils de la 
guerre allemande, itis recorded that the distinguished Belgian 
advocate conducted the defence of a Madame Lefevre 
who was hard put to it to defend herself against the 
accusation that she was the much sought-for Alice Dubois 
who had been directing an espionage service in occupied 
territory. Louise had been sentenced to death six 
months before Mme. Lefevre came up for trial |! 

The German intelligence officer to whom I owe much 
of his party’s side of this story told me that he was sent 
from Antwerp in 1918, to seek for Alice Dubois in 
Courtrai. At that time Louise was in Germany. 

We have already seen that Marie Van Houtte had 
succeeded in causing her inquisitors to abandon their 
charges of espionage in favour of an accusation that she 
had aided the passing of fugitives. Marie was guilty of 
this but not of the particular cases cited against her. She 
had never heard of them. When Louise arrived in 
Brussels she was similarly charged on the evidence of a 
letter she was supposed to have written but when it 
came to light at her trial, Goldschmidt said this letter 
had been found in the file on the case forwarded by Herr 
Rotselaer. The latter never mentioned passing fugitives 
in the report of his examinations. It would be difficult 
to find words which would fittingly describe Gold- 
schmidt’s methods of securing evidence. Let it suffice 
to say they were neither of this age nor country. 

First, let us see what he had to go upon. Rotselaer’s 
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meagre booty was clearly insufficient except as a basis 
for suspicion. There was neither evidence to support 
a charge of espionage nor of passing fugitives, nothing 
but suspicion, conjecture, and supposition. There was 
little material to seize upon which could be followed 
up with any hope of success. The Alice Dubois 
residence was worthless because it was still in British 
hands. Something might be done with the Bettignies 
home in the Rue d’Isly. Goldschmidt conducted this 
search in person, he examined the sole occupant, a faithful 
maid who countered the police questions with another : 

‘“* How would I be expected to know that ?”’ or: 

** Since when did a mistress confide in her maid P ” 

Goldschmidt found no ready answers to those 
questions, he either recognised or imagined the chasm 
that lay between the members of a noble family and their 
domestics. He tried to refresh the woman’s memory 
with the suggestion that the Germans could be generous 
and when that failed he reminded her, of what she had 
ample evidence, that they could be cruel. The woman 
was not impressed by either the promise or the threat 
and Goldschmidt was forced to withdraw in chagrin. 

The next move was to put the house under observation 
so that visitors might be examined. There were no 
visitors. Everyone in Lille knew the mistress was in 
jail. 

In desperation the police commissioner had to resort 
to his favourite weapon, the agent provocateur. One man 
ran the gauntlet of the police watchers with an urgent 
message for the “ Countess,”” which he hinted came from 
one of her agents. After he had got the surprised maid 
to understand that Louise was the “ Countess ” and had 
been told she was in prison, he asked the name of a friend 
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to whom he might deliver the message, which he now 
described as of high importance and from the French 
secret service. The maid was not deceived; she 
retaliated with her stock reply that her mistress did not 
discuss her friends with domestics and she could 
recommend no one. Again Goldschmidt found himself 
running full-tilt up a cal de sac. 

While these attempts to secure evidence against her 
were afoot, Louise remained in Saint Gilles prison 
unquestioned, wondering what was happening out of 
doors, and when the Germans were going to recall her 
existence. She was already breaking police tules. 
Every morning she stood on the one stool in her cell, 
teached up the wall, and took down the crucifix that 
hung there. For the remainder of the day this was her 
sole companion, the only companion a human being 
will continue to address without expecting a reply. 
Each morning when she had to tidy her cell a jailor would 
quietly replace it on the nail high up on the wall and 
tell her it was forbidden to remove the crucifix. A 
few minutes later she climbed up again and unhooked 
it. It was evident that the girl anticipated a long 
detention because she filled in her interminable days by 
studying Latin. Her text-books were books of devotion 
borrowed from a visiting Belgian priest who replaced 
his German confrére after Louise had routed the latter 
for his impiety. 

When she had been a prisoner in Saint Gilles for nearly 
a month Goldschmidt decided it was no further use to 
pursue will-o’-the-wisps, he must do what he could with 
the scanty material in hand and any he could extract by 
way of admissions from his captive. There are many 
who experienced interrogation by this man who deny 
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him any redeeming qualities but there were two women 
prisoners for whom Goldschmidt displayed indulgence 
in his speech, if not in his actions: Gabrielle Petit, the 
child of the streets, to whom he denied the digitalis 
ordered by her doctor to fight a heart complaint, and 
Louise de Bettignies, the child of the aristocracy, whom 
he strove to have slain. It is quite true that for these two 
he displayed an indulgence foreign to his relations with 
other prisoners. He offered them chocolates (but not 
the second time to Gabrielle, who flung them disdainfully 
in his face) and showed a tendency to address them in 
milder tones until their scathing raillery provoked him 
to insensate rage. His deference to Louise arose from 
his knowledge that the French prefix “‘ de ” in her name 
corresponded to the German “ von,” because for every 
possessor of that sign of noble descent he displayed the 
lowly Prussian’s servility. He judged that something 
was due the descendant of the Holy Roman Empire’s 
nobility. For that reason he treated Louise with 
obsequious courtesy until she exasperated him beyond 
all endurance. 

“* You are a spy, why continue to deny it ? ” he repeated 
a hundred times. 

“ Prove it,” she challenged. 

“We have the proofs here,” he said, tapping the 
file that was probably Rotselaer’s report. 

‘Produce them. What can I do in their absence ? ” 

“ Confess.” 

“But what can I confess when I do not know what 
you are talking about P ” 

Louise had fallen back upon obstinate denials. She 
denied everything, even the obvious, even what had 
taken place in the presence of witnesses at Froyennes 
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and at the Geyters’. Driven to desperation by these 
tactics, galled by what he was pleased to call her hypocrisy 
(he repeatedly taunted her with being a religious 
mystic as though this were part of her crime), Gold- 
schmidt invariably ended the interrogations by losing his 
temper. Once, in a fit of blind passion he struck the 
girl, There was a terrific scene. She matched him in 
fury. Thereafter every interview was the same. She 
was no longer a smiling captive; she was a battling 
demon. She lashed him with scorn; reviled him for his 
cowatdice ; gibed at his baseness ; mocked his vulgarity ; 
sneered at his ignorance. 

That endured for a month, during which time 
Goldschmidt had not advanced his case one iota. But 
he was not idle. 

He ransacked the police records for some prisoner 
whom he might link with his new tormentor, he tried 
to pin anonymous denunciations upon her, he tried, 
literally, to force admissions of acquaintance from the 
throats of other suspects, but except that he proved 
himself the possessor of an amazing tenacity of purpose 
he achieved nothing more tangible. He began to 
investigate the cafés frequented by the Belgian loyalists 
and where arrested spies had been known to go regularly 
before their seizure. With him he took a large portrait 
of Louise which he submitted to the waiters for identifi- 
cation. ‘Their memories were uniformly defective. The 
police in Brussels had long suspected one of the waiters 
at the Lion Belge (where Marie had been lured to her 
rendezvous with Joseph) of complicity in espionage. 
Their suspicion was well founded for this man had been 
a spy before the Germans arrived in Brussels, he con- 
tinued up to the time they left in spite of persistent 
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questioning and many domicilary visits. Goldschmidt 
made a frontal attack upon this man, hoping to catch 
him off-guard. Going to the café one day he seated 
himself at a table being served by this waiter. 

** What would monsieur like?” asked the waiter, 
briskly wiping the table-top. 

“To know what you can tell me about this girl,”’ said 
the police agent brusquely, seizing the astonished waiter 
by the arm and thrusting the photograph of Louise 
before his nose. 

** Chic, is she not ? ” was the non-committal comment. 

“You know her ?”’ 

** No, I do not remember to have seen the young lady. 
Who is she?” 

“* Her name is Alice Dubois.” 

** Monsieur is making fun of me,” exclaimed the man 
innocently as he pointed to a name written in pencil 
beneath the portrait. “‘It is written here, Louise de 
Bettignies.”’ 

“Tt is no use, my man. We have her and she has told 
us all about you. Your game is up. You may as well 
do what she has done, for the dirty little trollop confessed 
how you had helped her. If you want to keep your 
skin whole you had better follow her example. It is 
you or she. Better cough up what you know.” 

“I do not quite understand. You mean this young 
lady says she knows me? It cannot be. You have 
mistaken me for someone else.” 

“No. It’s no good adopting that attitude. She has 
accused you.” 

** Accused me? Of what, then?” stammered the 
astonished man, regarding the police officer with a look 
of perfect bewilderment. 
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“‘ She says you have helped her to pass fugitives.” 

“What nonsense! How could I pass fugitives ? 
Your agents are here in the café all day, they have me 
under constant supervision, ask them if I have missed 
a single day from my work. As for my nights... a 
man must sleep sometime. There is scarcely a week 
goes by that I am not dragged out of my bed by your 
confounded police to answer their absurd questions. 
It is intolerable, it is unjust! I defy you or that young 
lady to produce any evidence that I have ever been 
engaged in passing fugitives.” 

This was true. He had declined more times than he 
could remember to have any part in those proceedings. 
Goldschmidt had clumsily betrayed his profound 
ignorance of the man and his work. As a matter of fact 
that man used to pass his messages to Louise and her 
couriers in several ways, often under the eyes of the 
watching police. One of his favourite methods was to 
show the courier a picture postcard he had recently 
received from a correspondent who signed himself 
“D. O. Soak.”” When these cards were soaked in water 
they came apart showing that they were made by pasting 
several thicknesses of paper together with the secret 
message in their midst. But he would not descend to 
passing fugitives. Of that charge he was absolutely 
guiltless. 

While the police commissioner was meeting with no 
success in his field work, his research yielded a grain of 
hope. He revised all the cases arising in the Lille area in 
the hope of finding some allusion to Alice Dubois or 
Louise de Bettignies. Upon his instructions all prisoners 
under inquisition were questioned on the assumption 
that they were associated with Louise but even this 
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proved fruitless. Then one day he arrived at Louise’s 
cell in a state of high excitement. He pushed another 
victim before Louise and cried with an air of triumph : 

‘Do you know who this is ? ” 

Louise regarded the shrinking figure of another young 
woman with some curiosity but without any sign of 
comprehension. 

*“No, I do not know the young lady,” she said, 
without hesitation. 

Not to be so easily dismissed Goldschmidt put the same 
question to the other girl. 

“JT have never seen this person before,” was the 
uncompromising reply. 

“You both lie. You are both spies and we shall 
prove it yet,” he cried, white-faced with anger and 
disappointment. He roughly pushed the other captive 
out of the cell and banged the door behind him. 

For a long time after that dramatic confrontation, 
Louise sat motionless, haggard, and trembling. It was 
not easy thus to repudiate her friend Marie Van Houtte 
but prudence demanded that she must do so. 

These sudden confrontations were often very effective, 
one or other of the accomplices was not infrequently 
startled into an ejaculation of recognition or of pity. 
Occasionally one of the pair would hastily assume the 
other had turned traitor and would express contempt 
for such faithlessness, thus providing the police with an 
excellent instrument for forcing further admissions. 
Strong nerves were required to pass unscathed through 
these ordeals. Goldschmidt confessed he was 
disappointed in not having provoked an unguarded 
comment from either of these girls but confided to his 
colleagues that he was determined to submit them to 
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further tests before relinquishing this line of enquiry. 
He left Louise and Marie alone for several days, sound 
police psychology, to give the solitary prisoners time to 
worry over the predicament of their fellow-conspirator 
and to contemplate with alarm the danger of the other’s 
confession. 

At the end of three days, Louise was summoned to 
the examination-room. Her guardian closed the door 
and left her without a word of explanation. She was 
entirely alone. A few minutes later the door was again 
opened to admit Marie, also alone. The two girls 
were thus left unaccompanied, given a superb opportunity 
to converse. Neither spoke a word. They sat at 
opposite ends of the room, trying with their eyes and 
smiles to assure the other of their devotion. 

This silence was a grievous blow to Goldschmidt’s 
hope, for as both girls had foreseen the wily police 
commissioner had carefully stage-managed the meeting 
and while they were apparently alone he was waiting 
in the wings to hear any careless word they exchanged. 
After this failure, he returned the girls to their respective 
cells and left them again in solitude, giving them every 
opportunity to ruminate anxiously upon the other’s 
possible breakdown under examination. 

After a day or two he explained to Louise that he was 
going to do hera favour. He admitted that the solitude 
of her cell must be proving a severe trial for a young 
woman accustomed to be surrounded by friends, so, in 
the interests of her health and to break the monotony 
of her days, he was going to give her a cell companion. 
He had a curious notion of companionship. The 
woman whom he placed in Louise’s cell was a pitiable 
wreck of a creature in the last stage of despair. The 
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first day or two she devoted exclusively to wailing over 
her misfortune and lamenting the separation from her 
children. It was several days before she had recovered 
enough self-possession to tell her distressing story to 
Louise. She had been involved in the affair of The Clans, 
for which she had been sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment. She made no question about the justice 
of her sentence but her lamentations over her motherless 
children were touching in the extreme and readily 
aroused Louise’s sympathy. While comforting her 
Louise exercised an admirable restsaint. The woman 
was naturally curious to know why she was in prison 
but the girl refused to satisfy her curiosity, giving her 
only evasive answers. She was not going to make 
anyone her confidant. 

However, it soon became apparent that this association 
had its compensations. As a more or less permanent 
resident in the jail the woman was granted many 
privileges denied to prisoners awaiting trial. In addition 
she was in delicate health and under treatment by the 
prison doctor, which afforded her the opportunity of 
snatching a few words of conversation with the other 
prisoners. Returning from one of her visits to the 
doctor she informed Louise that they had a new 
neighbour, one whose importance was indicated by the 
notice affixed to the door describing her as “‘ A Dangerous 
Person.” A day or two later the sick woman caught a 
glimpse of the dangerous neighbour and from her 
description Louise had no difficulty in recognising 
her friend, Marie. They were now in adjoining 
cells, | 

The near presence of her friend caused Louise the 
greatest agitation. She speedily decided some means of 
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communication must be established. It is inevitable, 
I suppose, that in all prisons with a hot-water heating 
system the pipes will be utilised by the prisoners for 
telegraphic purposes. Marie Van Houtte had carried 
on encouraging talks with Gabrielle Petit while they 
were occupying adjoining cells simply by whispering 
through the hole cut to admit the pipes. This had the 
disadvantage of exposing the sight of the two prostrate 
girls to anyone who chanced to peep through the grills 
in their doors, so they tapped messages in their secret 
code on the pipes. Louise immediately saw the 
possibilities of communicating with her friend by the 
same means, but she was discreet enough to wait until 
she was alone before making any attempt to attract 
Marie’s attention. When her fellow-occupant of the 
cell was absent for exercise, Louise threw herself on the 
floor and, placing her lips close to where the pipes ran 
through the party wall, she whispered frantically : 

** Ninou, Ninou! It is Louise.” 

There was no response. Louise called again. Still 
no answer. Fearful that the cell might be empty she 
was about to abandon her efforts when she heard a 
sound of movement and she called again: 

**Ninou, why do you not answer? It is Louise.” 

But no answer came to her call. 

For want of anything better to do Marie was sitting 
with bowed head contemplating her plight when she 
heard the first whisper of the name Louise reserved for 
her. Thinking it was merely some hallucination she 
merely raised her head to listen to the ethereal voice 
penetrating her solitude. She heard it again and leaped 
to her feet, making the slight noise which reached 
Louise. From previous experiences she knew where 
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the voice came from. She eagerly threw herself on her 
knees and listened intently. 

* Ninou, why do you not answer? It is Louise.” 

She heard the words distinctly but failed to recognise 
the muffled voice of her friend. She longed, yet feared 
to answer. Had not Goldschmidt tried to lure her 
into an admission that she knew Louise? Might not 
this be another scheme to take her unawares and force 
her into a confession of acquaintance P Marie hesitated 
for an instant. If only she could be sure it was Louise 
with what joy she would have answered, but in the 
absence of conclusive proof she declined to assume the 
risk of falling into Goldschmidt’s trap. She therefore 
remained silent, repulsing the overture from an access 
of discretion. She rose from her knees, agitated, filled 
with misgiving but resolved to refrain from betraying 
herself and her friend. At the far end of the room, 
to which she had retreated, she stood staring at the 
heating-pipes with wide-open eyes, fearing to yield to the 
temptation of answering that alluring voice. 

When Louise failed to provoke a response from her 
friend she was overcome with emotion. The knowledge 
that she was so near yet unable to speak to her was more 
than she could endure. A great wave of remorse swept 
over her, sorrow for her own inadequacy, regret for the 
misfortune into which her mission had drawn her loyal 
friend. She reproached herself bitterly. 

*'Who are you talking to?” 

Louise looked up in terror. Her cell-mate had 
returned so quietly that Louise had not perceived her 
entrance. Overwhelmed by disappointment, Louise 
made no reply, but, laying her head on the older woman’s 
shoulder, burst into bitter tears. As she began to recover 
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her composure under the gentle comforting of the older 
woman Louise confided that the occupant of the next 
cell was a dear friend who, but for her inducement, 
would not have undertaken the task which had brought 
her into the prison. Louise accepted responsibility for 
Marie’s plight in words of unmerited self-condemnation. 
When she was calmer she told of her unsuccessful 
effort to attract Marie’s attention. 

Louise could not remain at rest with the knowledge 
that her friend was so close and yet so distant. She was 
resolved to surmount the obstacle of the prison wall as 
she had overcome so many others. For the remainder 
of the day she paced restlessly up and down the narrow 
cell, revolving in her keen mind all the possibilities, 
recalling all the stories of escape from imprisonment 
she had read, and threshing about in her mind for some 
means of notifying her friend of her nearness. It was 
the other woman who devised the scheme. On the day 
after Louise had made her unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Marie, her cell-mate returned from a visit to the doctor 
with a beaming face. On her way to and from the clinic 
she had to pass through various offices and in passing 
she had seized a sheet of paper from an unprotected 
desk. This she offered to Louise. 

“You have a pencil. Write a message to your friend 
on this and on my way out I will push it under her door 
at the first opportunity,” she urged. 

** No, it exposes you to too much risk,” said Louise, 
carefully. ‘‘ It makes you our accomplice. Iam certain 
the jailers here are watching me and if they should suspect 
you to be aiding me you stand an excellent chance of 
being caught. You have misfortune enough to bear 
without sharing mine.” 
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*“Come, my dear, I am willing to accept the risk, 
which is very small. As an old prisoner with no future 
outside these walls Iam granted many privileges denied 
to you. They do not watch me closely, they have no 
need to since I am already condemned. Write your 
letter and I will find an opportunity to hand it to your 
friend.” 

Louise declined. She was anxious to avoid giving 
Goldschmidt any chance to link her with Marie. Another 
day of agitated self-debate followed, punctuated by 
interruptions from the other woman who never ceased 
to urge the wisdom of arranging with Marie for an 
identical defence for the two girls. Louise repulsed all 
efforts at persuasion. A message from her would be 
fatal to both Marie and herself if it should miscarry. 
What she demanded was a safer way of communication, 
one without an intermediary, if that were possible. 
Then she had an idea. The third woman would 
undoubtedly be savagely punished if she were caught 
carrying a secret message while Louise and Marie would 
be gravely compromised, but if the woman should be 
detected with nothing but a blank sheet of paper in her 
possession, that would prove nothing. It was worth 
trying. There was a man who came around the cells 
with chocolate, cakes and fruit for sale to those prisoners 
who still had money. Louise proposed to buy from him 
a lemon and write to Marie with its juice instead of ink. 
Both girls knew that lemon-juice was a simple invisible 
ink, they had employed it in their work. The third 
prisoner expressed her astonishment at this simple trick 
which simplified their difficulty and encouraged Louise: 
to put it into execution without delay. The letter was 
quickly written. It was little more than a message 
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counselling prudence, a continuation of silence, and an 
assutance of Louise’s affection for her colleague. 

It will be useful to remember that there was a reference 
in this letter to a “ George Devraes.” It is important, 
for the name was the code name of an important spy. 
Otherwise there was no allusion to their ntutual work 
nor to anyone else engaged in it. 

As soon as the Ictter was written the older prisoner 
declared her intention of making an immediate attempt 
to deliver it. She rang the bell with which the prisoners 
summoned their jailer in case of need and announced 
that she was feeling so indisposed that she must consult 
the prison doctor without loss of time. The door was 
opened and she departed on her mission. It was the 
last Louise saw of her, the woman who had given the 
name of Louise Tellier, undergoing punishment for the 
crime of assisting The Clans, passed out of Louise’s 
active life, but left behind a baleful memory. When she 
did not return to her cell Louise was first impatient and 
then alarmed. Had the unfortunate woman been seized 
in the act of slipping the message under Marie’s cell-door ? 
At length the suspense grew unendurable. Louise called 
for the jailer and asked what had become of her fellow- 
prisoner. Was she so ill that she had been detained in 
hospital ? 

“You need not be anxious about her, she is gone,” 
was the smiling reply to her enquiry. ‘“ We have just 
received word that she has earned her release.” 

Louise turned away in despair. Her hopes were 
crushed, for with the messenger outside the prison walls 
there was no possibility of the letter being delivered. 
The idea of having committed the gravest indiscretion of 
her whole career never entered her head. 
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Next morning, Louise was summoned to another 
interview with Goldschmidt. He was in one of his 
most amiable moods. He lay back in his chair and 
beamed good-naturedly upon the girl who failed to 
reflect such a broad expanse of benevolence. His 
interpreter (a former automobile salesman in Lille and 
German secret agent combined) shared his chief’s 
excellent humour. The only unpleasant touch to the 
happy picture they presented was the ominous way in 
which the commissioner played with his automatic, which 
was always laid impressively upon the table on these 
occasions, like a symbol of office. 

“ T only want you for a few minutes,” he said genially, 
as Louise walked toward his table. 

“What do you want from me?” she demanded 
ungraciously. 

“I want a few particulars regarding the messages you 
used to send Marie Van Houtte on to Brussels,” he 
answered, in a matter of fact tone, as though these 
errands were an acknowledged fact. 

**T sent her no errands.” 

“Look at this handwriting. Is it not yours?e” he 
asked, laying before her a railroad time-table with some 
pencilled corrections. This pamphlet had been found 
among Marie’s belongings at the time of her seizure. 
The corrections of the times were in Louise’s writing. 

“No. I did not write that.” 

“You deny it!” he cried, his good-humour slipping 
from him and a towering rage taking its place. “Do 
you still deny you know Marie Van Houtte and that you 
employed her ? ” ' 

“* T have denied it a score of times, I deny it once more.” 

*‘ But, you miserable liar, you have written to her 
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telling her to say nothing, advising her to be 
prudent.” 

“That is not true,” Louise flashed back at him. 
“Where are your proofs ?” 

“* Here |” 

He took a blank sheet of paper from a drawer in his 
desk and held it against the light, which fell more 
generously in this room than into the prisoners’ cells. 
Held in that position it was possible to see writing on 
the paper. It was Louise’s letter to Marie, written in 
lemon-juice. 

The woman who had been introduced into Louise’s 
cell as Louise Tellier, who had gained Louise’s sympathy 
and confidence, who had volunteered to carry the note, 
was a wretched imposter, a fitting tool for the man who 
employed her. She had never worked with The Clans. 
She had been sentenced to a term of imprisonment for 
engaging with some German soldiers to steal and sell 
automobile tyres from military stores. Her name then, 
and afterwards, was Ladriére. Terrified by the crushing 
severity of her sentence, this wretched creature had 
eagerly clutched at Goldschmidt’s offer to have her 
term of imprisonment reduced if she would consent 
to work for him. She performed the malodorous 
tasks assigned to her and by bringing misfortune upon 
others by her treachery gained an unworthy liberty. 
She was her own judge. Ostracised by her neighbours 
who were informed of her infamy by the unofficial 
Belgian counter-espionage service she led a miserable 
existence so long as the Germans remained masters 
of Belgium, but when they hurriedly departed, 
overlooking this faithful servitor in their haste, Mme. 
Ladriére anticipated things a little by designing her own 
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death. When the Belgian military police went to arrest 
her for treachery they found the recluse dead, from self- 
administered poison, thus saving her country the expense 
of twelve rounds of ammunition. 

She served Goldschmidt well. He had reason to be 
grateful, for, through her handiwork, he obtained the 
one piece of evidence he ever did obtain upon the link 
between Louise and Marie. That fragment was his sole 
triumph . . . but it sufficed. 

Confronted with the evidence of her own writing, 
Louise confessed she knew Marie but maintained she 
was justified in warning anyone, friend or not, to be 
prudent in her dealings with the police. Immediately 
afterwards she recovered her self-possession and began 
to make spirited denials to all Goldschmidt’s suggestions 
until the commissioner lost patience and pushed her out 
of the room into a little ante-room, where she was to 
remain until he required her presence again. She 
shared this tiny room with two armed soldiers. 

Then Marie was called. 

When she appeared, Goldschmidt had recovered his 
outward appearance of good-humour. He greeted the 
girl brightly and asked if she were comfortable in her new 
cell. He managed to release several other pleasantries 
in order to convince her of his interest in her personal 
welfare. Then he began to ask her the usual questions. 
As usual she skirted all his traps, pretended ignorance, 
and stoutly repulsed his efforts to link her with 
Louise. 

“You recognise this time-table, don’t your” he 
demanded, holding out for her inspection the copy’ 
seized in her bag. 

** Yes, that is mine,” she admitted. 
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“Why did your friend Alice Dubois make those 
corrections P ” | 

*“J made them. I have told you a hundred times that 
I have no friend of that name which you mention.” 

“ This is her handwriting. And look at this,” and 
again he held the letter with its lemon-juice writing 
against the window. ‘“‘ Arethey notthesame? Do you 
still refuse to admit you know this other girl ? ” 

**T still refuse.” 

** You lie.” 

He strode to the door behind which Louise was 
hidden, flung it open with a dramatic gesture, and 
revealed her, white-faced, weeping. 

“TI have admitted we know each other,” said Louise 
between her sobs. “Forgive me, my poor friend. 
That fiend has tricked me.” 

Marie darted forward and before anyone could interfere 
had enfolded Louise in her arms. Fora precious moment 
they poured sympathy and understanding into each 
other’s ears. Goldschmidt surveyed the touching scene 
with the satisfaction of an artist. It was his most 
brilliant coup and, as the audience, he applauded the 
author. He sent Louise back to her cell and began to 
interrogate Marie closely. 

*““ Now that we are all three agreed upon that point 
let us proceed to reach an agreement on others,” he 
said, seating himself with an air of gratification. “ What 
about the messages Alice Dubois gave you to carry to 
Brussels p ”’ 

“‘ She gave me no messages.” 

“What? You still deny what she has confessed P 
You little fool, you are spoiling your own defence.” 

He took Louise’s letter to the window, held it against 
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the light and read, or pretended to read, what was written 
there. His interpretation was fanciful, to say the least. 
* She tells you here : ‘ We must tell the same story. I 
have admitted we wrote messages and you took them to 
Brussels. You must say the same.” Why then do you 
persist in denying what she has admitted ? ” 

“It is not true,” protested the girl stubbornly. “I 
did not carry messages, nor, so far as I know, did she 
write them.” 

“So you will not tell the truth? Very well, I shall 
get itin another way. I will have your father and mother 
arrested. They will be brought here and you will 
have the satisfaction of seeing them suffer for your own 
stupidity.” 

That was too much for Marie. Her old parents 
knew nothing whatever about the “‘ Alice Service,” they 
had contributed nothing to its work, but the girl realised 
this unscrupulous man would have no hesitation in 
torturing them before her eyes in order to wring 
damaging admissions from her. She had a moment 
of weakness, as we all must have, but she had the courage 
and the strength to hesitate. 

“Your friend recommends you to tell the same tale 
as she did,” suggested the interpreter, who had always 
tried to persuade Marie he was sympathetic to the French 
because of his residence among them. “It would be 
foolish to allow your father and mother to suffer with 
you, as well as to injure your own case, by telling a 
different story to your friend.” 

Marie hesitated a moment longer and if she yielded at 
its termination it was only at the thought of her innocent: 
parents’ plight. She must be strong enough to spare 
the innocent by accepting the full measure of her own 
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guilt. Incidently, Marie might have been moved by the 
reflection that if Goldschmidt carried out his threat of 
examining the elder Van Houttes it was possible that 
they might unintentionally divulge the names of some of 
her visitors who were members of the service, and thus 
involve people upon whom no suspicion had fallen. 

Marie admitted she had carried some messages and 
having made this concession she had an access of strength 
which enabled her to continue the denials. She refused 
to yield any information on the nature of the messages 
she bore. The police commissioner tried very hard to 
break down her obstinacy by mocking her for fidelity 
to a companion who had betrayed her. 

““I do not believe she has betrayed anyone,” said the 
loyal girl. ‘“‘ You have tricked me and Louise as well. 
Tell me what she has confessed, show me her own 
admissions.” 

Thus challenged, Goldschmidt had to resort to more 
fables and he was unfortunate in choosing some that 
were so remote from the truth that Marie had no 
hesitation in denying any participation with such work, 
the basis of the charges she knew could not have been 
attributed to any confession of Louise. This defect in 
the prosecution caused the girl to recover her confidence. 
Her wise conclusion was that the cunning Goldschmidt 
knew very little but was taking too much for granted. 

It was the same with Louise when the commissioner 
tried to persuade her that Marie had acknowledged her 
part in the service, had admitted acting as courier. 
He reproached her for denying what her friend had 
confessed. 

** You have played enough dirty tricks upon me, mon- 
sieur,” she said cautiously. ‘‘ You are not to be trusted. 

AA 
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You accuse me of lying but you have displayed a 
remarkable accomplishment in that respect.” 

“Tam doing my duty,” retorted the commissioner. 

“ And I am doing mine. Even such a vile creature 
as you are must acknowledge mine is the better part.” 

So the affair dragged on until March, 1916, five 
months after Louise’s arrest, when the German authorities 
announced their readiness to try her case. Goldschmidt 
protested against the haste, the case was not ready for 
presentation to a court martial, he was only beginning 
to secure the necessary evidence, give him a little longer, 
he pleaded. The commissioner was aware that the case 
was weak, he feared it would not support the strain 
of a judicial investigation but in the face of his objections 
the hearing was set for March 16th. 

Trials of political prisoners were conducted by the 
Germans in the hall of the Belgian Senate, an impressive 
setting for such scenes had the senatorial seats been 
occupied by an audience, but German justice was such 
a frail thing that it had to be concealed from the common 
gaze and so the public was rigorously excluded. Except 
for the judges, the witnesses (all for the prosecution), 
the prisoners, and their guards the only onlookers were 
a handful of invited guests from the German army, 
doubtless officers being instructed in court procedure. 
During a portion of the trial the Governor General, 
von Bissing, was an interested spectator, listening 
intently, saying nothing, and devoting exclusively to 
Louise whatever attention he bestowed upon the 
prisoners. She was of the class he understood, the 
aristocracy, the rest were beneath his notice. 

The court was presided over by General von 
Zauberweig and for all the interest he displayed in the 
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proceeding he might have stayed in bed. After the 
luncheon interval he enjoyed a judicial nap. All the 
work fell upon the shoulders of Herr St6ber, a trained 
police magistrate, who did all the questioning. Stéber 
is an interesting figure in the gallery of German figures 
in occupied Belgium. The officers of General von 
Zauberweig’s staff did not hesitate to say that while 
Stéber enjoyed the general’s confidence to much the 
same extent that a father confessor might have done, 
he was Herr von Zimmermann’s secret agent, reporting 
to the Foreign Minister all that took place unofficially 
in the Military Governor’s domain. It is firmly believed 
he was a member of the Personal Corps. In any event 
he was an able man, of that there can be little doubt. 
Not an engaging personality, perhaps, but a strong one, 
who never took the trouble to make himself liked or 
admired, but relied for his power upon the fear he 
could inspire. He owed much to his method and little 
to his facts. His glance impelled defence, his harsh 
voice dominated any argument, he disregarded the 
presentation of a reasoned argument, and tried to implant 
a conviction of guilt in the minds of the court members by 
constant reiteration in his forceful manner. If he 
ever showed signs of mercy or a sentimental weakness 
for a victim it has escaped the record. He had a sense of 
humour, a mordant biting humour, which he loved to 
exercise for the discomfiture of his prisoners. 

Six persons were arraigned. In addition to Louise 
and Marie there were four others whose presence caused 
Louise no little perplexity. Alexandre was there. 
Alexandre, who had nothing to do with the “ Alice 
Service ” but who had proved an unsatisfactory and 
unprofitable agent for his tyrannical masters, who could 
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find no excuse for his lamentable failure to furnish them 
with the proofs they sought and who interpreted his 
inefficiency as treachery. Alexandre’s aged mother 
stood by his side. Why, no one knew: neither she, 
nor Louise, nor the police, not even the implacable 
St6ber could find any reasonable excuse for her presence. 

The fifth accused was a coachman called De Saever, 
who was a puzzle to Louise. She had never seen the 
man, had never heard of him, but he was a member of 
the “ Alice Service”? who had played no inconsiderable 
part in its work in his locality. De Saever, for his part, 
had never seen Louise but he had heard about her 
exploits and had conceived for her a great admiration 
until the time of his arrest, but now he harboured what 
he regarded as a justifiable anger against her for having 
betrayed him. It was a curious story. The reader will 
recall that in the letter Louise had intended for Marie 
but which had fallen into Goldschmidt’s hands, she 
had alluded to a George Devraes. As soon as the 
commissioner had spelled out this name he circulated 
it among his assistants with instructions to find the man. 
He could not be found. It would have been very 
surprising if they had succeeded in finding him, for this 
name Devraes was the code name of an important 
agent known to very few persons. Since the police 
could not identify George Devraes under that name 
they set about finding a substitute in their own way. 
In searching through their lists of suspected persons they 
came upon that of the coachman, De Saever, who had 
long worried them but against whom they had failed 
to discover anything tangible. Now was _ their 
opportunity. 

A special agent was detailed to his case. The first 
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thing this man did was to make the unlucky De Saever 
very drunk. Next morning the coachman awakened ina 
police cell where he was submitted to a grilling 
examination upon his maudlin admissions of the night 
before. Naturally, he could not recall a word he had 
said. De Saever, apparently, had told of some of his 
exploits against the secret police and the special agent 
wanted him to expand his confessions. ‘The coachman 
steadfastly refused to say another incriminating word, 
rather he vigorously contradicted all he had said when 
in his cups. Then the special agent played his trump 
card. He produced a letter which he claimed the police 
had intercepted on its way from Louise to De Saever, 
instructing him upon the story he was to tell if questioned 
by the police. This letter was devastating in its effect 
upon the unfortunate coachman. What De Saever 
had to say upon Louise left little to the imagination but 
since it was unprintable we shall have to ignore it. 

Of course, Louise had never written any such letter. 
It was merely a lucky guess upon the part of the police 
that De Saever knew anything about Louise. Neither 
that profound respector of the aristocracy, Herr Gold- 
schmidt, nor the coachman, his dupe, were aware that 
it is not the practice for titled people to sign their corres- 
pondence with their rank and both seemed to share the 
erroneous belief that Louise possessed a title of nobility. 
The coachman remembered quite distinctly that the 
letter shown him was signed “ Countess de Bettignies,” 
as were other letters of that period emanating from the 
same source. In most instances the stupid blunder over 
the signature provoked the intended victims to smile 
indulgently at the guileless police and served to indicate 
to them the nature of the forgery, but in De Saever’s 
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case the deceit worked successfully. Strange to relate 
his resentment was only aroused against Louise personally. 
During his sober days, and they were unbroken after 
that one indiscretion, he loyally maintained the most 
stubborn silence except in repudiation of his supposed 
confession, upon that subject he was eloquent. Not 
an incriminating comment passed his lips, not even 
against Louise whom he really believed had betrayed 
him. In happier days it was made clear that Louise 
had not been the author of that venomous letter and his 
anger was replaced by a sincere regret that he had 
misjudged his leader. He particularly regretted that he 
had rudely repulsed Louise’s approaches during their 
trial. 

The sixth prisoner was the most astonishing figure of 
all. From the moment when he first appeared before 
the judges everyone was impressed with the poor fellow’s 
incapacity to plead. The police were somewhat vague 
about his part in the affair, but they were inclined to the 
belief that idiot or no idiot he had employed his know- 
ledge of the countryside in assisting fugitives to escape. 
Goldschmidt confessed he had been unable to extract 
any coherent statement from the man and before the 
relentless questioning of St6ber the poor devil was as 
silent asaclam. At last the police commissioner became 
so apologetic he consented to abandon the charge 
against this prisoner who was described as a congenital 
idiot. 

Idiot ? The sixth prisoner was George Devraes | 

So well did he play the part of the harmless lunatic 
that no one suspected the keen intellect working behind 
the antics of a fool. After he had been dismissed from 
this process he calmly went back to his post of directing 
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an espionage service from which he had been removed 
at the time of his arrest. Some months later when 
returning from a mission in Holland he had the 
misfortune to collide with a patrol and finding escape 
impossible he had refused to surrender. Unarmed, he 
attacked the German soldiers and was shot without 
further ado. 

The case against Alexandre was taken first but since 
the most important evidence of his erratic behaviour 
could not be divulged by the police it was left to Stéber 
to secure a conviction by merely reiterating in his clear 
metallic voice : 

‘You are a spy!” 

After a short time Alexandre gave up even contra- 
dicting him and this was considered satisfactory proof 
of his guilt. Next came De Saever, firm as a rock in 
his denials. When Stéber made allusion to his drunken 
confession the coachman interrupted with a fine display 
of contempt for the despicable manner in which this 
evidence had been obtained. Fiercely he repudiated 
all he had said on that occasion and he pleaded with the 
judges to ignore anything he had stated while in a 
condition of moral collapse. Unfortunately De Saever’s 
eloquence had to be translated from his native Flemish 
into German and its effect was wholly lost upon the 
court since Stéber proceeded to examine him closely 
upon the repudiated statement and upon nothing else. 
That and the “ Countess ” letter was all the police had 
against him. 

“‘ Beyond these words spoken when I was admittedly 
fuddled by drink, what have you against me?” he 
demanded, with a fine exhibition of sense. ‘‘ Nothing ! 
I defy you to produce anything whatever against me.” 
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“We have the evidence of the agent who heard you 
boast of your exploits against our authorities,” declared 
Stéber indignantly. 

* Not when I was sober.” 

“We shall call him now.” 

As the oath was being administered to the agent, De 
Saever again interrupted : 

‘¢ Spare us that mockery,” he cried. ‘‘ That man does 
not know the meaning of the oath and is incapable of 
telling the truth. I know him too well.” 

But this protest, like all others, was unavailing. De 
Saever was condemned upon the words he had uttered 
in his drunken confidences. 

The investigating judge could not make head or tail 
of the supposed idiot whose case was next called. The 
harsh voice failed to penetrate the prisoner’s conscious- 
ness or, at least, to provoke him to speech. He stood 
mute and trembling until he was given up as “ not 
responsible for his actions,” when Stéber waved him 
aside. 

Then it was Marie’s turn to stand before her judges. 
Joseph told of her arrest and of his failure to establish 
any evidence against her which was not interpreted by 
St6ber as being caused by any absence of evidence but 
was attributed solely to the prisoner’s diabolical cleverness 
in concealing it. The examining judge was right there. 
Joseph stepped down, a figure not without honour in 
his failure, and he gave place to Goldschmidt. This 
witness excelled himself. He displayed a chart showing 
the organisation of the service conducted by the two 
girls with its vast courier service extending in all 
directions from a central point... in Courtrai! 
He was emphatic in his conviction that Marie was a 
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member of this service as was proved, he thought, by 
Louise’s letter and her own confession... . 

“That confession was extracted from me under 
threats,”” broke in Marie. “It is not true as the witness 
says that I volunteered the information I had carried 
messages. I denied it until he threatened to arrest my 
father and mother if I did not admit it, it was to save my 
mother, innocent of any crime, that I made the statement. 
Now I withdraw it. What else has Herr Goldschmidt 
to say?” 

He had much to say and said it, when Marie permitted 
his speech to pass without challenge. Finally, Stéber 
in despair cried to her : 

“It is easy to see you are lying. We know the 
methods of you spies, for you are a spy . . . that is why 
we are going to shoot you.” 

Which might or might not be the right kind of remark 
to make in a court which pretends to weigh impartially 
the evidence placed before it, but Stéber found its sound 
so much to his liking that he made use of it several times 
before he released Marie from examination. 

Louise was then called. Like her friend she was 
clad in the clothes she wore at the time of her arrest. 
She had worn them every day since (for five months) 
because the police would allow her no others. Her 
linen was in ribbons, her stockings in holes, her shoe- 
soles had perished, but as she stood defiantly before 
her judges she looked neat, clean, and jaunty. She 
was asked her name and as the interpreter was about to 
put the question to her in French Louise checked him. 

“You need not translate. I understand German.” 

When she replied to the questions in French, Stéber 
remarked : 
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“If you speak German why do you not answer in 
that tongue P It will save time.” 

**T answer in French because I am French,” was the 
haughty reply. “If you need an interpreter make use 
of him. But he had better be careful how he translates 
my replies because I will not hesitate to correct him if he 
mistakes my meaning.” 

Stéber began his questions upon her work. What 
was the nature of the messages she had entrusted to 
Marie ? 

“To what messages do you allude?” 

** Those you told her to admit. In your letter to her 
you said, ‘I have admitted little things like taking 
messages.’ What were those messages?” 

** Ask Herr Goldschmidt to produce my letter and 
you will see I never wrote any such thing.” 

** But she has admitted she carried messages for you.” 

“It is an error, a misunderstanding.” 

“You were a spy... .” 

** Monsieur, do not speak disrespectfully of spies in the 
presence of that man,” objected Louise, pointing with 
contempt to Goldschmidt. 

The examining judge looked sternly at this girl who 
was deliberately making his task difficult but he proceeded 
to select other episodes for the subject of his questions, 
hoping to get on safer ground. Louise continued her 
denials. StGber began to get exasperated. 

“It is obvious to everyone what you were doing. 
You were spying,” he cried at her, his powerful voice 
roaring back from the empty benches as if mocking him. 

‘Then why do you not produce some proof ? ” she. 
asked blandly. ‘‘ Have you none?” 

Goldschmidt was called. He spoke of Marie’s willing- 
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ness to give the police assistance, she would have given 
more, he stated, had she not been completely under the 
influence of this fanatical creature. 

“It is untrue,” cried Louise vehemently. ‘‘ This 
young lady was never under my influence. She is too 
intelligent to follow anyone blindly. You must have 
found that out.” 

“You wrote to her. . . .” 

* Are you alluding to that letter which was obtained 
by such shameful deception? Is there no honour among 
German officers, no limit to their infamy ? Yes, I wrote 
to her. We were companions in misfortune. If she 
had been submitted to the same outrageous treatment as 
I had been compelled to endure she was in need of 
sympathy. I gave it to her. She was my friend, why 
should I not write to comfort her?” 

“You told her to be prudent, to keep silence.” 

“It was counsel I would give to any Frenchwoman 
in your hands. Read my letter to the judges. I am 
not afraid that they should know what I have written. 
Read it!” 

“The judges have heard your letter read,” said 
Stober drily. 

** When I was out of the room. Why were you afraid 
to let me hear my friend’s testimony ? Why do you 
prevent her from hearing mine? I shall tell you. 
Between us your miserable agents have lied so 
monstrously that their stories would not bear repetition 
in our presence. To my friend they told one story, 
to me another. They lied and they know it.” 

“You ordered this girl to keep silence. Was it not 
because you had something to hide ? ” 

“Something ? Some thing? I had everything to 
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hide! Have you forgotten we are enemies? I have 
never hidden my dislike for your nation, never hidden 
my contempt for your methods. I proclaim it to you 
now. Because I have everything to hide from you I 
chose to deny everything, the true and the false. It 
is my duty as an avowed enemy to deceive you as you 
would deceive me if you could. I know the con- 
sequences and accept them. You cannot shoot tne as a 
spy because you know nothing about my life. You can 
shoot me if you will for refusing to talk but do not let us 
confuse the issue.” 

Goldschmidt read a letter, one of those vile anonymous 
denunciations which did incalculable harm to many 
people, irrespective of their guilt. Louise attacked it, 
the writer, and the reader in terms of withering 
scorn. 

“You are very proud of your fine feelings,” sneered 
Stdber. 

“The French people have fine feelings, monsieur, 
but you would not understand that,” was the quick 
retort. “For such as they who write those abominable 
calumnies I reserve my pity for their baseness, for those 
who give heed to such baseness I have nothing but 
contempt.” 

When the “ Countess de Bettignies’” letter to De 
Saever was mentioned, Louise’s indignation knew no 
bounds. Goldschmidt was so overwhelmed with 
confusion when she pointed out the stupidity of the 
signature that he reluctantly admitted there was no 
proof that Louise had written the letter, he confessed, 
under pressure from Louise, that the handwriting did 
not resemble hers, and offered to withdraw it from the 
evidence. Louise asked him to explain how it came 
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into the possession of the police but Stéber intervened 
to inform her that she had no right to question the police 
methods. It was withdrawn, that was the end. But 
was it withdrawn from the evidence against De Saever ? 
It was not. 

At length Stéber was at the end of his resources. The 
case had gone badly for him, he had been driven to livid 
fury more than once by Louise’s sharp responses to his 
questions, and he was angry with the girl who had 
carried off the honours in their verbal duel. She was 
too quick-witted for his more ponderous attack. 
Raising his head after a moment’s reflection he put to 
her a direct question. 

** Mademoiselle, let us reverse our positions. Picture 
this as a court of French officers. What would they do 
with a petson accused as you are?” 

“A person guilty of what you accuse me would be 
shot,”’ she answered promptly. “ But it is easy to make 
an accusation, it is quite another matter, as you have 
found, to prove it. You have accused me of spying 
but I have yet to see how you could arrive at the charge. 
Upon whom did I spy? You have produced no one. 
You have accused me of sending messages. Where 
are they? You have accused me of aiding fugitives. 
Who? When? How? Can you confront me with a 
single person who knows of my spying, of my sending 
messages, of aiding fugitives? You cannot! All you 
have produced is a cloud of suspicion, some discredited 
documents which that monster is responsible for manu- 
facturing in the most clumsy manner. You may accuse 
me of espionage but I defy you in the plainest terms to 
produce evidence to support the accusation. If you 
are going to shoot me, as you have threatened to do, it 
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is not for spying but for refusing to betray my friends. 
That I will never do.” 

** You will be shot as a spy.” 

“‘ Monsieur, what do you understand by spying? To 
me a spy is a person who comes to a peaceful country 
under false pretences of friendship and makes abominable 
abuse of that friendship, like Pinkoff when he sold 
umbrellas in Paris or Herr Goldschmidt’s secretary when 
he sold bicycles in Lille. They were spies, pure and 
simple. I have abused no friendships, have gone to 
no foreign country to discover secrets. Is there no 
difference between us? None between the wanton 
aggressor, preparing in secret for his aggression, and 
the defender of a menaced home? I have remained in 
my home, a slave among the invaders of my country, 
doing all I could, I admit, to resist that slavery, as who 
would not? If to do that, to defend one’s friends, to 
work for France against her enemies, is to be a spy, 
then I am a spy. To be a French spy under such 
conditions . . . what glory you have reserved for me ! ” 

With that challenge ringing in their ears, if it was 
faithfully translated to them, the court retired to consider 
its verdict. At the end of half an hour’s deliberation 
they returned to pronounce it. Guilty! The drowsy 
German gentlemen had done their duty. 

Stéber then rose and read his closing speech. For 
Louise de Bettignies, Marie Van Houtte, and De Saever 
he demanded the capital sentence. He would be 
content with his day’s work if the others were sent to 
prison. Each prisoner was asked if he or she had 
anything to say why these sentences should not be passed 
upon them, Louise promptly stepped forward with an 
eloquent plea for her companions, Marie and De Saever, 
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to which Stdéber gravely responded with assurance that 
the German authorities might be trusted to give the 
matter their attention. Marie then came forward to 
announce in a clear voice that she was ready to die and 
as a last request of her enemies asked that Louise be 
pardoned. 

When the court broke up Louise was radiant. She 
turned to Marie and declared confidently : 

“ They will not shoot us. They cannot.” 

From that moment the guards displayed toward them 
a singular tenderness, either out of admiration or from 
genuine pity. They left the two friends together. For 
two precious hours they walked arm in arm through 
the corridors of the prison, recalling their companionship 
in service and in spirit. They found the occasion to 
laugh, although this was their last night of life. Finally 
the moment came when the prison governor, a kindly 
man, ordered them back to their cells. 

“You said we might have anything we wished,” 
said Louise when threatened with separation. ‘“ Let 
us spend our last night together.” 

“TI am sorry, mademoiselle, that is not permissible,” 
he replied gently. 

The two girls embraced and parted from each other 
bravely, whispering words of encouragement but when 
Louise was in her cell she broke down. When the 
jailer asked her if there was anything he might do for 
her she turned bitterly upon him. 

“You tell me I may have anything I desire and yet 
the only request I make is refused,” she said between 
her sobs. ‘“‘ Why can I not spend the last night with my 
friend ? ” 

“Is that refused ? ” asked the man eagerly. ‘“ Then 
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you have no cause to worry. If they refused you that 
favour it means they are not going to shoot you 
to-morrow. You can sleep in confidence of seeing many 
more mornings.” 

Half an hour later the man looked into her cell. 
Louise was sound asleep. 

Next morning she was aroused and waited anxiously 
to see what was about to happen now. Toward 
ten o’clock a Belgian warder arrived to tell her she must 
prepare for the street. 

‘Is it time Pp”? she asked, with a brave smile. 

“ Hush, it is a good sign,” he whispered. 

Instead of being driven to the place of execution as 
she had feared, Louise found Marie and the other 
prisoners all waiting her arrival, ready to be driven to 
the Kommandantur to hear their sentences read. 
Although the result was not as severe as St6ber had hoped 
and had asked for, he was evidently well pleased with 
the sentences approved by the court. Without any 
formality he announced that Louise had been sentenced 
to death, Marie and De Saever to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, Alexandre and his mother to six months each. 
He then added, that from admiration of her courage, 
the Governor General was taking Louise’s case under 
review and might mitigate the sentence. 

Daily after that the two girls were permitted to take 
exercises together and to compare notes upon their 
experiences while under investigation. Thus it came to 
light how Goldschmidt had tricked them. Furious with 
indignation, Louise went to her cell and wrote to the 
authorities complaining of the commissioner’s dishonesty 
and roundly accusing him of perjury in his testimony. 
She appealed to the authorities to display their dis- 
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approval of these methods of securing convictions by 
releasing Marie and De Saever from further detention. 
The plea was ignored. 

On the morning of the 23rd, a week after the trial, 
Marie was preparing for the journey to Germany, where 
she was to serve her imptisonment, when Louise was 
granted permission to say farewell to her friend. They 
were talking together when the prison governor inter- 
rupted them to announce that General von Bissing had 
commuted Louise’s sentence to one of life imprisonment. 

‘** That means until France is victorious,” cried Louise 
enthusiastically. “We shall see each other again.” 

It has been my privilege to see spies tried for their 
lives before courts martial and if none of them have 
cut poor figures it has been my habit to imagine their 
bearing was largely supported by the confidence they 
reposed in their judges. All have been ably defended 
by advocates who lost no opportunity to question the 
evidence, who have contested the fight inch by inch, 
and have been faithfully upheld by judges whose sense 
of responsibility for maintaining an impartial justice 
was apparent at every stage. I have seen a court of 
French officers, with the ochreous mud of the trenches 
not yet dry on their uniforms, fresh from the pits where 
death was always an expected but unannounced visitor, 
declare the evidence laid before them insufficient to 
condemn an accused. In none of these courts would 
Louise de Bettignies and her companions have been 
left undefended and in none could she have been con- 
demned to death for espionage because all evidence of 
communicating with the enemy was wholly absent. 
For that reason and that alone, I believe, General von 
Bissing declined to approve the sentence of the court. 

BB 
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His remission of the death sentence has been criticised 
in his own country. 

It has variously been asserted that he was impressed 
by St6ber’s weak attack upon the prisoner which he 
attributed to a weak case but which the prosecutor 
explained to one friend was solely due to the presence of 
the Governor General. He was afraid, he said, to 
handle an aristocrat roughly in the presence of such a 
stickler for privilege as the Governor General. It 
has been asserted that the Kaiser himself intervened with 
orders that those who lived in the shadow of the throne 
must be upheld by being respected as a class apart and 
that other aristocracies must be respected, otherwise 
the security of his own nobility might be questioned. 
Still another group (and it has adherents among former 
German secret agents) maintains that Fraulein Lesser 
knew all about Louise but admitted the lack of proof 
and begged for a mitigation of the sentence from a 
fellow-feeling for the victim. They declare that Maria 
Lesser drew a distinction between spies who worked 
for patriotic reasons and those who merely gave their 
services for cash and quoted the instance of Gabrielle 
Petit. The latter was no more a mercenary spy than 
was Louise, she certainly was not so dangerous. I 
do not believe this story. No one who knew Maria 
Lesser could picture her begging for mercy, either for 
herself or anyone else, the word did not appear in her 
vocabulary, nor did she ever trouble her head about a 
spy’s motives, good or bad. She recognised only two 
kinds of spy: her own and the other. The latter were 
to be exterminated by any means that came to hand. 

The simple truth was that General von Bissing was 
not going to repeat the Cavell blunder if he could help 
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it. It had been reported that the Spanish minister had 
been making enquiries about Louise, of whom he had 
probably heard from his friend, Cardinal Mercier. This 
and, as we have said, his conviction that the case against 
Louise was deplorably weak were sufficient to have 
justified his decision. Or perhaps he had doubts. 
He may have learned that the mysterious service was 
still in operation. It had never ceased. M. Lenfant 
and Madame Féron-Vrau saw to that. ‘ Alice Dubois ” 
who had just been sentenced to death was still very much 
alive and full of activity. 

Whether the sentence was just or not Louise made no 
complaint. She refused to sue for pardon. She had 
been a spy, a more dangerous spy than the Germans 
suspected, but if they had failed to convict her for any 
of her own exploits she knew that by declining to offer 
any explanation for her actions, by refusing to name 
friends, and by remaining mute before such a grave 
accusation by men who felt under no compulsion to 
establish proofs of their suspicion she was voluntarily 
accepting the burden of guilt. No complaint of the 
injustice of her sentence passed her lips. 


CHAPTER Xi} 
VIA CRUCIS 


LouIsE was sent to Siegberg, near Cologne, to serve her 
prison sentence. It was a violent transition from Saint 
Gilles which was a modern structure wherein some 
consideration had been displayed for the relative comfort 
of the unfortunate inmates. The architect of Siegberg 
had contemplated no concession to frail humanity, 
his grim structure was intended to house law-breakers 
undergoing punishment. Those responsible for the 
administration of the prison evidently believe in the 
doctrine that those who had committed a crime against 
society (and more particularly against Germanic society) 
had forfeited all rights and privileges, and that their 
offence must be expiated under suffering. The prisoners 
were left under no delusion, they were impressed with 
the belief that there was cause for gratitude in being 
left with their miserable lives. The existence of the 
women political prisoners has been described by some 
of the survivors of its typhus horrors, its unheated cells, 
and its starvation diet, so that it is unnecessary to elaborate 
upon it here. 

The prison régime was cruelly hard. The absence of 
fuel for heating the cells during the severe winter months | 
and the pitiful lack of nourishment in the scanty food 
was attributed to the merciless blockade of the British 
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fleet. This form of warfare by which the civilians were 
made to suffer was described as inhuman, although 
those who said so were illogically oblivious of the fact 
that their own submarine campaign was directed toward 
achieving precisely the same end, while their air raids 
upon open cities were designed to give the defenceless 
citizens a quicker death . . . doubtless from humane 
reasons. No reciprocal misdeeds either of omission or 
commission have been advanced to counter-balance 
the shameful neglect of the prisoners during an outbreak 
of typhus when the wretched victims, dead and living, 
were wholly abandoned except for the loving care with 
which they were nursed during life and buried after 
death by their helpless fellow-prisoners. That is 
another heroic chapter in the life of Marie Van Houtte 
rather than of Louise because Marie was a trained nurse 
and gave her services, it was all she had to give and all 
the poor deserted sufferers got, until she was stricken. 

Louise’s talents as a leader and her bitter hatred of all 
Germans were in evidence as soon as she had recovered 
from the severe nervous strain of her trial. She had 
barely learned her way about the prison than she began 
to protest against the practice of confusing the political 
prisoners with criminals. The French and Belgian 
patriots, princesses and nuns, old and young, were mixed 
higgledy-piggledy with murderesses, thieves and 
prostitutes. Against this system (or lack of it) Louise 
raged stormily until the prison administrators changed 
it. She failed in other attempts to ameliorate the 
sufferings of her fellow-prisoners. No complaints of 
hers could remedy the absence of fuel to warm their 
poor bodies, nothing she could do provided light. 
Every day, winter and summer, the prisoners were locked 
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in their cells at sundown and nothing was ever known to 
be effective in getting a door opened before the sun 
had again risen upon a new day. Prisoners became ill, 
had hysterics, were terrified by outside explosions 
(an ammunition depét was their nearest neighbour), 
but there was nothing to be done about it until the next 
day dawned. Many of the prisoners were poor people 
at the best of times, their wretched war-prison ration was 
so pitiable that it must have proved insufficient had not 
Louise generously shared the contents of her parcels of 
food sent from France. 

Her greatest prison offence was in inciting a mutiny. 
One of the younger girls came to Louise, as their accepted 
leader, for advice upon work to which she had been 
assigned, she had smuggled into the prison certain 
metal parts which she submitted to Louise with a 
request to know what purpose they might serve after 
she had fitted them together, as she had been instructed 
todo. Louise instantly recognised that the girl and the 
others engaged in performing the same compulsory 
task were engaged in assembling bombs to be used in 
the destruction of their fellow-countrymen. Horrified 
at the nature of the work assigned to these girls Louise 
promptly counselled them to rebel. The advice was 
hurriedly passed from lip to lip until an agent provocateur 
(the breed flourished even here) conveyed it to the 
governor. Enquiries were instantly set on foot to 
uncover the leader in this mutiny but Louise made no 
effort at concealment. 

The objectionable work was immediately withdrawn, 
but for her infraction of the prison regulations Louise 
was promptly thrown into solitary confinement in a 
dungeon, the equal to which could not easily be found 
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to-day in any civilised country. It was the month of 
December, 1916. Her food was reduced, she wore 
nothing but cotton clothing, her cell was devoid of all 
furniture except a plank bed (without covers) so short 
that the prisoner could not lie at full length on it, there 
was neither heat nor light. In this deplorable 
situation she fought fearlessly through her prison bars 
against the authorities who came to see if this rigorous 
treatment was breaking her spirit. Before a week had 
passed Louise had fought her way out . . . at the price 
of her life. She was found unconscious on the floor 
of her cell, having collapsed from the cold and want of 
food. She was carried back to her original cell where 
she was lovingly tended by two other prisoners but not 
once did the prison doctor come near her, neither did 
anyone furnish medicine of any sort. Through some 
miracle she survived the pneumonia to face with reduced 
strength a slower approach of death. 

As soon as she was able Louise wrote the authorities 
in Berlin complaining of the work upon munitions given 
to the prisoners. Since the work had already been 
withdrawn her letter was disregarded. Then she began 
to plot an escape but was dissuaded by friends who could 
see that the girl’s strength was incapable of withstanding 
the exposures involved in such an escapade. Presently 
Louise became aware of a tumour growing below her 
breast. Fearing to submit to treatment in the prison 
hospital at the hands of a medical man whom she loathed 
for his inhuman neglect she begged to be allowed, as 
other prisoners had been permitted to do, to go either 
to Bonn or Cologne where she might have treatment 
by a specialist and where an operation might be performed 
under favourable conditions. Such a request by a 
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prisoner struck the governor as ludicrous, prisoners 
under his charge were not meant to leave the walls until 
their sentence had been completed. Medical treatment 
was provided for them on the spot if they wished to 
avail themselves of its benefits. 

Louise refused to enter the prison hospital although 
her malady was developing untended at a furious pace. 
She knew there was no prospect of a successful operation 
in an unheated room lacking the fundamental require- 
ments for an operation and with typhus patients in the 
neighbouring room. She held out until she was 
physically incapable of further resistance. The operation 
was performed in the semi-darkness of a late spring 
afternoon, without even the means of sterilising the 
instruments, but there was no hope for recovery. She 
was to linger for some weeks, slowly relinquishing 
her grasp on life, she who loved to live fully. The girl 
who gave and accepted so much from human companion- 
ship was to face the great unknown without a single 
familiar face near her bedside. While Louise was 
suffering, her dearest friend, Marie Van Houtte, was 
isolated among the typhus sufferers. 

For a little while there was a gleam of hope. The Pope, 
the King of Spain, and other notable neutral figures 
begged the German authorities to be generous by 
releasing their dying prisoner so that she might be 
conveyed to a neutral country where her mother might 
close the tired eyes at the end. When Louise heard of 
these efforts to secure her release the recollection of the 
sun on the Swiss mountains, the invigorating air of the 
Alps, and the hope of seeing her mother steadied her 
resolution to live, but so frail was her hold on life that the 
delay in answering the petitions for her liberty (which 
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were rejected) allowed the feeble frame to sink beneath 
the burden of hope deferred. 

After the armistice, when the-victors pushed forward 
their troops to the banks of the Rhine, an army chaplain 
was detailed by the British to locate the burial places of 
their soldiers who had died while prisoners of war in 
that area. He came one day upon a number of simple 
wooden crosses in the cemetery at Bickendorf, Cologne. 
One of them bore the legend “ Louise de Bettignies, 
September 17th, 1918.” 

Some unknown hands had laid a wreath of red flowers 
on the grave of this unknown soldier of the Great War. 


THE END. 
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Bulgaria by the all-powerful Imro (Internal Macedonian 
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ment by the late Albert Londres. He does not ask you to 
regard it as such. Midnight assignations with desperate 
assassins, lonely trips into their isolated strongholds where 
the only law which runs is their own, are all treated as part 
of the day’s work for a French special correspondent in 
Bulgaria. This book (admirably translated) discloses the 
situation perfectly by the combination of Albert Londres’ 
cinematographic ‘ shots,’ and the carefully compiled historical 
appendix of M. Zarine.”—G. E. R. GEDYE, 


Glasgow Herald: ‘‘M. Londres is one of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents of the art of reportage. His ironical 
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reading. 

“As a picture of dramatic and dangerous situation this 
book is admirable, and the useful appendix brings the diplo- 
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pass unnoticed. Yet it is a distinguished production ; and, 
had it been written and published at a time when the craze 
for wat-books was still at its height, there is no doubt that it 
would have sold in tens of thousands. For Captain Conan 
is the study of a fighter. 

** Tt deserves to be read, not only as an extraordinarily vivid 
account of life with the French Army in the Balkans just after 
the Armistice, but as the study of a type that grows daily 
more difficult to understand. The book is readable from start 
to finish. There is a brilliant description of Bucharest and 
Sofia in 1918, and of the warfare between the Rumanians, 
reinforced by the French, and a Red army, on the banks of the 
Dniester the following year. The episode of the skirmish in 
the marshes is one of the finest modern battlepieces I have 
read lately.” 

Scotsman: “The masculine robustness and the vigorous 
style of Captain Conan come as a welcome change from the 
morbid introspection and preciosity of many modern novels. 

“It deals with the Balkans, and the experiences there of 
the soldiers of the French Army. 


“* Captain Conan appears to be based on the writer’s own 
experiences with the French Army in the Balkans, and that 
he is writing from first-hand knowledge is evident in his vivid 
and realistic descriptions of the Balkan country and towns. 
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Sunday Times : “ We have had several books recently which 
describe Herr Hitler’s treatment of his political opponents. 
One of the most suggestive I have read is Wolfgang Lang- 
hoff’s Rubber Truncheon, beautifully translated by Lilo Linke. 

‘* Herr Langhoff was a leading young actor at the Diissel- 
dorf Theatre. He was arrested, thrown into prison, and 
thereafter interned without trial. 

“Herr Langhoff does not flinch from realism, yet his 
primary object is not to indulge in atrocity propaganda. The 
importance of this book is due to the fact that it is written 
by an intelligent man who has managed to retain his intellect 
unimpaired. 

“No one can read this book without being convinced by 
its essential truth.”—-HAROLD NICOLSON. 


Spectator: “I do not think that anyone, however many 
accounts of persecution and injustice in Nazi Germany he 
has read, will be able to remain unmoved by Rabber Truncheon. 
Herr Langhoff writes simply and well, he does not make 
appeals to emotion or prejudice, he gives the actual names 
of places and events instead of the conventional ciphers. 

“His book gives an impression of complete honesty and 
integrity. But even if it could be proved that three-quarters 
of his charges should be subtracted, the remaining fragment of 
the picture would still be devastating enough.” 
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New Statesman: “ T have read many books about Germany 
in the last two years, but 1 doubt if any of them has really 
taught me as much as Lilo Linke’s Restless Flags. 

“It is an extremely intelligent and sincere account of events 
which changed the entire mentality of her generation in 
Germany. 

** Her narrative, which is as fascinating as a story, is also 
politically illuminating up to the very end.”—crirTICc. 


Birmingham Post: “As a study of adolescence Restless 
Flags is genuine and interesting. 

“Its main significance, however, lies in the picture it gives 
of Germany during and, mote particularly, after the war and 
the revolution. 

“Tt puts the anti-Nazi case fairly and with deep sincerity.” 


Glasgow Herald: ‘“‘ Restless Flags achieves its very deep 
and lasting effects by its unvarnished truthfulness. It is the 
record of a middle-class German girl whose earliest memories 
ate of bread queues and of hufiger as the normal state of a 
human being. 

*‘ This is certainly a novel that deals with contemporary 
problems in Germany from a new angle, and it is one worth 
reading for its intrinsic value as fiction.” 


Book Society News: “This is an intensely interesting 
personal narrative, alight with a sense of pleasure in living, of 
self-confidence and mental integrity. The author’s life is in 
itself a history of Germany during the last eighteen years. 

‘Lilo Linke has that rare but essential gift for an auto- 
biographer—she is candid. 

‘** Her narrative is made charming by her sensitiveness to 
the pictorial qualities of whatever scene she describes.” 

—SYLVIA LYND. 


